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NOTICE 

The  first  two  volumes  of  my  work,  published  in  1889  and 
1891  under  the  title  of  “ Labour  and  Life  of  the  People/' 
contain  the  records  of  an  inquiry  into  the  conditions  of  life 
in  London.  I hope  to  finish  the  work  in  two  more  volumes, 
and  trust  that  the  result  may  be  a fairly  complete  social  and 
industrial  analysis  of  the  population.  Emboldened  by  the 
kind  reception  accorded  to  this  work  by  the  public,  I am 
now  publishing  the  first  half  of  it  in  a more  popular  form 
without  waiting  for  the  completion  of  the  whole. 

For  this  new  edition  I have  altered  the  title  by  adding  to 
it  the  words  “in  London",  such  being  the  actual  limitation 
of  the  subject  matter.  I have  also,  without  omitting  any- 
thing, rearranged  the  text  to  some  extent,  and  hope  the 
order  adopted  may  be  found  advantageous.  In  place  of 
two  large  volumes  with  a separate  appendix  there  will  be 
four  volumes  of  more  convenient  size.  In  the  first  of  these, 
which  gives  the  original  description  of  East  London,  will  be 
found  also  that  of  Central  and  South  London,  &c.  In  the 
second  volume  the  whole  of  London  is  again  dealt  with  in 
smaller  divisions  by  School  Board  blocks  and  street  by 
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street.  The  third  volume  will  consist  of  various  chapters 
on  special  subjects  and  conclude  with  an  account  of  London 
children  and  their  schools.  The  studies  of  East  End 
industries  will  form  the  fourth  volume  and  will  lead  the  way 
to  an  industrial  analysis  of  the  whole  population,  which  will 
be  the  subject  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  volumes.  Each  volume 
will  be  sold  separately ; as  will  be  also  the  maps  of  London 
Poverty,  referred  to  in  Volumes  I.  and  II.,  which  are 
published  in  a case. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


The  inquiry  of  which  I am  now  able  to  publish  the  results, 
was  set  on  foot  in  1886,  the  subject  being  the  condition 
and  occupations  of  the  inhabitants  of  London,  and  my 
grateful  thanks  are  due  to  those  friends  who  helped 
me  at  the  outset  in  laying  down  the  principles  on 
which  the  inquiry  has  been  conducted.  It  was  decided 
to  employ  a double  method,  dividing  the  people  by 
districts  and  again  by  trades,  so  as  to  show  at  once  the 
manner  of  their  life  and  of  their  woi’k.  Most  of  1886  was 
occupied  with  preliminary  work,  1887  sufficed  to  complete 
the  district  inquiry  in  East  London,  and  1888  was  spent  on 
the  trades  and  special  subjects. 

The  special  subjects  connected  with  East  London  have 
started  into  great  prominence  during  the  time  I have 
been  at  work.  On  the  question  of  the  “ Unemployed  ” 
we  have  seen  a house-to-house  inquiry  instituted  by 
Government,  which  took  as  one  of  its  selected  districts 
St.  George’s-in-the-East.  On  the  influx  of  poor  Jews, 
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under  the  name  of  “Foreign  Immigration,”  wo  have  had 
a Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons;  and  thei’e  has  been 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  “ Sweating 
System,”  which  is  still  prolonging  its  labours.  In  addition, 
the  whole  question  of  Poor  Pelief  has  been  laid  open 
by  another  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
we  have  seen  a succession  of  Mansion  House  inquiries 
on  the  same  subject.  To  meet  this  evident  demand  for 
information  I offer  the  pages  which  follow.  The  facts  as 
given  have  been  gathered  and  stated  with  no  bias  nor 
distorting  aim,  and  with  no  foregone  conclusions. 

For  the  district  inquiry,  resulting  in  the  division  of  the 
people  into  8 classes,  I have  relied  upon  information 
obtained  from  the  School  Board  visitors,  of  whom 
there  are  66  in  the  district,  and  my  tables  are  based  on 
three  assumptions  : 

(1.)  That  the  numbers  of  married  men  with  school 
children  in  each  section  by  employment  imply  a similar 
proportion  in  the  same  sections  of  married  men  without 
school  children,  and  of  other  male  adults.  For  the 
choice  of  employment  is  made  before  the  epoch  of  school 
children,  and  the  period  of  employment  continued  long 
after  ; the  fathers  of  the  school  children  of  the  day  are 
but  a section  of  a block  which  contains,  all  the  while, 
old  men  and  young,  married  and  single,  those  with  children 
and  those  without,  in  every  trade.  Hence,  having 
scheduled  the  heads  of  families  with  school  children,  I 
feel  justified  in  dividing  the  other  male  adults  in  similar 
proportions. 

(2.)  That  likewise  the  number  of  children  of  school  age 
in  each  section  implies  the  existence  of  brothers  and  sisters, 
older  and  younger,  to  be  found  living  under  the  same 
home  conditions.  Hence  I have  added  children  and  young 
persons  of  13 — 20  to  each  section  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  school  children  scheduled. 

(3.)  That  the  condition  as  to  poverty  of  those  with 
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children  at  school  in  each  section  will  safely  represent  the 
condition  of  the  whole  section ; the  younger  men  in  some 
employments,  and  the  older  men  in  others,  earn  less  money 
than  those  of  middle  age  who  are  the  fathers  of  the  children 
at  school,  but  both  are  at  less  expense.  On  the  whole, 
thei'efore,  the  condition  of  the  bulk  will  be  better  than  that 
of  the  part  we  are  able  to  test. 

I have,  however,  assumed  that  as  is  the  condition  of 
the  tested  part — which  amounts  to  fully  one  half  of  the 
population — so  is  the  condition  of  the  whole  population; 
and  I may  here  say  that  I have  throughout  my  inquiry 
leaned  to  the  safe  side,  preferring  to  paint  things  too  dark 
rather  than  too  bright,  not  because  I myself  take  a gloomy 
view,  but  to  avoid  the  chance  of  understating  the  evils  with 
which  society  has  to  deal. 

The  School  Board  visitors  perform  amongst  them  a house- 
to-house  visitation  ; every  house  in  every  street  is  in  their 
books,  and  details  are  given  of  every  family  with  children  of 
school  age.  They  begin  their  scheduling  two  or  three 
years  before  the  children  attain  school  a,ge,  and  a record 
remains  in  their  books  of  children  who  have  left  school. 
The  occupation  of  the  head  of  the  family  is  noted  down. 
Most  of  the  visitors  have  been  working  in  the  same  district 
for  several  years,  and  thus  have  an  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  people.  It  is  their  business  to  re-schedule  for  the  Board 
once  a year,  but  intermediate  revisions  are  made  in  addition, 
and  it  is  their  duty  to  make  themselves  acquainted,  so  far 
as  possible,  with  new  comers  into  their  districts.  They  are 
in  daily  contact  with  the  people,  and  have  a very  consider- 
able knowledge  of  the  parents  of  the  school  children, 
especially  of  the  poorest  amongst  them,  and  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  live.  No  one  can  go,  as  I have 
done,  over  the  description  of  the  inhabitants  of  street  after 
street  in  this  huge  district,  taken  house  by  house  and 
family  by  family — full  as  it  is  of  picturesque  details  noted 
down  from  the  lips  of  the  visitor  to  whose  mind  they  have 
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been  recalled  by  the  open  pages  of  his  own  schedules — and 
doubt  the  genuine  character  of  the  information  and  its  truth. 
Of  the  wealth  of  my  material  I have  no  doubt.  I am 
indeed  embarrassed  by  its  mass,  and  by  my  resolution  to 
malce  use  of  no  fact  to  which  I cannot  give  a quantitative 
value.  The  materials  for  sensational  stories  lie  plentifully 
in  every  book  of  our  notes ; but,  even  if  I had  the  skill  to 
use  my  material  in  this  way — that  gift  of  the  imagination 
which  is  called  “ realistic” — I should  not  wish  to  use  it 
here.  There  is  struggling  poverty,  there  is  destitution, 
there  is  hunger,  drunkenness,  brutality,  and  crime ; no  one 
doubts  that  it  is  so.  My  object  has  been  to  attempt  to 
show  the  numerical  relation  which  poverty,  misery,  and 
depravity  bear  to  regular  earnings  and  comparative  com- 
fort, and  to  describe  the  general  conditions  under  which 
each  class  lives. 

For  the  trade  inquiries  and  special  subjects,  I have  been 
fortunate  in  obtaining  the  aid  of  others,  and  their  work 
will  speak  eloquently  for  itself. 

If  the  facts  thus  stated  are  of  use  in  helping  social 
reformers  to  find  remedies  for  the  evils  which  exist,  or  do 
anything  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  false  remedies,  my 
purpose  is  answered.  It  was  not  my  intention  to  bring 
forwai’d  any  suggestions  of  my  own,  and  if  I have  ventured 
here  and  there,  and  especially  in  the  concluding  chapters, 
to  go  beyond  my  programme,  it  has  been  with  much 
hesitation. 

With  regard  to  the  disadvantages  under  which  the  poor 
labour,  and  the  evils  of  poverty,  there  is  a great  sense  of 
helplessness : the  wage  earners  are  helpless  to  regulate 
their  work  and  cannot  obtain  a fair  equivalent  for  the 
labour  they  are  willing  to  give  ; the  manufacturer  or 
dealer  can  only  work  within  the  limits  of  competition ; the 
rich  are  helpless  to  relieve  want  without  stimulating  its 
sources,  To  relieve  this  helplessness  a better  stating  of  the 
problems  involved  is  the  first  step.  “We  are  a long  way 
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towards  understanding  anything  under  our  consideration, 
when  we  have  properly  laid  it  open,  even  without  com- 
ment.”* * * § In  this  direction  must  he  sought  the  utility  of 
my  attempt  to  analyze  the  population  of  London. 

In  order  that  the  true,  and  not  more  than  the  true, 
significance  and  value  may  he  given  to  the  facts  and  figures 
produced,  it  may  be  useful  to  explain  exactly  the  method 
that  has  been  adopted  in  collecting  them. 

The  46  hooks  of  our  notes  contain  no  less  than  3400 
streets  or  places,  and  eveiy  house  and  every  family  with 
school  children  is  noted,  with  such  information  as  the 
visitors  could  give  about  them.  Here  are  specimens  of 
each  class  of  street : — 


t St.  Hubert  Street.  (Class  A — coloured  black  on  map.)X  . 

m 
cS 

O 

1.  Casual  Laboueee 1 room  2 school  children  ^ B. 

(Now  gone  hopping.) 

Chaewohan  1 room,  widow  1 child  at  school  and  1 baby  || B.  33 

(The  widow’s  sister  also  lives  with  her.) 

1 room  1 family,  no  children  at  school 

2.  Bootmakek  1 ,,  wife  helps,  2 school  children C.  11 

Casual  Laboueee 1 ,,  1 child  at  school  and  2 babies...  A.  1 

(Very  low  family.  Also  have  one  child  at  Industrial  School.) 

? 1 room,  widow...  1 child  at  school  B.  35 


* “Autobiography  of  Mark  Butherford.” 

f The  real  names  of  the  streets  are,  for  obvious  reasons,  suppressed, 
t Note.— The  system  of  colour  used  on  the  map  to  indicate  the  class  of 
each  street  is  as  follows : — 

Black — the  lowest  grade. 

Dark  Blue — very  poor. 

Light  Blue — ordinary  poverty. 

Purple — mixed  with  poverty. 

Pink — -working-class  comfort. 

Red — well-to-do. 

Yellow — wealthy. 

§ For  particulars  of  classes  and  sections,  see  pages  37-G2. 

||  All  children  under  3 are  counted  as  babies. 
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Hawkeb 1 room  3 school  children  A.  22 

(Queer  character.) 

1 room  1 family,  no  children  at  school 

(One  room — empty.) 

3.  Hawkeb  (female)  1 room  3 school  children B.  35 

(Husband  in  prison — mother  lives  with  them — doubtful  characters.) 

Hawkeb 1 room  1 child  at  school  A.  22 

(Two  elder  sons  loaf  about.) 

Fish-stall  Hawkeb...  1 room,  wife  helps,  2 school  children  and  1 baby  ...  B.  22 

1 1 family,  no  children  at  school 

4.  Casual  Laeouree 1 wife  and  children  away  

4 school  children  and  1 baby  ...  B.  3 

a female  of  doubtful  character 

no  children  at  school  

wife  dead  4 school  children B.  19 

1 child  at  school  B.  18 

1 u » B.  35 

3 school  children,  2 babies  and 

1 girl  over  age  B.  2 

(Nos.  4,  5,  and  6 are  mixed  up  in  some  extraordinary  fashion.  All 
the  inmates  have  to  use  one  small  yard  with  one  water  tap  and 
w.c.) 

Coek-cutter  1 room  3 school  children  and  1 baby  ...  B.  8 

1 „ 1 family,  no  children  at  school 


Casual  Laeouree 1 

Casual  Cabman 1 

1 

Hawkeb  of  Flower  Stands  1 


Sweep 

(?)  

Hawker  (female) 
Casual  Labourer 


8 and  9 Sawmills  

10  and  11.  General  Shop  2 rooms,  widow  1 child  at  school  and  2 help  mother  E.  35 

(Makes  a fair  living.) 

A disused  Shop 1 room 1 family,  no  children  at  school 

BooTMAKER(journeyman)  1 „ wife  chars  3 school  children,  1 over  age...  B.  11 

(Dreadfully  poor,  deaf,  decrepit,  and  rheumatic.) 

Hawker  1 room  4 school  children  and  1 baby  ...  B.  22 

(Makes  and  sells  flower  stands.) 

Hawker  1 room 1 child  at  school  and  1 baby  ...  B.  22 

Carver  1 „ 2 school  children  and  1 baby...  B.  8 

(Wretchedly  poor.) 

12.  Greengrocer’s  1 ,,  and  shop  2 school  children  and  1 baby  C.  24 

(Wife’s  mother  also  lives  with  them.) 

Bootmaker 1 room  3 school  children B.  11 

Casu.al  Labourer 1 „ 3 „ ,,  and  1 at  work  B.  2 

13.  Old  Woman  1 ,,  1 child  at  school  B.  33 

(This  is  a nurse  child,  and  what  she  receives  for  it  is  her  only  means 
of  living.) 

Casual  Labourer 1 room 1 child  at  school  B.  2 

Casual  Labourer 1 2 school  children B.  2 

Tenement  in  yard  at  back  of  house,  occupied  by 

Match  box  Maker 2 rooms  3 school  children  & 2 help  father  B.  lOe 

(All  work  at  this — a wretchedly  poor  lot.) 
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14.  Hawker 1 room 5 school  children,  1 baby  and 

1 over  age  B.  22 

Hawker  1 ,,  2 school  children 

Casual  Labourer 1 1 child  at  school  B. 

2 rooms  2 families,  no  children  at  school 

15.  Chairmaker  2 ,,  1 child  at  school  and  2 or  3 

over  age D. 

(Also  have  a loft,  where  the  wife,  the  wife’s  mother  (who  also  lives 
with  them),  and  the  elder  children  all  work  together  at  making 
fish  baskets  out  of  old  mat  sugar  bags.  Dirty  and  low,  but  not 
so  poor.) 

Casual  Labourer 1 room  4 school  children  and  1 baby  . . 

1 ,,  1 family,  no  children  at  school 

Tenement  in  yard  at  back  occupied  by 

Casual  Dock  Labourer  1 room  no  children  at  school  

(Also  makes  bird-cages,  and  has  live  stock  of  various  kinds  in  his  room.) 


17. 


18. 


19. 


Housekeeper . 


16.  Upholsterer. 


Dealer  in  old  Iron... 
Coal  Porter 1 


20.  Casual  Labourer. 


Casual  Labourer. 


21. 


1 

1 

1 

Casual  Labourer 1 

Casual  Labourer 1 


Bootmaker . 


B.  22 

2 


8 


B.  2 


1 room 

1 ,, 

2 school  children 

D. 

14 

1 

1 „ • 

B. 

8 

2 rooms 

(One 

room — empty.) 

1 room  . 

B. 

23 

1 „ • 

B. 

3 

2 rooms  . 

4 „ . 

4 Hawkers  4 

(Lower  part  used  for  storing  old  iron.) 

Iron-hoop  Maker — widow  1 grandchild  at  school  F. 

(Has  a yard  at  side  in  which  work  is  carried  on  under  her  direction  by 
her  two  sons  and  another  man.  Make  a fairly  good  living.) 


22. 

23. 


24. 


1 room  1 child  at  school  A 

(A  loafer.) 

3 school  children  and  1 baby  . 

1 family,  no  children  at  school 

2 or  3 women  of  doubtful  character 

4 school  children  A. 

4 ,,  and  1 baby ...  B. 

(Very  poor,  ill,  and  improvident.) 

1 room  2 school  children,  and  1 boy 

helps  father  B. 

Pensioned  Policeman  1 room  no  children  at  school  

— 4 families,  no  children  at  school 

Casual  Labourer 1 room  and  shop  2 school  children C. 

(Wife  keeps  a small  general  shop.) 

2 rooms  2 families,  no  children  at  school 

Public-house  — no  children  at  school  


36 
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25.  Casual  Labourer 1 room  3 school  children B.  2 

(Awfully  poor — wife  is  subject  to  fits.) 

Bootmaker 1 room  2 school  children  and  1 baby  ...  B.  11 

Bricklayer  (casual)  ...  1 2 „ „ ...  B.  7 

Casual  Labourer  ...  1 ,,  4 ,,  ,,  and 

1 just  left  school A.  1 

(An  awfully  poor,  low,  and  wretched  lot — children  almost  naked — 
man  is  also  in  the  Militia.) 

Sawyer  1 room  1 child  at  school  B.  8 

4 rooms 4 families,  no  children  at  school 

(One  room — empty.) 

3 families,  no  children  at  school 

(One  room — empty.) 

no  children  at  school  and  1 baby 

— 3 families,  no  children  at  school 

1 room,  a widow  4 school  children  and  2 help 

mother  B.  35 

2 school  children A.  1 

1 ,,  deserted  female,  4 school  children  B.  35 

(Mother  also  lives  and  works  with  her.) 

Casual  Labourer 1 room  2 school  children  and  1 baby .. . B.  2 

Hawker  1 ,,  2 „ „ ...  A.  1 

(All  cripples — wife’s  mother,  also  a cripple,  lives  here — an  awful  lot 
— younger  children  like  withered-up  old  men.) 

1 room  1 family,  no  children  at  school 

29.  Mat-basket  Maker  ...  1 „ 4 school  children  and  1 boy  at 

Industrial  School A.  lOe 

(Idle,  careless,  and  wretchedly  poor.) 

Hawker  1 room  3 school  children  and  1 boy  gets 

4s  per  week  at  coal  shed A.  22 

— 3 families,  no  children  at  school 

30.  Casual  Labourer 1 room  2 school  children B.  2 

(Wife  makes  match-boxes.) 

French  Polisher  (just  out  of  prison)  ...  2 school  children  A.  8 

Looking-glass  Gilder’s  Workshop 

1 room  1 family,  no  children  at  school,  1 baby 

(Two  rooms — empty.) 


26. 


27.  Bricklayer’s  Labourer  — 


28.  Match-box  Maker 

Casual  Labourer 1 

Match-box  Maker 


General  Character. — An  awful  place  ; the  worst  street  in  the  district.  The 
inhabitants  are  mostly  of  the  lowest  class,  and  seem  to  lack  all  idea  of  cleanliness  or 
decency.  Few  of  the  families  occupy  more  than  one  room.  The  children  are  rarely 
brought  up  to  any  kind  of  work,  but  loaf  about,  and  no  doubt  form  the  nucleus  for 
future  generations  of  thieves  and  other  bad  characters.  The  property  is  all  very  old, 
and  it  has  been  patched  up  and  altered  until  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  one  house  from 
another.  Small  back  yards  have  been  utilized  for  building  additional  tenements.  The 
property  throughout  is  in  a \-ery  bad  condition,  unsanitary  and  overcrowded ; and  it  is 
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Btated  (as  a suggestive  reason  why  so  little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  remedy)  that  until 
very  recently  the  rent  collector  of  the  property  was  a brother  of  the  Sanitary  Inspector  l 
A number  of  the  rooms  are  occupied  by  prostitutes  of  the  most  pronounced  order. 


Marble  Street  (North).  (A  to  B — Mack  to  dark  Mue.) 


2.  Bricklayer’s  Labourer  ...  3 school  children,  1 baby 


(Ill-health  and  casual  work.) 

Carpenter no  children  at  school 

4.  Bootmaker „ ,,  1 boy  over  age  

6.  Cook  1 child  at  school  and  1 girl  over  age 

no  children  at  school 

8.  Labourer  3 children  at  school  

(Cadging  loafer,  and  lives  on  wife,  who  went  into  workhouse  to  get 

rid  of  him.) 

Match-box  Maker  4 children  at  school  

(Husband  in  gaol  undergoing  penal  servitude.) 

Labourer  2 children  at  school,  1 baby 

(Loafer  at  race-courses  and  cocoa-nut  proprietor — very  shifty  sort.) 

10.  Bootmaker 2 children  at  school,  1 baby  

Coal  Porter 4 ,,  ,,  1 ,,  (very  dirty) 

12  Labourer  1 child  at  school 1 ,,  1 boy  over  age 

at  school  ... 

Labourer  2 children  at  school  1 „ 1 girl  over  age 

(Scarcely  a rag  to  cover  themselves  with — wife  and  children  utterly 
neglected— a lazy  vagabond.) 

14.  Plasterer  3 children  at  school  

(Always  out  of  work.) 

Coster  3 children  at  school  

14.  Dressmaker  2 school  children  

(Husband  has  deserted  her.) 

16.  Casual  Labourer 2 school  children  and  1 baby (loafer) 

Casual  Labourer 3 „ ,,  1 boy  at  Industrial  school ... 

(Was  in  regular  work,  but  lost  his  situation.) 

General  Dealer  3 school  children,  1 baby,  1 girl  over  age 

(Wife  makes  match-boxes.  Very  poor  and  dirty.) 

18.  Weaver 1 school  child,  1 girl  over  age 

(Last  winter  sold  coals  in  street,  but  now  working  at  trade.) 

Hawker 1 school  child,  1 baby  

20.  Labourer  (casual)  5 „ children,  1 baby 

Clicker 3 ,,  children  

(One  child  is  physically  and  mentally  afflicted.) 

22.  Labourer 2 school  children  and  2 babies 


(Away  from  home  looking  for  work  in  the  country — wife  and  family 
are  starving,  and  live  on  parish  relief.) 


o w 
B.  3 

E.  15 

A.  1 

B.  35 

A.  1 

E.  11 

B.  3 

B.  2 

A.  1 

B.  7 

E.  22 
D.  34 

B.  2: 
B.  2 

B.  23 

D.  lOtE 

D.  22 
B.  2 

E.  11 

B.  2. 
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21. 

■26. 


28. 

30. 

32. 

.34. 

1. 

3. 

5. 


11. 

13. 

15. 

17. 

19. 

.21. 


Bootmaker 1 school  child,  1 baby  

Bootmaker No  children  at  school  

Shopkeeper  ,,  ,,  

Bottler  (casual)  3 school  children,  1 baby 

(Wife  does  washing.) 

Labourer  3 ,,  ,,  (1  girl  sells  watereresses) 

Watercresses  (widow) No  children  at  school 

(Mother  of  the  Labourer.) 

Labourer  (casual)  2 school  children,  1 baby 

Bass  dresser 1 ,,  child  and  1 baby 

Bricklayer  (wife  chars.)...  4 ,,  children,  1 boy  over  age  

(Used  to  be  in  regular  work,  but  some  stone-work  fell  on  him,  and  he 
has  been  affected  ever  since.) 

Supported  Widow  1 school  child  (very  delicate)  2 at  Brentwood 

Painter’s  Labourer 2 ,,  children  and  1 baby  

(Very  casual  work — was  in  stone-yard  last  winter.) 

Labourer  and  Caretaker  1 school  child 

empty  

Labourer  1 schl.  child,  1 boy  and  1 girl  over  age  at  schl. 

Brushmaker 3 ,,  children,  1 girl  over  age  

Charwoman  (widow) 3 „ ,,  

Bricklayer  2 „ „ 1 boy  home  (lazy) 

Labourer  3 ,,  ,,  1 girl  over  age  

(Out  of  work  for  many  months — not  bad  workman.) 

Painter  (widower)  1 school  child 

,,  (wife  goes  begging)  3 ,,  children  

(Never  do  any  work,  but  live  by  begging.) 

Woodchopper  4 school  children  and  1 baby  

(Has  horse  and  cart.) 

Carver  1 school  child 


Charwoman  (widow) 3 

i.  2 

Labourer  4 

Washerwoman  (widow) 1 

Collar  Dresser  2 


children 


.(liar,  relief) 


child 

children  and  3 babies 

(Employs  about  12  girls  ; he  takes  the  work  out  and  distributes  it ; 
does  not  do  the  work  himself — sweater.) 

Glass  Beveller  1 school  child 


children  and  1 baby 

tt  1 i,  ••• 


Painter  2 

Labourer  2 

„ 4 

Labourer  1 

Bootmaker 1 „ 

(Steady  and  industrious.) 

Watchmaker 2 school  children  


child  and  1 baby. 


o 03 

D.  11 


B.  2 
B.  2 


B.  2 
B.  10c 
B 7 


B.  37 
B.  3 

E.  5 

E.  5 

D.  10c 

B.  33 

C.  7 
B.  2 

E.  7 
B.  7 

E.  19 

E.  8 
B.  33 
B.  33 

D.  4 
B.  33 

E.  20 


E.  10c 

C.  7 
B.  2 

A.  1 

B.  2 

F.  11 

D.  105 
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Carver 4 school  children  and  2 babies  ... 

(An  injured  leg  prevents  him  working  full  time.) 

23.  Woeker  at  Jam  Factory...  2 school  children  

No  children  at  school  

25.  Cane -dealer  (wife chars)...  3 school  children,  1 baby 


(Man  hawks:  complains  that  School  Board  has  ruined  his  trade 
by  abolishing  flogging  in  the  schools.) 

25.  Stoker  3 school  children  

Labourer  2 ,,  ,,  1 baby ... 

(Have  had  parish  relief.) 

27.  Labourer  3 school  children  

„ 2 „ „ 1 baby 

(Lazy,  drunken  vagabond,  and  ill-treats  his  wife,  who  does  washing.) 
Carpenter 1 school  child 


m 

w 

vi 

o 

5 

m 

B. 

& 

D. 

12 

B. 

22 

E. 

5 

B. 

2 

E. 

5 

A. 

1 

E. 

7 

General  Character. — Majority  very  poor  and  rough ; some  of  the  loafing  semi-criminal 
class  and  given  to  drink  ; lazy,  shiftless  people. 


Marble  Street  (South). 


1.  Labourer  (wife  does  match- (•  3 school  children,  1 baby,  1 -> 

box  making)  ( boy  hawker j very  poor... 

(Casual  work,  very  poor,  dirty,  untidy  lot.) 

Cabman  3 school  children,  1 baby 

(Wife  drinks  up  all  his  earnings.) 

Hawker No  children  at  school 

2.  Labourer  3 school  children,  1 baby 

(Would  not  care  for  regular  work  ; loafs  about  and  scavenges  dust  heaps.) 
Smith  (widower)  1 school  child 

3.  Labourer  (?) 2 ,,  children,  2 babies  

(Now  in  gaol  for  cruelty  to  wife,  who  is  judicially  separated  from 
him,  wife  has  charge  of  children  and  gets  parish  relief.) 
Match-box  Maker  (widow)  3 school  children  

4.  Labourer  4 ,,  „ 1 baby 

(Hop-pickers  in  season  ; doesn’t  try  to  get  work ; wouldn’t  go  hopping 
if  the  weather  wasn’t  warm.) 

Turner  3 school  children  

(Drink.) 

Labourer  4 school  children,  1 baby,  and  1 van  boy 

gets  3 s 6 d week 

(Won't  work  at  all ; wife  supports  family  and  is  brutally  ill-treated  by 
husband,  who  is  now  in  gaol  for  not  answering  summons  and 
non-payment  of  fine.) 

6.  Portmanteau  Maker  2 school  children,  1 boy  helps 

Painter  1 ,,  child  and  1 baby 


B.  2 
B.  3 

B.  2 

E.  9 

A.  33 

E.  35 

B.  2 

B.  8 
A.  1 

E.  10c 

C.  7 
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E.  11 

D.  4 
B.  35 

E.  10a 


6.  Labourer  1 baby 

(Has  built  himself  a greenhouse  at  back  of  house,  and  grows 
cucumbers  and  flowers,  which  pay  well.) 

7.  Bootmaker  (wife  old  clo’ ) 

Bk0p^  j 3 school  children,  1 girl  imbecile  

Labourer  1 „ child 

8.  Chandlers’  Shop  (widow)  2 „ children  

Printer  1 „ child 

9 empty 

10 no  children  at  school  

11.  SiGNALMAN(wife  has  mangle)  3 school  children  and  1 baby 

no  children  at  school  

12.  Lather  4 school  children  and  1 baby  

Hawker  3 ,,  ,,  

(Worked  in  stone-yard  last  winter — makes  little  wooden  toys — 
industrious,  struggling  man,  and  very  steady.) 

Jeweller  1 school  child  and  2 babies 

(Out  of  work.) 

13 no  children  at  school  

14.  Engine  Driver  (wife  has  a ) 

gk0p^  | 4 school  children  and  1 boy  over  age  

(Man  has  a pension.) 

15.  Bootmaker 3 school  children,  1 boy  over  age  

(Makes  little  slippers  and  sells  them  on  own  account.) 

16.  Casual  Labourer 2 school  children,  1 baby B.  2 

„ Bricklayer’s  Lab.  3 „ ,,  B.  3 

Carpenter 5 ,,  „ 1 girl  away B.  7 

(Very  poor,  through  drinking  wife — dirty  and  careless — always 
moving  about— casual  work.) 

17 no  children  at  school  

18.  Splint-cutter  3 school  children  B.  7 

(Summoned  5 times  for  neglect  in  sending  children  to  school.) 

Labourer  3 school  children,  1 baby B.  2 

(Works  in  stone  yard.) 

19.  Match-box  Maker  (widow)  1 school  child 

Jobber  (widower)  4 „ children,  1 girl  over  age  at  home... 

(Was  a sailor  and  did  pretty  well  till  wife  died.) 

20 empty 

21.  Bootmaker 3 school  children,  1 baby,  2 boys  over  age... 

(Good  workman,  but  lazy  and  cantankerous.) 

22.  CnARWOMAN(desertedwoman)  3 school  children  

Brushmaker  no  children  at  school  

Labourer  1 school  child  and  1 baby D.  4 

23.  Labourer  (widower) 1 ,,  ,,  and  1 boy  over  age  D.  4 

„ 1 ,,  ,,  1 girl  over  age D.  4 

24.  Auction  Porter  1 „ ,,  1 boy  over  age F.  G 


D.  13 

B.  7 
B.  22 

B.  105 

F.  13 
B.  19 


B.  35 
B.  2 


B.  11 


B.  33 
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25.  Painter’s  Labourer 2 school  children  

(Casual  work  in  stone-yard  all  last  winter.) 

Labourer  3 school  children  and  1 baby  

Boot  Finisher  2 „ „ „ 

26.  Bootmaker 1 „ child,  1 baby  

Caller  Up no  children  at  school  

27.  Brass  Finisher  (wife  a 

washes)  j 1 sc^°°l  child  (very  delicate) 


B.  3 

B.  2 

D.  11 

E.  11 


E.  9 


General  character.  Mostly  belong  to  the  casual  working  class  and  very  poor. 


Bendigo  Street.  (Class  B — darlc  blue  on  map.) 


1.  Machinist — Umbrella  covers  (a  widow) 
2 

3.  General  Dealer 

4.  Washerwoman  (widow)  

5.  Carman 

6 

7.  Carman 

8.  Painter  

Boot  Mender  

9.  Irregular  Labourer 

10.  Carman 

11.  Hawker 

Casual  Labourer 

12.  Wood  Turner 

13.  Irregular  Labourer 

14.  Carman 

15 

16.  Journeyman  Confectioner  

17 

18.  Irregular  Labourer 

19 

20.  Painter 

21.  Mangler  (widow) 

22 

23.  Cabman  


24.  Washerwoman  (widow) 
Cook  


3 school  children  

no  children  at  school.. 

.very  poor 

B. 

35 

1 school  child 

E. 

23 

4 sch.  children  & 1 baby,  v.  poor 

B. 

33 

2 school  children 

empty  

B. 

3 

4 school  children 

very  poor 

B. 

3 

3 >>  „ 

tt 

B. 

7 

^ » 

B. 

19 

3 it  ,,  

>> 

B. 

3 

3 ti  >i  

p.  reg. 

D. 

4 

2 ,,  ,,  lbaby... 

very  poor 

B. 

22 

3 )i  i,  

It 

B. 

2 

2 ii  i,  

tt 

B. 

8 

2 „ „ lbaby... 

tt 

B. 

3 

4 

* »»  »»  >»  ••• 
no  children  at  school .. 

tt 

B. 

4 

1 school  child  & 1 baby, 
empty  

very  poor 

B. 

12 

3 school  children  

no  children  at  school.. 

.very  poor 

B. 

3 

1 school  child 

p.  ir. 

C. 

7 

2 „ children  

no  children  at  school.. 

.very  poor 

B. 

33 

2 ,,  ill — insufficient  food 

no  ,,  at  school 

B. 

14 

1 school  child 

very  poor 

B. 

33 

3 ,,  children 

• tt 

B. 

15 
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25.  Coal  Porter— Wife  sells  toys  in  street  3 sch.  children  & 1 baby ; very  poor 

(Out  of  work,  been  on  tramp  a good  deal  trying  for  work — children  hawk 

in  the  street.) 

Smelter  3 school  children  and  1 baby 

(Earns  pretty  good  money,  but  both  drink,  and  children  greatly  neglected. 

26.  Coal  Porter  2 school  children  ...very  poor,  ir. 

,,  1 ,,  child very  poor 

Journeyman  Bootmaker  2 „ children  ,, 

27.  Waiter  (discharged  soldier) 3 „ ,,  „ 

Cabman 3 „ ,,  „ 

28 no  children  at  school 

Timekeeper..... 4 school  children  & 1 baby;  poor 

29.  Mason* 1 ,,  child  

Journeyman  Butcher* 1 ,,  

(♦Wives  are  rackety,  drinking  women.) 

30.  Paperhangeb  3 school  children poor 

no  school  children  

31.  Painter 3 „ ,,  1 baby ; very  poor 

Casual  Labourer  1 „ child  „ 

32.  Carpenter 3 ,,  children 

33.  Labourer  (wife  has  stall  at  Kingsland)  1 scli.ch.,loldergirlhelpsmother 

(Out  of  work,  gone  on  tramp  to  Manchester  to  try  for  work  on  Ship  Canal. 
no  school  children 

34.  Porter  (regular) 2 school  children  & 1 baby ; poor 

Carman 2 

35.  Porter  (regular)  wife  keeps  a small  shop  2 

36.  (6  or  7 rms.)  looks  after  railway  property  3 

37-  (4  and  kitchen)  Decorator  2 

Hawker  1 ,,  child  .... 

38.  French  Polisher  2 ,,  children 


cj  O 

5 m 

B.  2 


B.  9 


comf. 


poor 


Carman  (wife  chars) 2 

(The  man  is  in  hospital — consumptive.) 


) 

B.  3 
B.  3 
B.  11 

B.  15 

C.  14 

D.  5 

E.  7 
E.  15 

C.  7 

B.  7 
B.  2 
E.  7 

B.  2 

) 

D.  4 

D.  4 

E.  5 
E.  6 

C.  7 
C.  22 
E.  16 
B.  31 


General  character. — Wretchedly  poor  and  improvident — old  houses  in  very  dilapi- 
dated condition — people  work  hard  when  they  can  get  it,  but  are  frequently  out  of 
work,  and  have  no  idea  of  thrift. 


Thorn  Street.  (Classes  C and  D — coloured  light  blue  on  map.) 


1.  Coachmaker — (earns  15s  week) 

Crossing  sweeper  

2.  Shoemaker  

3.  Confectioner 


2 school  children,  1 boy  over  age  B.  14 
no  children  at  school,  1 boy  at  work 
4 school  children,  1 boy  helps  ...  C.  11 
2 ,,  1 baby,  1 boy  at  work  D.  12 

no  children  at  school 
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4.  Coal  Poster 

5.  Boxmaker 


2 school  children,  1 baby E.  5 

no  children  at  school,  1 boy  at  work 


C.  Ostler 


>»  )>  

i>  » 1 over  age 


7.  Washerwoman 


8.  Washerwoman 


9.  Carpenter 


10. 


(a  widow)  1 school  child 

no  children  at  school 


(a  widow)  3 school  children,  1 boy  at  work 

(Very  poor — receives  parish  relief.) 

no  school  children  

3 sch.  chldrn.  1 baby,  1 boy  at  work 

no  children  at  school 


D.  33 
B.  33 

G.  7 


1 1.  Labourer  (wife  chars.) 

»>  

12 

13.  Porter  


14.  Shoemaker 


15.  Boot  Finisher  . 

Waiter 

16.  Labourer 

»>  

17.  COMBMAKER  

Dock  Labourer 

18.  Brickmaker 


19.  Brickmaker 

Bootmaker  

20.  Painter  (wife  chars.) 


»»  !) 


3 school  children,  1 baby  

B. 

2 

1 sch.ehild(suffersfromillhealth) 

B. 

2 

no  children  at  school 

2 school  children 

E. 

5 

no  children  at  school 

2 school  children 

E. 

11. 

no  children  at  school 

1 school  child 

D. 

11 

3 ,,  children 

D. 

15 

3 >>  ,,  1 baby 

D. 

4 

D. 

4 

D. 

10c 

2 ” >1  1 girl  over  age 

D. 

4 

3 ,,  ,,  1 baby 

D. 

7 

no  children  at  school 

2 school  children,  1 girl  at  work 

C. 

7 

3 >>  i,  

D. 

11 

® i>  „ 1 baby 

G 

7 

General  character.— Houses  consist  of  4 rooms  and  kitchen  and  let  at  8s  per  week. 
Decent  poor  people,  struggling  along.  A large  proportion  of  children  in  the  latter  part. 


Hepwoeth  Street.  (Classes  C and  D — light  blue  on  map.) 

2.  Blacksmith  (wife  keeps  a 

sweets  shop)  J ® school  children,  2 babies  F.  9 

4.  Irregular  Labourer  1 „ child q 3 

Labourer  (wife  invalid)  ...  No  children  at  school,  fatherof  above  labourer 

b.  Gasfitter  (regular)  2 school  children  E 7 

8.  Begular  Labourer  4 „ „ 1 baby,  1 boy  at  work  D.  4 

VOL.  I.  n 
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10.  Clerk  

12.  Boot  Jobbing  

tf  >>  

14 

16 

18.  News  Shop  (widow).. 

20.  Greengrocer’s  Shop 

22.  Painter  

Painter’s  Father  &Mother 


..  2 school  children,  1 baby .. 

..  1 ,,  child 

. 3 „ children,  1 baby 

(Dirty,  man  has  ill  health.) 

empty  

No  children  at  school  

If  f 5 *•••• 

»>  ff  

4 school  children,  2 babies 
No  children  at  school  


(poor) 

(very  poor) 


(poor) 


24. 


26.  Regular  Labourer  (wife 

laundry) 

28.  Regular  Porter  (ware- 
house) (wife  laundry) 

28a.  Bootmaker 

Caretaker  of  School 

30.  Publican 

32.  Regular  Labourer  

34  

36.  Regular  Labourer  

38.  Foreman  Builder 

40.  Painter  (very  irreg.)  (wife 
laundress  employs  2 

or  3 women)  

1.  Regular  Labourer  

3.  Hairdresser’s  Shop 

5.  Milk  Carrier  


| 2 school  children,  1 boy  at  work  ...  (comf.) 

| 3 ,,  » 

2 ,,  >)  

No  children  at  school  

..  1 baby 

1 school  child 

empty  

1 school  child 

2 ,,  children  

j-4  „ „ 1 baby,  1 girl  helps  mother 

1 school  child .' 

2 ,,  children  (comfortable) 

1 „ child,  1 boy  with  father 

No  children  at  school  


7. 


9. 

11. 


13. 


15. 

17. 

19. 

21. 


Irregular  Bricklayer  i 

(wife  mangles)  } 4 schod  children>  1 bab? 


No  children  at  school  ... 

Tram  Driver 4 school  children,  1 baby 

Coachman,  Livery  Stables  6 „ „ 

(Only  paid  by  job,  irregular.) 


Charwoman  (widow) 

Gardener  (regular) 
Gardener  ,, 


Gardener 


3 school  children  

(Single  men  lodgers.) 

4 school  children  .... 

1 „ child 

No  children  at  school 

empty  

No  children  at  school 
1 school  child,  1 baby 
No  children  at  school 


(poor) 


(comfortable) 
...  (very  poor) 


(poor) 


(poor) 


cS  O 

5 03 

E.  28 
C.  19 
C.  ID 


D.  7 

E.  5 

E.  5 

E.  11 

D.  4 

D.  4 

F.  7 

E.  7 

D.  4 

E.  24 
E.  15 

C.  7 

E.  14 

C.  14 

D.  33 

D.  13 
D.  13 

D.  IS 
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23 

25 

27.  Gardener  

29 

31.  Regular  Carman 


33.  Bricklayer  (regular)  

35 

37.  Bricklayer  

39.  Invalid  (wife  keeps  chand- 
ler’s shop)  


No  children  at  school  

empty  

4 school  children,  1 haby (poor) 

No  children  at  school  

3 school  children  (comfortable) 

No  children  at  school  


1 school  child,  1 boy  bricklayer,  1 girl 

service  

No  children  at  school  

» it  elder  sons  married... 

5 school  children  (poor) 


41 

43.  Brush  Shop  

45.  Butcher’s  Shop  

47.  Dock  Service  (wife  grocer’s 

shop)  

49.  Carpenter  (wife  green-gro- 
cer’s shop  

51.  Publican 

51a.  Carman  (regular)  


empty  

No  children  at  school  

4 school  children  (employs  1 man) 

1 ,,  child  ...  (1  daughter  helps  mother) 

4 ,,  children  ...  (2  boys  help  mother) 

3 ii  n 

4,,  ii  1 baby 


General  Character. — Poor  working  class. 


Everett  Street.  (Mixed  Street — purple  on  map.) 


l. 


3. 


5. 

7. 

9. 

11. 

.3. 


Regular  Dock  Labourer  j 2 sch°o1  chil(h'en>  1 boy  at  work  earning  4,  J 

1 week  (comfortable)  ) 

Mangler  (mother  of  above)  No  children  at  school  

Regular  Dock  Labourer  a 

(wife  dead) j * school  child,  1 in  reformatory 

(Poor  in  consequence  of  drink.) 

Regular  Road  Labourer  f 

(wife  in  asylum)  J ^ school  children  

(Poor  in  consequence  of  drink.) 

Labourer  at  Furniture  a 

Warehouse  j 3 school  children  (very  poor) 

Wheelwright  3 „ „ 2 babies  (very  poor) 

(Out  of  work  for  2 months.) 

2 families  with  no  children  at  school 


Journeyman  Bootmaker  ... 

Printer 

Beer  House  

Catsmeat  Hawker  (wife 
keeps  catsmeat  shop) 
VOL.  i. 


2 school  children,  1 baby 

1 ,,  child (comfortable) 

in  course  of  demolition  

4 school  children 


o 

a 


in 


D.  18 

E.  5 

E.  7 


D.  31 


F.  25 

E.  5 

F.  7 

G.  27 
D.  5 


E.  5 

D.  4 

D.  4 

B.  2 
B.  8 


C.  11 
E.  10a 


E.  22 


2 * 
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oo  » 

in  -*-? 

rt  o 


15. 


17. 


19. 

21. 


Mangler  (widow)  2 children  at  school  ., 

no  children  at  school 

Catsheat  Hawker  (wife  -) 

keeps  sweet  shop) j “ school  children 

Parents  oe  above no  children  at  school 

Coal  Dealer ,,  ,, 


o to 


C.  33 


E.  22 


23. 

25. 

27. 


Charwoman  (widow) 3 school  children  (very  poor,  consumptive) 

no  children  at  school  

Undertaker  2 school  children  (man  occasionally  employs) 


B.  33 
E.  19 


29. 

31. 


1 no  children  at  school,  1 boy  earning  6 s 6 d,  1 
Weaver  (wife  general  shop)  ] ± gM  in  shop  J 


S3. 


boxes) , 
Charwoman  (widow) , 


35. 


2. 

4. 


Weaver  2 school  children,  1 boy  in  City,  1 girl  helps 

Hemp  Dresser  (wife  match- 13,,  ,,  1 baby,  1 girl  fancy  boxes,  \ 

J 1 girl  loafs  at  home  J 

(Wife  on  the  drink  2 or  3 days  a week). 

1 1 school  child,  1 boy  gun  factory,  1 girl  1 

J match  boxes  (very  poor.)  J 

(Does  not  get  much  work.) 

Beer  House  6 school  children,  1 baby 

(A  rope-ground  here — about  a dozen  men  employed.  They  work  by 
the  piece,  and  have  each  to  find  their  own  boy.  Do  very 
well  all  the  summer.) 

Weaver  (wife  helps) 2 school  children  

14  ,,  ,,  2 babies,  1 boy  in  City  at  1 

"■  J 6s  per  week J 

1 4 school  children,  1 baby,  1 boy  in  City  at  1 
■"  J 5s  iier  week J 


F.  lOi 
D.  10a 


B.  33 
E.  27 


Cigar  Maker. 


F.  lOd 
E.  12 


Weaver 


Journevman  Bricklayer  a 


(wife  machinist  and  j-3  school  children,  1 baby, 
employs  a girl)  J 


F.  lOi 
F.  7 


10. 


2 girls  at  fancy  boxes  ...  E.  8 


12. 

14. 

16. 

18. 

20. 


22. 


Cabinet  Maker  (wife  bead  •) 

trimming)  j ” ’ 

Journeyman  Printer  1 „ child,  2 babies 

Turner  (wife  dressmaker)  1 „ ,,  2 girls  help  mother 

Charwoman  (widow) no  children  school  age,  1 girl  delicate  

Cabinet  Maker 1 school  child,  1 boy  in  City  at  5s  per  week 

Casual  Labourer  (wife  a 

occasionally  makes  hi  ,,  „ 2 nurse  girls 

match  boxes) J 

Casual  Labourer no  children  at  school,  1 baby 

Begular  Carman  1 school  child,  2 babies 

no  children  a school 


E.  10,i 

F.  8 


E.  8 
C.  3 


E.  5 


24. 
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B.  Casual  Labourer 2 selil.  children,  1 baby,  2 girls  make  matches 

3 empty  


D.  Porter  at  London  Hospital  3 school  children,  1 baby 

2.  Bricklayer’s  Labourer  ...  4 „ ,,  1 ,,  2 boys  in  City  ... 

(Should  do  well,  but  wife  drinks.) 

4.  Charwoman  (widow)  2 school  children,  2 girls  make  fancy  boxes 

B.  Bricklayer’s  Labourer  ...  1 ,,  child,  1 baby  

3.  Trimming  Maker  (slack)  ...  5 ,,  children,  1 baby,  1 boy  at  5s 

3 no  children  at  school  

2,  44 open  space  

3.  Foreman,  Dung  Carts 2 school  children,  1 baby 

(Plead  poverty,  but  should  do  well.) 

3.  Bricklayer’s  L.abourer  ...  4 school  children,  1 baby 

Labourer  (wife  chars.) 2 ,,  ,,  

(A  loafer,  will  go  off  for  4 or  5 weeks  together,  no  one  knowing  what 
becomes  of  him.  Will  then  come  back  and  go  into  the 
Union.  Does  no  work  and  has  given  his  wife  no  money 
for  years.) 


(2  nurse  girls) 


3.  Hemp  Dresser 1 school  child,  2 girls  help  father  

(They  work  in  a small  yard  at  back.) 

2.  Casual  Dock  Labourer  f 1 school  child,  1 boy  at  stationer’s,  1 girl  3 

(wife  trousers  work) 1 helps  mother  J 

no  children  at  school 

t.  Boot  Finisher  (wife  been  f 2 children  at  school,  2 babies  (irregular  and  3 
ill)  I poor) J 

3.  PiEgular  Carman  5 school  children,  1 baby  (poor) 

3 „ (poor) 

3.  Bricklayer’s  Labourer  ... 

(irreg.)  (wife  disabled) 

no  children  at  school 

3.  Casual  Dock  Labourer  ) 

(wife  makes  match-boxes)  f 2 sch°o1  children’  1 bab? 

~ . , ( 1 child,  1 girl  makes  matches,  1 girl  3 

Charwoman  (widow) i e i 

Casual  Dock  L.abourer  3 , , , . ...  ..  , , , 

(wife  left  him)  J 4 Sch°o1  chlldren (helpless  and  lazy) 

2.  Bootlaster  2 ,,  ,,  (2  sons  in  City,  5s  and  6s) 

no  children  at  school 

L Trimming  Maker  (slack) ...  4 school  children,  1 baby 

Casual  Labourer 2 

»>  >1  

3.  Casual  Dock  Labourer  ) ^ 

(w-ife  has  fits  of  insanity)  3 ” ” 

no  children  at  school 

S3.  Hairdresser 1 school  child,  1 baby  


O UJ 

C.  2 


E.  5 
C.  3 

E.  33 
E.  3 
B.  10c 


E.  5 

C.  3 

A.  1 


E.  lOe 
C.  2 

C.  11 

D.  5 
D.  5 

B.  3 

B.  3 

C.  33 

B.  2 

F.  11 

B.  10c 
B.  2 

B.  2 


E.  15 
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70. 

72. 


Casual  Labourer  (wife  \ 
bead-work,  and  also  [• 

drinks)  / 

Ginger  Beer  Bottler 

In  LoNDONHosPiTAL(widow) 
Washing,  &c.  (widow) 


1 school  child,  and  1 boy,  City,  at  Gs  . 

3 „ children,  1 baby  

1 ,,  child,  and  2 in  parish  school 

1 ,,  child 

No  children  at  school 


74.  Casual  Dock  Labourer  (wife  1 g gchool  children 

of  doubtful  character) ...  ) 

Coal  Leader  at  Station  ...  3 „ ,,  2 babies  

(Do  very  badly  in  Summer,  but  better  in  Winter.) 

76.  Casual  Dock  Labourer  ...  2 school  children,  1 baby  

Machinist  (deserted female)  3 „ ,,  1 baby. ..(queer  character) 

Kegular  Carman  (wifeK  q „ and  1 girlat  home 

drinks)  ) 

78.  Porter  (wife,  general  shop)  3 „ ,,  2 at  service  

no  children  at  school 


5 to 
B.  3 

B.  3 

B.  37 

C.  33 

B.  2 
B.  3 

B.  2 

C.  34 

D.  5 
B.  5 


General  character. — A mixed  street,  but  the  poorer  class  preponderate.  Decent  kind 
of  small  houses  overlooking  a disused  cemetery. 


Lanthoen  Street.  (Classes  E and  F — coloured  pinlc  on  map.) 

} 


1.  Cab  Proprietor  (a  single  \ 

man)  

2.  Cebtificateb  Midwife no  children  at  school,  1 girl  pupil  teacher 

(Her  mother  also  lives  here.) 

3.  Confectioner  (journeyman)  3 school  children,  2 babies  F.  12 

4 No  children  at  school 


1 boy  aged  13. 


■ 2 school  children. 


F.  23 


6.  Coal  Agent  

7.  Draughtsman  in  a Ship- 

building Yard 

(Has  left  his  wife  but  makes  her  an  allowance.) 

Compositor  2 school  children,  1 baby  F.  10a 

8.  Agent 3 ,,  „ F.  28 

9.  Commercial  Traveller  ...  2 „ ,,  1 baby,  1 son  on  ’bus G.  23 

10 no  children  at  school 

11.  Carpet  Planner  1 child  at  school,  1 baby  E.  13 

Coach  Painter  2 school  children  F.  7 

12 No  children  at  school  


13.  Cellarman  (wife,  dress-  j x child  at  adlool (1  girl  he]ps  mother)  F.  15 

maker)  ) 


14. 


empty 
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15. 

16. 

17. 

13. 

19. 

20. 


Clerk 3 school  children,  1 baby  

Bricklayer  (On  own  acct.)  2 „ ,,  

A Widow No  children  at  school (1  boy,  aged  13) 

empty  

Sign  Writer 1 child  at  school 

Vellum  Binder  (wife  dress- 
maker)  

Hatter  (wife  keeps  grocer’s 


malrBr)  ' ~ j 2 school  children,  1 girl  helps  mother 


shop) 


}< 


O co 

F.  23 
F.  19 


F.  19 
F.  10a 

F.  11 


21. 

22. 

“ Something  in  the  Civil 
Service  ” 

a school  

► 1 child  at  school  (goes  to  grocer’s  school)... 

G. 

29 

23. 

Charwoman  (widow)  

’ 3 school  children  and  1 in  Merchant  ] 
Seamen’s  Home J 

D. 

33 

24. 

no  children  at  school 

25. 

Machine  Maker  (journey- 
man)   

| 2 school  children  

F. 

9 

26. 

27. 

Painter  

empty  

3 school  children  

E. 

7 

Sailor 

1 child  at  school,  1 baby  

E. 

17 

28. 

Bailway  Official 

2 school  children,  1 baby 

E. 

13 

Cheesemonger  (Journey-  ‘ 
man)  

• 1 child  at  school 

E. 

15 

29. 

empty  

30. 

Brushmaker  

2 school  children  

E. 

10<; 

Carman  

4 

E. 

5 

31. 

Packer  

3 ,,  ,,  1 girl  servant 

E. 

5 

Brushdresser  (widow) 1 child  at  school 

(Just  about  to  be  married.) 

E. 

85 

32. 

Regular  Labourer  

2 school  children  

no  children  at  school 

E. 

5 

33. 

Dye -MAKER 

2 school  children,  1 baby 

no  children  at  school 

E. 

10d 

34. 

Grocer’s  Shop  

1 child  at  school,  1 boy  over  age  helps 

F. 

24 

35. 

Baker’s  Shop  (employ  an 
assistant)  

[ 1 » 1 baby  

F. 

25 

36.  Oil  Shop. 


( Manager  lives  here  but  has  no  children  at 
l school 


37.  Draper’s  Shop  no  children  at  school 

38 empty  

39.  Cornciiandler  no  children  at  school,  1 over  age 

40.  Beer  House  ,,  ,,  ,, 

41.  Factory  Labourer  3 school  children  

no  children  at  school 


E.  5 
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m 

K 

a 

O 

O 

72 

42. 

Railway  Ticket  Collector 

3 school  children  (1  an  idiot)  

F. 

13 

43. 

Carman  

2 „ „ 2 babies 

E. 

5 

44. 

Engineer  

2 „ „ 1 baby  

E. 

9 

Carman  

1 child  at  school 

E. 

5 

General  Character. — All  the  houses  consist  of  7 rooms  and  scullery  and  let  at  13s 
per  week.  The  people  are  all  in  good  circumstances,  and  the  houses  well-built  and 
commodious  as  a rule,  but  a few  new  houses  are  jerry  built. 


From  notes  such  as  these  the  information  given  in 
our  schedules  was  tabulated,  and  from  them  also  was 
coloured  the  map  which,  now  forms  a part  of  that 
published  in  connection  with  these  volumes.  The  people 
— that  is  those  of  them  who  had  school  children 
— were  classified  by  their  employment  and  by  their 
apparent  status  as  to  means ; the  streets  were  classified 
according  to  their  inhabitants.  Such  is  the  nature  of  our 
information,  and  such  the  use  made  of  it.  It  was  possible 
to  subject  the  map  to  the  test  of  criticism,  and  it  was  mainly 
for  this  purpose  that  it  was  prepared.  It  was  exhibited  at 
Toynbee  Hall  and  Oxford  House,  and  was  seen  and  very 
carefully  studied  by  many  who  are  intimately  acquainted, 
not  with  the  whole,  but  each  with  some  part,  of  the  district 
portrayed.  Especially,  we  obtained  most  valuable  aid  in 
this  way  from  the  Relieving  Officers  and  from  the  agents 
of  the  Charity  Organization  Society.  The  map  stood  the 
test  very  well.  There  were  errors,  but  on  reference  they 
were,  in  almost  every  case,  found  to  be  due  to  mistake  in 
the  transfer  of  verbal  into  graphic  description,  or  conse- 
quent on  our  having  made  a whole  street  the  unit  of  colour, 
whereas  different  parts  of  the  same  street  were  of  very 
different  character.  The  map  was  revised,  and  now  equally 
represents  the  facts  as  disclosed  by  this  inquiry,  and  as 
agreed  to  by  the  best  local  authorities. 

Our  books  of  notes  are  mines  of  information.  They  have 
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"been  referred  to  again  and  again  at  each  stage  of  our  work. 
So  valuable  have  they  jn-oved  in  unforeseen  ways,  that  I 
only  regret  they  were  not  more  slowly  and  deliberately 
prepai’ed ; more  stuffed  with  facts  than  even  they  are.  As 
it  was,  we  continually  improved  as  we  went  on,  and  may  be 
said  to  have  learnt  our  trade  by  the  time  the  work  was  done. 
At  first,  nothing  seemed  so  essential  as  speed.  The  task  was 
so  tremendous ; the  prospect  of  its  completion  so  remote 
and  every  detail  cost  time.  In  the  Tower  Hamlets  division, 
which  was  completed  first,  we  gave  on  the  average  19|  hours 
work  to  each  School  Board  visitor;  in  the  Hackney  division 
this  was  increased  to  23£  hours.  St.  George’s-iu-tke-East 
when  first  done  in  1886  cost  60  hours’  work  with  the  visitors ; 
when  revised  it  occupied  83  hours.  At  the  outset  we  shut 
our  eyes,  fearing  lest  any  prejudice  of  our  own  should  colour 
the  information  we  received.  It  was  not  till  the  books  were 
finished  that  I or  my  secretaries  ourselves  visited  the 
streets  amongst  which  we  had  been  living  in  imagination. 
But  later  we  gained  confidence,  and  made  it  a rule  to  see 
each  street  ourselves  at  the  time  we  received  the  visitors 
account  of  it.  With  the  insides  of  the  houses  and  their 
inmates  there  was  no  attempt  to  meddle.  To  have  done  so- 
would  have  been  an  unwarrantable  impertinence ; and, 
besides,  a contravention  of  our  understanding  with  the  School 
Board,  who  object,  very  rightly,  to  any  abuse  of  the  delicate- 
machinery  with  which  they  work.  Nor,  for  the  same  reason, 
did  we  ask  the  visitors  to  obtain  information  specially  for 
us.  We  dealt  solely  with  that  which  comes  to  them  in  a 
natural  way  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

Ike  amount  of  information  obtained  varied  with  the 
different  visitors ; some  had  not  been  long  at  the  work, 
and  amongst  those  who  had  been,  there  was  much 
difference  in  the  extent  of  their  knowledge ; some  might 
be  less  trustworthy  than  others : but  taking  them  as 
a body  I cannot  speak  too  highly  of  their  ability  and  good 
sense.  I also  wish  to  express  my  warm  thanks  for  the 
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ready  manner  in  which  all — the  Divisional  Committees 
themselves,  the  District  Superintendents,  and  the  Visitors  ; 
lent  themselves  to  my  purpose.  For  without  this  nothing 
could  have  been  done.  The  merit  of  the  information  so 
obtained,  looked  at  statistically,  lies  mainly  in  the  breadth 
of  view  obtained.  It  is  in  effect  the  whole  population  that 
comes  under  review.  Other  agencies  usually  seek  out 
some  particular  class  or  deal  with  some  particular  condition 
of  people.  The  knowledge  so  obtained  may  be  more  exact, 
but  it  is  circumscribed  and  very  apt  to  produce  a distortion 
of  judgment.  For  this  reason,  the  information  to  be  had 
from  the  School  Board  visitors,  with  all  its  inequalities  and 
imperfections,  is  excellent  as  a framework  for  a picture  of 
the  Life  and  Labour  of  the  People. 

The  population  brought  directly  under  schedule — viz., 
heads  of  families  and  school  children  coming  under  the  ken 
of  the  School  Board  visitors,  with  the  proportion  of  wives 
and  of  older  or  younger  children  all  partly  or  wholly 
dependent  on  these  heads  of  families  and  sharing  their 
life — amounts  to  from  one-half  to  two-tliirds  of  the  whole 
population.  The  rest  have  been  scheduled  by  other  means 
or  in  proportion,  according  to  the  three  assumptions  already 
noted. 

The  special  difficulty  of  making  an  accurate  picture  of 
so  shifting  a scene  as  the  low-class  streets  in  East  London 
present  is  very  evident,  and  may  easily  be  exaggerated.  As 
in  photographing  a crowd,  the  details  of  the  picture  change 
continually,  but  the  general  effect  is  much  the  same,  what- 
ever moment  is  chosen.  I have  attempted  to  produce  an 
instantaneous  picture,  fixing  the  facts  on  my  negative  as 
they  appear  at  a given  moment,  and  the  imagination  of  my 
readers  must  add  the  movement,  the  constant  changes,  the 
whirl  and  turmoil  of  life.  In  many  districts  the  people  are 
always  on  the  move;  they  shift  from  one  part  of  it  to 
another  like  “fish  in  a river.”  The  School  Board  visitors 
follow  them  as  best  they  may,  and  the  transfers  from  one 
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visitor’s  boot  to  another’s  are  very  numerous.*  Ou  the 
whole,  however,  the  people  usually  do  not  go  far,  and  often 
cling  from  generation  to  generation  to  one  vicinity,  almost 
as  if  the  set  of  streets  which  lie  there  were  an  isolated 
country  village. 

The  inquiry  as  to  Central  London  was  undertaken  by  a 
committee  of  six,  of  whom  the  present  Editor  was  one,  and 
that  for  Battersea  by  Mr.  Graham  Balfour;  the  method 
adopted  in  each  case  being  the  same  as  had  been  employed 
in  East  London. 

As  to  the  Trade  inquiries,  the  method  of  investigation 
adopted  is  indicated  in  the  first  chapter  of  Yol.  IV.,  and  as 
to  the  Special  Subjects  treated,  each  will  tell  its  own  tale. 

At  every  point  of  the  inquiry  I have  received  most 
valuable  assistance  from  my  secretary,  Mr.  Jesse  Argyle,  to 
whose  grasp  of  principle  and  patient  application  to  details 
is  owing  a large  share  of  whatever  value  it  possesses. 

For  the  rest,  I have  heartily  to  thank  all  those  (and  they 
are  very  numerous)  who  have  helped  me  at  one  stage  or 
other,  but  especially  are  my  thanks  due  to  those  who  by 
undertaking  to  deal  with  different  branches  of  the  subject 
have  enriched  its  treatment  and  made  a certain  measure  of 
completeness  possible. 

* A return  prepared  by  one  of  the  School  Board  visitors,  who  has 
a fairly  representative  district  in  Bethnal  Green,  shows  that  of  1204  families 
(with  2720  children)  on  his  books,  530  (with  1450  children)  removed  in  a 
single  year. 


CHAPTER  II. 


CONCERNING  THE  WHOLE  DISTEICT  UNDER  REVIEW. 


If  London  north  of  the  Thames  is  considered  as  a semicircle 
of  which  the  City  is  an  enlarged  centre,  the  part  with  which 
I am  about  to  deal  forms  a quadrant,  having  for  its  radii 
Kingsland  Road  running  due  north,  and  the  River  Thames 
running  due  east.  Between  these  lies  the  Mile  End  Road 
(continued  as  the  Bow  Road  to  Bow),  while  a similar 
division  more  to  the  north  may  be  made  in  the  line  of 
Hackney,  dividing  the  quadrant  into  three  equal  segments, 
but  the  route  to  Hackney  is  deflected  by  Victoria  Park,  and 
no  street  exactly  occupies  the  line.  The  district  also 
includes  Hoxton  and  De  Beauvoir  Town  lying  to  the  west 
of  Kingsland  Road,  but  is  otherwise  co-extensive  with  this 
quadrant.  The  City  itself  has  a radius  of  nearly  a mile,  and 
outside  of  this  London  extends  to  the  north  and  east  from  3 to 
4 miles.  The  greatest  extension  is  at  Stamford  Hill,  where 
the  boundary  is  A\  miles  from  Southwark  Bridge,  and  the 
least  at  Bow,  where  it  is  3|  miles  from  the  same  point. 
There  is,  however,  less  difference  than  these  figures  would 
seem  to  show  in  the  actual  extension  of  London,  for  from 
the  City  to  Bow,  the  entire  space  is  built  over,  whereas  at 
Stamford  Hill  and  Clapton  there  are  still  some  open  fields, 
and  further  south  and  east  the  Metropolitan  boundary 
includes  some  marshy  land,  unbuilt  on,  which  skirts  the 
River  Lea.  A circle  drawn  3 miles  outside  the  City  boundary 
practically  includes  the  whole  inhabited  district;  and  this  may 
be  divided  into  two  parts — an  inner  ring  of  1^  miles  ending 
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at  the  Regent’s  Canal,  and  an  ou'er  ring  of  similar  width 
extending  to  Stoke  Newington,  Clapton,  Homerton,  Hack- 
ney, Old  Ford,  Bow,  Bromley,  and  the  East  India  Docks. 
The  line  of  the  Regent’s  Canal,  which  very  closely  follows 
the  curve  of  the  inner  ring,  marks  a real  change  in  the 
character  of  the  district.  Slight  as  this  obstacle  might  be 
supposed  to  be,  it  yet  seems  to  have  been  sufficient  to  gird 
in  the  swelling  sides  of  London,  and  it  is  in  itself  a girdle  of 
poverty,  the  banks  of  the  canal  being,  along  nearly  its  whole 
length,  occupied  by  a very  poor  population. 

The  inner  ring  consists  of  most  of  Shoreditch,  Bethnal 
Green  (excepting  the  Victoria  Park  end),  all  Whitechapel 
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and  Sfc.  George’s,  Wapping,  Shad  well,  and  Ratcliff,  with 
the  inlying  portions  of  Mile  End,  for  the  most  part  tightly 
packed  with  buildings,  and  crowded  with  inhabitants, 
except  where  occupied  by  business  premises.  Space  and 
air  are  everywhere  at  a premium — the  largest  scale  map 
shows  as  open  spaces  only  a few  churchyards  and  old  burial 
grounds.  A similar  condition  of  things  extends  along  the 
river  bank,  over  Limehouse  and  Poplar  proper,  which  lie 
within  the  outer  ring,  but  the  rest  of  this  ring,  consisting  of 
Bow,  Bromley,  the  outermost  parts  of  Mile  End  and  Bethnal 
Green,  and  the  whole  of  Hackney,  show  a different  character. 
Not  only  are  there  some  large  spaces  open  to  the  public — 
Hackney  Downs,  London  Fields,  and  Victoria  Park — but 
the  map  begins  everywhere  to  show  more  ground  than 
buildings.  The  streets  are  wider ; the  houses  have  gardens 
of  some  sort ; and  in  the  houses  themselves  fewer  people  are 
packed.  In  the  inner  ring  nearly  all  available  space  is  used 
for  building,  and  almost  every  house  is  filled  up  with  families. 
It  is  easy  to  trace  the  process.  One  can  see  what  were  the 
original  buildiugs  ; in  many  cases  they  are  still  standing,  and 
between  them,  on  the  large  gardens  of  a past  state  of  things, 
has  been  built  the  small  cottage  property  of  to-day. 
Houses  of  three  rooms,  houses  of  two  rooms,  houses  of  one 
room — houses  set  back  against  a wall  or  back  to  back, 
fronting  it  may  be  on  to  a narrow  footway,  with  posts  at 
each  end  and  a gutter  down  the  middle.  Small  courts 
contrived  to  utilize  some  space  in  the  rear,  and  approached 
by  archway  under  the  building  which  fronts  the  street.  Of 
such  sort  are  the  poorest  class  of  houses.  Besides  the 
evidence  of  configuration,  these  little  places  are  often  called 
“ gardens,”  telling  their  story  with  unintended  irony.  But 
in  other  cases  all  sentiment  is  dropped,  and  another  tale 
about  their  origin  finds  expression  in  the  name  “ So  and 
so’s  rents” — not  houses,  nor  dwellings,  nor  cottages,  nor 
buildings,  nor  even  a court  or  a yard,  suggesting  human 
needs,  but  just  “ rents.” 
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Another  sort  of  filling  up  which  is  very  common  now  is 
the  building  of  workshops.  These  need  no  new  approach, 
they  go  with,  and  belong  to,  the  houses,  and  access  to  them 
is  had  through  the  houses.  One  I know  of  is  arranged 
floor  by  floor,  communicating  with  the  respective  floors  of 
the  house  in  front  by  a system  of  bridges.  These  work- 
shops may  or  may  not  involve  more  crowding  in  the  sense 
of  more  residents  to  the  acre,  but  they,  in  any  case,  occupy 
the  ground,  obstruct  light,  and  shut  out  air.  Many  are  the 
advantages  of  sufficient  open  space  behind  a house,  whether 
it  be  called  garden  or  yard,  for  economy,  comfort,  and  even 
pleasure.  Those  who  have  seen  no  more,  have  at  least 
obtained  a sort  of  bird’s-eye  view  of  such  places  from  the 
window  of  a railway  carriage,  passing  along  some  viaduct 
raised  above  the  chimneys  of  two-storied  London.  Seen 
from  a distance,  the  clothes  lines  are  the  most  visible  thing. 
Those  who  have  not  such  outside  accommodation  must  dry 
the  clothes  in  the  room  in  which  they  eat,  and  very  likely  also 
sleep  ; while  those,  more  common,  who  have  a little  scrap  of 
yard  or  stretch  ropes  across  the  court  in  front,  still  suffer 
much  discomfoi’t  from  the  close  proximity  to  door  and 
window  of  their  own  and  their  neighbours’  drying  garments. 
From  the  railway  may  be  seen,  also,  small  rough-roofed 
erections,  interspersed  with  little  glass  houses.  These 
represent  hobbies,  pursuits  of  leisure  hours — plants,  flowers, 
fowls,  pigeons,  and  there  is  room  to  sit  out,  when  the 
weather  is  fine  enough,  with  friend  and  pipe.  Such 
pleasures  must  go  when  the  workshop  invades  the  back 
yard;  and  it  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  how  essential  is 
sufficient  space  behind  each  house  for  sanitation. 

Worse  again  than  the  interleaving  of  small  cottage 
property  or  the  addition  of  workshops,  is  the  solid  backward 
extension,  whether  for  business  premises  or  as  tenements, 
or  as  common  lodging  houses,  of  the  buildings  which  front 
the  street ; and  this  finally  culminates  in  quarters  where 
house  reaches  back  to  house,  and  means  of  communication 
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are  opened  through  and  through,  for  the  convenience  and 
safeguard  of  the  inhabitants  in  case  of  pursuit  by  the  police. 
The  building  of  large  blocks  of  dwellings,  an  effort  to 
make  crowding  harmless,  is  a vast  improvement,  but  it  only 
substitutes  one  sort  of  crowding  for  another.  Nor  have  all 
blocks  of  dwellings  a good  character,  either  from  a sanitary 
or  moral  point  of  view. 

All  these  methods  of  filling  up  have  been,  and  some  of 
them  still  are,  at  work  in  the  inner  ring.  This  is  true 
throughout,  but  otherwise  each  district  has  its  peculiar 
characteristics. 


The  area  dealt  with  is  composed  of  the  following  unions 
of  parishes  or  registration  districts,  containing  in  all  about 
900,000  inhabitants  : — • 

East  London — 


Shoreditch 

...  124,000 

Bethnal  Green 

...  130,000 

Whitechapel 

...  76,000 

St.  George’s-in-the-East 

...  49,000 

Stepney 

...  63,000 

Mile  End  Old  Town... 

...  112,000 

Poplar 

...  169,000 

kney 

...  186,000  . 

Total 

• •• 

...  909,000* 

* The  population  of  Tower  Hamlets  (and  of  each  registration  district 
therein)  for  1887  was  estimated  by  comparing  the  number  of  children  of 
school  age  then  scheduled  by  the  School  Board  authorities  with  those 
existing  at  the  date  of  the  census  (1881),  it  being  assumed  that  the  population 
of  each  parish  had  increased  or  decreased  in  the  same  ratio  as  its  school 
children.  In  the  Hackney  School  Board  division,  however,  no  such  basis 
was  available,  and  so  (acting  on  a suggestion  kindly  made  by  Dr.  Longstaff) 
the  following  method  has  been  adopted  in  dealing  w'ith  the  three  registration 
districts  of  Shoreditch,  Bethnal  Green,  and  Hackney : — Comparing  1881 
with  1887,  the  birth-rate  for  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales  is  found  to 
have  decreased  by  2-7  per  1,000.  A similar  rate  of  decrease  is  assumed  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  districts  named,  and  the  population  is  arrived  at  by 
multiplying  the  actual  number  of  births  in  1887  by  this  reduced  ratio.  The 
results  obtained  correspond  closely  with  the  estimates  of  the  medical  officers 
for  the  respective  districts,  which  are  calculated  in  a different  way. 
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The  8 classes  into  which  I have  divided  these  people  are  : 
A.  The  lowest  class  of  occasional  labourers,  loafers,  and 


E.  Regular  standard  earnings — above  the  line  of  poverty. 

E.  Higher  class  labour. 

Gr.  Lower  middle  class. 

H.  Upper  middle  class. 

The  divisions  indicated  here  by  “poor”  and  “very  poor” 
are  necessarily  arbitrary.  By  the  word  “poor”  I mean  to 
describe  those  who  have  a sufficiently  regular  though  bare 
income,  such  as  18s  to  21s  per  week  for  a moderate  family, 
and  by  very  poor  ” those  who  from  any  cause  fall  much 
below  this  standard.  The  “ poor  ” are  those  whose  means 
may  be  sufficient,  but  are  barely  sufficient,  for  decent  inde- 
pendent life;  the  “very  poor  ” those  whose  means  are 
insufficient  for  this  according  to  the  usual  standard  of  life 
in  this  country.  My  “poor”  maybe  described  as  living 
under  a struggle  to  obtain  the  necessaries  of  life  and  make 
both  ends  meet ; while  the  “ very  poor  ” live  in  a state  of 
chronic  want.  It  may  be  their  own  fault  that  this  is  so  ; 
that  is  another  question ; my  first  business  is  simply  with 
the  numbers  who,  from  whatever  cause,  do  live  under  con- 
ditions of  poverty  or  destitution. 

Table  I.  on  the  next  page  shows  the  division  of  the 
population  by  classes  according  to  means  and  position  and 
by  sections  according  to  employment.  The  double  division 
is  necessary  because  no  possible  classification  by  employ- 
ment will  serve  also  to  divide  the  people  according  to 
means;  and,  in  effect,  it  will  be  found  that  most  sections 
contribute  to  more  than  one  class,  and  each  class  is  made 
up  of  many  sections.  The  numbers  of  each  class  in  each 
district,  and  the  proportion  in  which  each  class  stands  to 
the  whole  population,  are  shown  in  Tables  II.  and  III.,  which 


B.  Casual  earnings — “ ver 

C.  Intermittent  earnings 

D.  Small  regular  earnings 


very  poor.”  [semi-criminals. 


^ together  the  “ poor.” 


follow. 


voi,.  i. 
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I. — Table  of  Sections  and 


Divided  into  Sections  according  to  Character  of  Employment  of  Heads  of  Families. 


Heads 

More  or  less  Dependent. 

TJn- 

Per- 

cent- 

age. 

Class. 

Description. 

of 

Families. 

Wives. 

Children 

—15 

Young 

Persons 

15—20 

Males 
over  20 
and 

Widowers. 

Total. 

Males. 
Labour  ...1 

Lowest  class,  loafers,  &c  ... 

2,494 

2,480 

736 

1,424 

1,916 

9,050 

1-02 

2 

Casual  day-to-day  labour... 

8,725 

8,665 

16,516 

3,965 

4,634 

42,505 

4-77 

3 

Irregular  labour 

4,358 

4,335 

8,553 

2,075 

1,844 

21,165  ,2-37 

4 

Regular  work,  low  pay 

8,412 

16,019 

8,351 

15,636 

3,730 

3,433 

39,562  ! 

1-44 

5 

„ ordinary  pay 

15,937 

30,949 

7,546 

6,776 

77,227 

S-C6 

6 

Foremen  and  responsible  ) 

3,555 

3,529 

7,132 

1,692 

1,486 

17,394 

1-95 

Artisans...  7 

Building  trades  

10,377 

10,324 

20,980 

5,008 

4,226 

50,915 

5-71 

8 

Furniture,  woodwork,  Ac... 

13,113 

13,069 

26,878 

6,463 

5,197 

64,720 

7-26 

9 

Machinery  and  metals 

7,314 

7,255 

14,689 

3,481 

2,943 

35,682 

1-00 

10 

Sundry  artisans 

11.106 

11,070 

21,797 

5,277 

4,543 

53,793 

6-03 

11 

Dress  

11,960 

11,904 

23,947 

6,000 

5,251 

1,961 

59,062 

6-63 

12 

Food  preparation  

4,403 

4,384 

8,820 

2,224 

21,792 

2-44 

Locomo-  13 

Railway  servants  

1,972 

1,956 

4,008 

946 

801 

9,683 

1-09 

tion  14 

Road  service  

2,001 

1,995 

4,092 

989 

838 

9,915 

Ml 

Assist-  15 
ants 

Shops  

4,457 

4,442 

8,683 

2,097 

1,835 

21,514 

2-41 

16 

Other 

Police,  soldiers,  and  sub- 
officials   

2,618 

2,603 

5,192 

1,256 

1,094 

12,763 

i 43 

wages  17 

Seamen  

2,350 

2,324 

3,S99 

914 

961 

10,448 

117 

18 

Other  wage  earners  

3,667 

3,657 

5,480 

1,323 

1,476 

15,603 

175 

19 

Maou- 
factu-  20 

Home  industries  (not  ern- 
ploying)  ) 

3,920 

3,911 

8,131 

1,972 

1,606 

19,540 

2-20 

Small  employers  

4,464 

4,445 

10,167 

2,526 

1,937 

23,539 

2-64 

rers  21 

Large  ,,  

611 

510 

1,134 

279 

224 

2,658 

0-30 

Deal-  22 

Street  sellers,  Ac 

3,004 

2,992 

6,067 

1,500 

1,452 

15,015 

1-68 

ers  23 

General  dealers  

1,986 

1,975 

4,042 

1,034 

903 

9,940 

Ml 

24 

Small  shops  

5,057 

5,030 

9,413 

2,305 

2,155 

23,960 

2-69 

25 

Large  shops  (employing  } 

assistants)  J 

Coffee  and  boarding  houses 

3,078 

3,064 

6,581 

1,609 

1,296 

15,628 

1-75 

Refresh-  26 

606 

599 

1,167 

285 

265 

2,922 

0-33 

ment  27 
Salaried, 28 
Ac.  29 

Licensed  houses 

1,327 

7,999 

1,860 

1,321 

7,967 

1,848 

2,497 

614 

569 

0,328 

0-71 

Clerks  and  Agents 

15,461 

3,694 

3,347 

38,468 

4-31 

Subordinate  professional  .. 

3,665 

878 

770 

9,021 

1-02 

3C 

Professional  

913 

909 

1,847 

441 

375 

4,485 

0-50 

No  work  31 

Ill  and  no  occupation  

605 

600 

1,176 

627 

288 

261 

2,930 

0-33 

32 

Total 

Independent  

of  male  heads  of  families.. 

443 

(154,674) 

441 

148 

182 

1,841 

0-21 

Females  33 

Semi-domestic  employment 

5,328 

— 

8,189 

1,986 

— 

15,503 

l-74‘ 

34 

Dress  

2,524 

1,889 

— 

3,773 

923 

— 

7,220 

0-81  ■ 

35 

Small  trades  



3,027 

741 

— 

5,657 

0 63 

36 

Employing  and  professional 

'363 

— 

5S0 

139 

— 

1,082 

0-12 

37 

Supported  

1,072 

— 

1,566 

384 

— 

3,022 

0 34 

38 

Total 

Independent  

of  female  heads  of  families 

574 

(11,750) 

774 

188 

1,536 

0 17 

39 



— 

1 

— 

68,541 

7 w 

40 

Population  of  unscheduled  ) 

houses  J 

— 

— 

— 

40,000 

4-49 

166,424 

153, S92 

317,871 

78,344 

66,557 

S91.539 

100 

Inmates  of  Institutions  .. 

— 

— 

— 

17,419 

- — 

Total  population 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

908,958 

'ses.  East  London  and  Hackney. 


pd  into  Classes  according  to  Means  and  Position  of  Heads  of  Families. 


Very 

Poor. 

Poor. 

Comfortable. 

Well 

-to-do. 

Ion. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

G. 

H. 

Total. 

Lowest 

Class. 

Casual 

Earnings. 

Irregular 

Earnings. 

Regular 

Minimum. 

Ordinary 

Standard 

Earnings. 

Highly 

Paid 

Work. 

Lower 

Middle. 

Upper- 

Middle. 

i 

9,0.10 

9,050 

2 

— 

41,307 

1,198 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

42,505 

3 

— 

4,541 

15,275 

— 

1,349 

— 

— 

— 

21,165 

4 

— 

1,199 

— 

38,236 

127 

— 

— 

— 

39,562 

5 

— 

297 

— 

11,171 

65,507 

252 

— 

— 

77,227 

6 

— 

— 

— 

9 

343 

17,042 

— 

— 

17,394 

7 

132 

4,390 

6,624 

5,979 

28,668 

5,122 

— 



50,915 

3 

106 

6,446 

7,544 

10,551 

35,774 

4,299 

— 

— 

64,720 

9 

63 

1,458 

2,172 

3,740 

23,845 

4,404 

— 

— 

35,682 

0 

100 

3,046 

4,811 

6,477 

27,268 

12,091 

— 

— 

53,793 

1 

63 

6,273 

9,359 

12,670 

27,420 

3,277 

— 

— 

59,062 

2 

35 

821 

1,300 

3,602 

15,569 

465 

— 

— 

21,792 

3 

8 

138 

9 

726 

5,160 

3,642 

— 

— 

9,683 

4 

— 

595 

801 

1,680 

6,008 

831 

— 

— 

9,915 

5 

18 

899 

490 

3,121 

14,449 

2,537 

— 

— 

21,514 

5 

— 

201 

50 

808 

10,827 

877 

— 

— 

12,763 

7 

— 

2S3 

759 

435 

8,949 

22 



_ 

10,448 

3 

26 

504 

775 

1,884 

10,411 

2,003 

— 

— 

15,603 

3 

17 

1,837 

3,325 

1,708 

9,243 

3,342 

68 

— 

19,540 

) 

— 

36 

27 

429 

3,224 

12,948 

6,301 

574 

23,539 

L 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,781 

877 

2,658 

2 

302 

3,461 

4,378 

2,266 

4,290 

318 

— 

— 

15,015 

3 

C9 

327 

1,514 

1.251 

4,166 

2,415 

198 

— 

9,940 

l 

— 

235 

266 

2,016 

12,320 

7,567 

1,556 

— 

23,960 

5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

292 

4,766 

6,032 

4,538 

15,628 

** 

0 

— 

— 

— 

102 

80 

1,081 

1,059 



2,922 

7 

— 

9 

33 

75 

419 

1,226 

3,139 

1,427 

6,328 

3 

— 

483 

721 

1,937 

11,528 

15,432 

7,260 

1,107 

38,468 

9 

— 

137 

205 

553 

2,600 

3,436 

1,915 

175 

9,021 

) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

362 

682 

3,441 

4,485 

1 

— 

2,044 

461 

200 

172 

53 

— 

— 

2,930 

2 

801 

447 

518 

75 

1,841 

3 

59 

6,990 

3,410 

2,930 

2,074 

40 

15,503 

4 

— 

2,058 

1,590 

2,048 

1,485 

39 



| 

7,220 

5 

55 

1,842 

994 

1,315 

1,334 

107 

10 



5,657 

G 

— 

— 

— 

140 

355 

330 

257 



1,082 

7 

— 

406 

178 

650 

1,713 

70 

5 



3,022 

3 

“ 

70 

639 

230 

597 

— 

1,536 

3 

876 

7,799 

5,978 

10,108 

29,444 

10,167 

3,014 

1,065 

68,451 

3 

8,500 

— 

31,500 

40,000 

ent... 

10,979 

100,062 

74,247 

128,887 

376,953 

121,240 

34,392 

44,779 

891,539 

1-23 

11-22 

8-33 

14.46 

42-28 

13-60 

3-86 

5-02 

100-00 

3 * 
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II. — Numerical  Table  of  Glasses. 


A 

B 

O 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

Total. 

Shoreditch 

1,160 

11,413 

12,821 

23,265 

54,972 

13,502 

2,526 

1,502 

121,161 

Bethnal 

Green 

1,489 

20,405 

16,095 

18,926 

50,892 

14,452 

3,775 

1,607 

127,641 

Whitechapel 

2,439 

6,566 

7,842 

11,980 

31,825 

8,277 

3,255 

1,334 

73,518 

St.  George’s 
East 

718 

7,191 

5,946 

9,391 

18,126 

5,009 

1,085 

112 

47,578 

Stepney 

901 

9,796 

3,789 

9,157 

25,743 

8,546 

2,769 

1,362 

62,063 

Mile  End  ... 

867 

7,521 

6,658 

13,854 

57,414 

16,450 

4,914 

2,643 

110,321 

Poplar  

1,758 

21,460 

10,355 

27,155 

75,256j22,292 

5,164 

2,953 

166,393 

Total... 

9,332 

84,352 

63,506 

113,728 

314,228l88,528 

23,488 

11,513 

708,075 

Ha$mey 

(scheduled) 

1,647 

15,710 

10,741 

15,159 

54,225 

32,712 

10,904 

1,766 

142,804 

1 

851,539 

Tn  nnRftharinlpd  linnssps* 

40,000 

17,419 

In  Institutions.. 



908,958 

III. — Percentage  Table  of  Glasses. 


Classes. 

Shore- 

ditch. 

Bethnal 

Green. 

White- 

chapel. 

St. 

George's. 

Step- 

ney. 

Mile 

End. 

Poplar. 

Hack- 

ney. 

Whole 

District 

A 

1-0 

1-2 

3-3 

1-5 

1-5 

0-8 

1-1 

0-9 

1-2 

B 

9-4 

16-0 

8-9 

15-1 

15-8 

6-8 

12-9 

8-6 

11-2 

C 

10-6 

12-6 

10-7 

12-5 

6T 

6-0 

6-2 

5-8 

8-3 

D 

19-2 

14-9 

16-3 

19-7 

14-7 

12-6 

16-3 

8-4 

14-5 

40-2 

44-7 

39-2 

48-8 

38T 

26*2 

36-5 

23-7 

35-2 

E 

45-4 

39-8 

43-3 

38-1 

41-5 

52-0 

45-2 

34-3 

42-3 

F 

11 T 

11-3 

11-3 

10-5 

13-7 

14'9 

13-4 

17-8 

13-6 

G 

2T 

3-0 

4-4 

2-3 

4-5 

4-5 

3-1 

6-0 

3-9 

H 

1-2 

1-2 

1-8 

0-3 

2-2 

2-4 

1-8 

18-2 

5-0 

59'8 

55-3 

60-8 

51-2 

01-9 

73-8 

63-5 

76-3 

64-8 

100-0 

ioo-o 

100-0 

100.0 

100-0 

100-0 

ioo-o 

100-0 

1000 

* Houses  of  the  annual  rental  of  over  £35  are  not  usually  scheduled  by 
the  School  Board  visitors,  unless  known  to  contain  more  than  one  family, 
or  children  of  the  elementary  school  class. 
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On  the  whole  it  will  be  seen  that  St.  George’s-in-the-East 
is  the  poorest  district,  though  run  very  hard  by  Bethnal 
Green  in  this  unenviable  race.  Taking  the  number  of  “very 
poor,”  Bethnal  Green  heads  the  list,  and  Stepney  stands 
higher  than  St.  George’s.  Mr.  Jones,  the  able  relieving 
officer  of  Stepney,  disputes  my  conclusions  here;  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  very  high  proportion  of  Class  B 
in  Stepney,  compared  to  the  very  low  proportion  for  Class 
C,  is  remarkable.  The  fact  is  that  the  line  between  casual 
and  irregular  employment  at  the  docks  and  wharves  and  on 
the  canal,  where  the  men  of  Stepney  find  their  living,  is 
most  difficult  to  draw,  and  it  is  very  possible  that  some  of 
those  described  as  “ very  poor  ” should  not  have  been 
placed  below  the  line  of  poverty. 

Before  proceeding  further  with  comparisons  of  one  dis- 
trict with  another,  I will  describe  the  classes  and  their 
manner  of  living  so  far  as  it  is  known  to  me.  And  here  I 
may  say  that  in  addition  to  the  information  obtained 
from  the  School  Board  visitors,  for  the  division  of  the 
population  into  the  8 classes,  I have  been  glad,  in 
describing  the  lives  of  these  people,  to  use  any  available 
information,  and  have  received  much  valuable  assistance 
from  relieving  officers,  rent  collectors,  officers  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  and  others. 

A.  The  lowest  class,  which  consists  of  some  occasional 
labourers,  street-sellers,  loafers,  criminals  and  semi-crimi- 
nals, I put  at  11,000,  or  l|%of  t]ie  population,  but  this  is 
no  more  than  a very  rough  estimate,  as  these  people  are 
beyond  enumeration,  and  only  a small  proportion  of  them 
are  on  the  School  Board  visitors’  books.  If  I had  been 
content  to  build  up  the  total  of  this  class  from  those  of 
them  who  are  parents  of  children  at  school  in  the  same 
proportions  as  has  been  done  with  the  other  classes,  the 
number  indicated  would  not  have  greatly  exceeded  3000, 
but  there  is  little  regular  family  life  among  them,  and  tho 
numbers  given  in  my  tables  are  obtained  by  adding  in  an 
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estimated  number  from  the  inmates  of  common  lodging 
houses,  and  from  the  lowest  class  of  streets.  With  these 
ought  to  be  counted  the  homeless  outcasts  who  on  any 
given  night  take  shelter  where  they  can,  and  so  may  be 
supposed  to  be  in  part  outside  of  any  census.  Those  I 
have  attempted  to  count  consist  mostly  of  casual  labourers 
of  low  character,  and  their  families,  together  with  those  in 
a similar  way  of  life  who  pick  up  a living  without  labour  of 
any  kind.  Their  life  is  the  life  of  savages,  with  vicissitudes 
of  extreme  hardship  and  occasional  excess.  Their  food  is 
of  the  coarsest  description,  and  their  only  luxury  is  drink. 
It  is  not  easy  to  say  how  they  live ; the  living  is  picked  up, 
and  what  is  got  is  frequently  shared  ; when  they  cannot 
find  8 cl  for  their  night’s  lodging,  unless  favourably  known 
to  the  deputy,  they  are  turned  out  at  night  into  the  street, 
to  return  to  the  common  kitchen  in  the  morning.  From 
these  come  the  battered  figures  who  slouch  through  the 
streets,  and  play  the  beggar  or  the  bully,  or  help  to  foul 
the  record  of  the  unemployed ; these  are  the  worst  class  of 
corner  men  who  hang  round  the  doors  of  public-houses,  the 
young  men  who  spring  forward  on  any  chance  to  earn  a 
copper,  the  ready  materials  for  disorder  when  occasion 
serves.  They  render  no  useful  service,  they  create  no 
wealth : more  often  they  destroy  it.  They  degrade  what- 
ever they  touch,  and  as  individuals  are  perhaps  incapable 
of  improvement;  they  may  be  to  some  extent  a necessary 
evil  in  every  large  city,  but  their  numbers  will  be  affected 
by  the  economical  condition  of  the  classes  above  them,  and 
the  discretion  of  ‘‘the  charitable  world;”  their  way  of  life 
by  the  pressure  of  police  supervision. 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  and  to  be  hoped  that  this  class 
may  become  less  hereditary  in  its  character.  There  appears 
to  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  now  hereditary  to  a very  consider- 
able extent.  The  children  are  the  street  arabs,  and  are  to 
be  found  separated  from  the  parents  in  pauper  or  industrial 
schools,  and  in  such  homes  as  Dr.  Barnardo’s.  Some  are 
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in  the  Board  schools,  and  more  in  ragged  schools,  and 
the  remainder,  who  cannot  be  counted,  and  may  still  be 
numerous,  are  every  year  confined  within  narrowing  bounds 
by  the  persistent  pressure  of  the  School  Board  and  other 
agencies. 

While  the  number  of  children  left  in  charge  of  this  class 
is  proportionately  small,  the  number  of  young  persons 
belonging  to  it  is  not  so — young  men  who  take  naturally 
to  loafing  ; gilds  who  take  almost  as  naturally  to  the  streets ; 
some  drift  back  from  the  pauper  and  industrial  schools, 
and  others  drift  down  from  the  classes  of  casual  and  irre- 
gular labour.  I have  attempted  to  describe  the  prevailing 
type  amongst  these  people,  but  I do  not  mean  to  say  that 
there  are  not  individuals  of  every  sort  to  be  found  in  the 
mass.  Those  who  are  able  to  wash  the  mud  may  find  some 
gems  in  it.  There  are,  at  any  rate,  many  very  piteous 
cases.  Whatever  doubt  there  may  be  as  to  the  exact 
numbers  of  this  class,  it  is  certain  that  they  bear  a very 
small  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  population,  or  even  to 
class  B with  which  they  are  inked  up,  and  from  which 
it  is  at  times  difficult  to  separate  them.  The  hordes  of 
barbarians  of  whom  we  have  heard,  who,  issuing  from  their 
slums,  will  one  day  overwhelm  modern  civilization,  do  not 
exist.  There  are  barbarians,  but  they  are  a handful,  a 
small  and  decreasing  percentage  : a disgrace  but  not  a 
danger. 

This  class  is  recruited  with  adult  men  from  all  the  others. 
All  such  recruits  have  been  in  some  way  unfortunate,  and 
most,  if  not  all,  have  lost  their  characters.  Women,  too, 
drop  down,  sometimes  with  the  men,  more  often  from  the 
streets.  A considerable  number  of  discharged  soldiers  are 
to  be  found  in  classes  A and  B. 

Class  B — Casual  earnings — very  poor — add  up  almost 
exactly  to  100,000,  or  11\  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population. 
This  number  is  made  up  of  men,  women,  and  children  in 
about  the  following  proportions  : — 


IY. — Table  showing  the  Formation  of  Class  B from  the  various  Sections. 


Female  adults,  not  heads  of  families,  variously  employed 7,799 
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Married  men  ... 

••• 

...  17,000 

Tlieir  wives... 

(•I 

...  17,000 

Unmarried  men 

...  7,000 

Widows 

...  6,500 

Unmarried  women  ... 

..  5,000 

Young  persons,  15—  20 

...  9,500 

Children  •••  ••• 

..  38,000 

100,000 


The  table  on  the  preceding  page  shows  the  numbers 
contributed  by  the  different  sections  of  employment  in  each 
district. 

Widows  or  deserted  women  and  their  families  bring  a 
large  contingent  to  this  class,  but  its  men  are  mostly  to  be 
found  in  Section  2 of  “ Labour.”  In  the  schedules  I have 
divided  “ Labour  ” into  6 sections,  corresponding  in  effect 
to  the  first  6 classes — (1)  occasional,  (2)  casual,  (3)  inter- 
mittent, (4)  regular  low  pay,  (5)  regular  standard  pay, 
(6)  highly  paid.  This  classification  cannot  be  made  exact. 
These  sections  not  only  melt  into  each  other  by  insensible 
degrees,  but  the  only  divisions  which  can  be  made  are 
rather  divisions  of  sentiment  than  of  positive  fact : the  line 
between  Nos.  1 and  2 (loafers  and  casual  labourers)  is  of 
this  character,  difficult  to  test,  and  not  otherwise  to  be 
established;  and  the  boundaries  of  No.  2 are  constantly 
fluctuating ; for  the  casual  labourer,  besides  being  pressed 
on  from  below,  when  times  are  hard  is  also  flooded  from 
above ; every  class,  even  artisans  and  clerks,  furnishing 
those  who,  failing  to  find  a living  in  their  own  trade, 
compete  at  the  dock  gates  for  work.  And  on  the  other 
hand  those  of  this  class  who  have  a preference,  and  come 
first  in  turn  for  the  work  of  the  casual  sort  that  is  to  be  had 
at  the  docks  or  elsewhere,  practically  step  up  into  Section  4 , 
or  may  do  so  if  they  choose,  as  obtaining  regular  work  at 
low  pay.  Similarly,  it  is  most  difficult  to  divide  correctly 
No.  3 from  No.  5 (irregular  from  regular),  or  No.  5 from 
No.  4 (ordinary  from  low  wages) ; in  times  of  bad  trade 
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many  who  would  otherwise  be  counted  as  regularly  employed 
sink  for  a time  into  No.  3,  and  it  is  in  some  cases  difficult 
to  learn  the  actual  wages,  as  well  as  to  decide  where  to 
draw  the  line,  between  No.  5 and  No.  4. 

Between  No.  5 and  No.  6 there  is  the  same  difficulty, 
especially  where  a higher  rate  of  wages  happens  to  be  set 
off  by  greater  irregularity  of  employment. 

Section  No.  2,  coinciding,  so  far  as  it  goes;  with  class  B, 
is  intended  to  include  none  but  true  casual  labourers, 
excluding  the  men  already  described  under  No.  1,  who  are 
not  properly  labourers  at  all ; leaving  for  No.  3 those 
irregularly  employed,  who  may  be  out  of  work  or  in  work, 
but  whose  employment,  though  mostly  paid  by  the  hour, 
has  its  tenure  rather  by  the  week,  or  the  month,  or  the 
season ; and  for  No.  4,  those  whose  pay,  however  low, 
comes  in  with  reasonable  certainty  and  regularity  from 
year’s  end  to  year’s  end.  In  East  London  the  largest  field 
for  casual  labour  is  at  the  Docks ; indeed,  there  is  no  other 
important  field,  for  although  a large  number  of  men,  in  the 
aggregate,  look  out  for  work  from  day  to  day  at  the 
wharves  and  canals,  or  seek  employment  as  porters  in 
connection  with  the  markets,  there  seems  to  bo  more 
regularity  about  the  work,  and  perhaps  less  competition,  or 
less  chance  of  competition,  between  outsiders  and  those 
who,  being  always  on  the  spot,  are  personally  known  to  the 
employers  and  their  foremen.  Dock  Labour  is  treated  in  a 
separate  chapter.  The  number  of  those  who  are  casually 
employed  at  the  Docks  does  not  seem  large  compared  to 
the  very  great  public  concern  which  has  been  aroused,  but 
as  a test  of  the  condition  of  other  classes,  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  this  little  sea  is  really  important ; it  provides  a test  of 
the  condition  of  trade  generally,  as  well  as  of  certain  trades 
in  particular — a sort  of  “ distress  meter” — and  connects 
itself  very  naturally  with  the  question  of  the  unemployed. 

The  labourers  of  class  B do  not,  on  the  average,  get  as 
much  as  three  days’  work  a week,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  many 
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of  them  could  or  would  work  full  time  for  long  together  if 
they  had  the  opportunity.  From  whatever  section  Class  13 
is  drawn,  except  the  sections  of  poor  women,  there  will  be 
found  many  of  them  who  from  shiftlessness,  helplessness, 
idleness,  or  drink,  are  inevitably  poor.  The  ideal  of  such 
persons  is  to  work  when  they  like  and  play  when  they 
like  ; these  it  is  who  are  rightly  called  the  “ leisure  class  ” 
amongst  the  poor — leisure  bounded  very  closely  by  the 
pressure  of  want,  but  habitual  to  the  extent  of  second 
nature.  They  cannot  stand  the  regularity  and  dulness  of 
civilized  existence,  and  find  the  excitement  they  need  in 
the  life  of  the  streets,  or  at  home  as  spectators  of  or  parti- 
cipators in  some  highly  coloured  domestic  scene.  There 
is  drunkenness  amongst  them,  especially  amongst  the 
women ; but  drink  is  not  their  special  luxury,  as  with  the 
lowest  class,  nor  is  it  their  passion,  as  with  a portion  of 
those  with  higher  wages  and  irregular  but  severe  work. 
The  earnings  of  the  men  vary  with  the  state  of  trade,  and 
drop  to  a few  shillings  a week  or  nothing  at  all  in  bad 
times ; they  are  never  high,  nor  does  this  class  make  the 
hauls  which  come  at  times  in  the  more  hazardous  lives  of 
the  class  below  them ; when,  for  instance,  a sensational 
newspaper  sells  by  thousands  in  the  streets  for  2d  to  Qd  a 
copy.  The  wives  in  this  class  mostly  do  some  work,  and 
those  who  are  sober,  perhaps,  work  more  steadily  than  the 
men ; but  their  work  is  mostly  of  a rough  kind,  or  is  done 
for  others  almost  as  poor  as  themselves.  It  is  in  all  cases 
wretchedly  paid,  so  that  if  they  earn  the  rent  they  do  very 
well. 

Both  boys  and  girls  get  employment  without  much 
difficulty — the  girls  earn  enough  to  pay  their  mothers 
4s  or  5s  a week  if  they  stay  at  home ; and  if  the  boys  do 
not  bring  in  enough,  they  are  likely  to  be  turned  adrift, 
being  in  that  case  apt  to  sink  into  Class  A ; on  the  other 
hand,  the  more  industrious  or  capable  boys  no  doubt  rise 
into  Classes  C,  D,  or  E. 
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Class  B,  and  especially  the  “ labour”  part  of  it,  is  not 
one  in  which  men  are  born  and  live  and  die,  so  much  as  a 
deposit  of  those  who  from  mental,  moral,  and  physical 
reasons  are  incapable  of  better  work. 

Class  C — Intermittent  earnings — numbering  nearly 
75,000,  or  about  8 per  cent,  of  the  population,  are  more 
than  any  others  the  victims  of  competition,  and  on  them 
falls  with  particular  severity  the  weight  of  recurrent 
depressions  of  trade.  In  this  class  are  counted  most  of  the 
labourers  in  Section  3,  together  with  a large  contingent 
from  the  poorer  artisans,  street  sellers,  and  the  smaller 
shops.  Here  may  perhaps  be  found  the  most  proper  field 
for  systematic  charitable  assistance ; provided  always  some 
evidence  of  thrift  is  made  the  pre-condition  or  consequence 
of  assistance. 

Section  3 of  Labour,  which  contributes  so  largely  to 
Class  C,  consists  of  men  who  usually  work  by  the  job,  or 
who  are  in  or  out  of  work  according  to  the  season  or  the 
nature  of  their  employment.*  This  irregularity  of  employ- 
ment may  show  itself  in  the  week  or  in  the  year : stevedores 
and  waterside  porters  may  secure  only  one  or  two  days* 
work  in  a week,  whereas  labourers  in  the  building  trades  may 
get  only  eight  or  nine  months  in  the  year.  They  are,  all 
round,  men  who,  if  in  regular  work,  would  be  counted  in 
Section  5,  and  it  is  therefore  satisfactory  to  note  that  the 
proportion  in  irregular  work  is  small.  The  great  body  of 
the  labouring  class  (as  distinguished  from  the  skilled 
workmen)  have  a regular  steady  income,  such  as  it  is. 

Some  of  the  irregularly  employed  men  earn  very  high 
wages,  fully  as  high  as  those  of  the  artisan  class.  These 
are  men  of  great  physical  strength,  working  on  coal  or 
grain,  or  combining  aptitude  and  practice  with  strength, 
as  in  handling  timber.  It  is  amongst  such  men,  especially 
those  carrying  grain  and  coal,  that  the  passion  for  drink  is 

* In  considering  the  status  as  to  employment  and  means,  a whole  year 
has,  so  far  as  possible,  been  taken  as  the  unit  of  time. 
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most  developed.  A man  will  very  quickly  earn  15s  or  20s, 
but  at  tlie  cost  of  great  exhaustion,  and  many  of  them  eat 
largely  and  drink  freely  till  the  money  is  gone,  taking 
very  little  of  it  home.  Others  of  this  class  earn  wages 
approaching  to  artisan  rates  when,  as  in  the  case  of  steve- 
dores, their  work  requires  special  skill,  and  is  protected  by 
trade  organization.  If  these  men  are  to  be  counted  in 
Section  No.  3,  as  unfortunately  many  of  them  must  be  at 
present,  it  is  because  their  numbers  are  too  great.  While 
trade  is  dull  the  absorption  of  surplus  labour  by  other  em- 
ployment is  extremely  slow.  There  are  also  in  this  section  a 
large  number  of  wharf  and  warehouse  hands,  who  depend 
on  the  handling  of  certain  crops  for  the  London  market. 
They  have  full  work  and  good  work  when  the  wool  or  tea 
sales  are  on,  and  at  other  times  may  be  very  slack.  These 
classes  of  irregular  labour  depend  on  the  shipping  trades, 
and  have  been  put  in  Section  3,  unless  the  absence  of  all 
signs  of  poverty  entitled  them  to  rank  with  Section  5. 

Besides  those  whose  living  depends  on  the  handling  of 
merchandise,  there  are  in  this  section  all  the  buildeis 
labourers,  and  some  others  whose  work  is  regulated  by  the 
seasons.  With  regard  to  these  employments  the  periods  of 
good  and  bad  work  are  various,  one  trade  being  on  while 
another  is  off ; more  goods  to  be  handled,  for  instance,  on 
the  whole,  in  winter  than  in  summer,  against  the  stoppage 
of  building  in  cold  weather.  I do  not  think,  however,  that 
one  employment  is  dovetailed  with  another  to  any  great 
extent ; it  would  not  be  easy  to  arrange  it,  and  most  of  the 
men  make  no  effort  of  the  kind.  They  take  things  as  they 
come ; work  when  they  can  get  work  in  their  own  line,  and 
otherwise  go  without,  or,  if  actually  hard  up,  try,  almost 
hopelessly,  for  casual  work.  The  more  enterprising  ones 
who  fill  up  their  time  in  some  way  which  ekes  out  their 
bare  earnings  are  the  exceptions,  and  such  men  would 
probably  pass  into  Section  5 as  having  regular  standard 
earnings.  On  the  other  hand,  many  fall  out  of  Section  5 
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into  Section  3 through  illness,  and  it  is  largely  in  such 
cases  that  extreme  poverty  is  felt.  The  pressure  is  also 
very  severe  where  there  are  many  young  children ; a man 
and  his  wife  by  themselves  can  get  along,  improvident  or 
not,  doing  on  very  little  when  work  fails ; the  children 
who  have  left  school,  if  they  live  at  home,  readily  keep 
themselves,  and  sometimes  do  even  more.  It  is  in  the 
years  when  the  elder  children  have  not  yet  left  school, 
while  the  younger  ones  are  still  a care  to  the  mother  at 
home,  that  the  pressure  of  family  life  is  most  felt. 

The  men  of  Section  3 have  a very  bad  character  for 
improvidence,  and  I fear  that  the  bulk  of  those  whose 
earnings  are  irregular  are  wanting  in  ordinary  prudence. 
Provident  thrift,  which  lays  by  for  to-morrow,  is  not  a very 
hardy  plant  in  England,  and  needs  the  regular  payment  of 
weekly  wages  to  take  root  freely.  It  seems  strange  that  a 
quality  so  much  needed,  and  so  highly  rewarded,  should 
not  be  developed  more  than  seems  to  be  the  case.  There 
may,  however,  be  more  of  such  thrift  among  the  irregularly 
employed  than  is  generally  supposed,  for  it  is  those  who  do 
not  have  it  who  come  most  under  observation.  I under- 
stand that  death  clubs  with  a weekly  subscription  of  \d  to 
2 d per  head  are  very  commonly  subscribed  to,  and  there 
are  instances  of  a system  by  which  tradesmen  are  paid 
small  sums  all  through  the  summer  against  the  winter 
expenditure  at  their  shop,  receiving  the  money  on  a 
deposit  card,  and  acting  in  fact  as  a sort  of  savings  bank. 
But  such  cases  are  exceptional;  the  reverse  would  be  the 
rule,  credit  being  given  in  winter  against  repayment  in 
summer.  Most  benefit  societies,  death  clubs,  goose  clubs, 
&c.,  are  held  at  public-houses,  and  the  encouragement  to 
thrift  is  doubtful.  The  publican  is  left  too  much  in 
possession  of  the  field  as  friend  of  the  working  man,  and 
his  friendship  does  not  practically  pay  the  latter,  who  is 
apt  to  spend  more  than  he  saves. 

There  will  bo  many  of  the  irregularly  employed  who 


Total  of  Classes  C and  D (poor)  ] 203,134 
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could  not  keep  a permanent  job  if  they  bad  it,  and  wbo 
must  break  out  from  time  to  time ; but  tbe  worst  of  these 
drop  into  Section  2,  and  for  the  most  part  I take  Section  3 
to  consist  of  hard-working  struggling  people,  not  worse 
morally  than  any  other  class,  though  shiftless  and  impro- 
vident, but  out  of  whom  the  most  capable  are  either  selected 
for  permanent  work,  or  equally  lifted  out  of  the  section 
by  obtaining  preferential  employment  in  irregular  work. 
They  are  thus  a somewhat  helpless  class,  not  belonging 
usually  to  any  trade  society,  and  for  the  most  part  without 
natural  leaders  or  organization;  the  stevedores  are  the 
only  exception  I know  of,  and  so  far  as  they  are  here 
counted  in  No.  3,  are  so  under  peculiarly  adverse  circum- 
stances; No.  5 is  their  proper  section. 

Labour  of  No.  3 character  is  very  common  in  London. 
There  may  be  more  of  it  proportionately  in  other  districts 
than  in  the  East  End.  In  this  class  the  women  usually 
work  or  seek  for  work  when  the  men  have  none ; they  do 
charing,  or  washing,  or  needlework,  for  very  little  money ; 
they  bring  no  particular  skill  or  persistent  effort  to  what 
they  do,  and  the  work  done  is  of  slight  value.  Those  who 
work  the  most  regularly  and  are  the  best  paid  are  the 
widows,  who  are  separately  counted  in  Sections  33 
to  35. 

Class  D,  Small  Regular  Earnings,  poor,  are  about  129,000, 
or  nearly  144  per  cent,  of  the  population.  It  must  not  be 
understood  that  the  whole  of  these  have  quite  regular 
work ; but  only  that  the  earnings  are  constant  enough  to 
be  treated  as  a regular  income,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
the  earnings  of  class  C.  Of  D and  C together  we  have 
203,000,  and  if  this  number  is  equally  divided  to  represent 
those  whose  earnings  are  regular  and  irregular,  which  would 
be  to  place  the  standard  of  regularity  a little  higher  than 
has  been  done  in  this  inquiry,  the  result  would  be  equal 
numbers  of  each  grade  of  poverty — 100,000  of  B or  casual, 
100,000  of  C or  intermittent,  and  100,000  of  D or  regular 
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earnings,  out  of  a total  population  of  900,000,  or  one-ninth 
of  each  grade. 

The  class  coincides  to  a very  great  extent  with  Section  4 
of  Labour  (or  those  with  regular  work  at  minimum  wage), 
in  which  section  have  been  included  those  whose  labour 
may  be  paid  daily  and  at  the  casual  rates,  but  whose 
position  is  pretty  secure,  and  whose  earnings,  though 
varying  a little  from  week  to  week,  or  from  season  to 
season,  are  in  effect  constant. 

The  men  of  Section  4 are  the  better  end  of  the  casual 
dock  and  water-side  labour,  those  having  directly  or 
indirectly  a preference  for  employment.  It  includes  also 
a number  of  labourers  in  the  gas  works  whose  employment 
falls  short  in  summer  but  never  entirely  ceases.  The  rest 
of  this  section  are  the  men  who  are  in  regular  work  all  the 
year  round  at  a wage  not  exceeding  21s  a week.  These 
are  drawn  from  various  sources,  including  in  their  numbers 
factory,  dock,  and  warehouse  labourers,  carmen,  messengers, 
porters,  &c. ; a few  of  each  class.  Some  of  these  are 
recently  married  men,  who  will,  after  a longer  period  of 
service,  rise  into  the  next  class ; some  are  old  and  super- 
annuated, semi-pensioners ; but  others  are  heads  of  families, 
and  instances  are  to  be  met  with  (particularly  among  car- 
men) in  which  men  have  remained  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
at  a stationary  wage  of  21s  or  even  less,  being  in  a com- 
paratively comfortable  position  at  the  start,  but  getting 
poorer  and  poorer  as  their  family  increased,  and  improving 
again  as  their  children  became  able  to  add  their  quota  to 
the  family  income.  In  such  cases  the  loss  of  elder  children 
by  marriage  is  sometimes  looked  upon  with  jealous  dis- 
favour. 

Of  the  whole  section  none  can  be  said  to  rise  above 
poverty,  unless  by  the  earnings  of  the  children,  nor  are 
many  to  be  classed  as  very  poor.  What  they  have  comes 
in  regularly,  and  except  in  times  of  sickness  in  the  family, 
actual  want  rarely  presses,  unless  the  wife  drinks.  As  a 
general  rule  these  men  have  a hard  struggle  to  make  ends 
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meet,  lout  they  are,  as  a body,  decent  steady  men,  paying 
tlieir  way  and  bringing  up  their  children  respectably. 
The  work  they  do  demands  little  skill  or  intelligence. 

In  the  whole  class  with  which  this  section  is  identified 
the  women  work  a good  deal  to  eke  out  the  men’s  earnings, 
and  the  children  begin  to  make  more  than  they  cost  when 
free  from  school  : the  sons  go  as  van  boys,  errand  boys, 
&c.,  and  the  daughters  into  daily  service,  or  into  factories, 
or  help  the  mother  with  whatever  she  has  in  hand. 

The  comfort  of  their  homes  depends,  even  more  than  in 
other  classes,  on  a good  wife.  Thrift  of  the  “make-the- 
most-of-everything  ” kind  is  what  is  needed,  and  in  very 
many  cases  must  be  present,  or  it  would  be  impossible  to 
keep  up  so  respectable  an  appearance  as  is  done  on  so 
small  an  income. 

E.  Regular  Standard  Earnings. — These  are  the  bulk  of 
Section  5,  together  with  a large  proportion  of  the  artisans 
and  most  other  regular  wage  earners.  I also  include  here, 
as  having  equal  means,  the  best  class  of  street  sellers  and 
general  dealers,  a large  proportion  of  the  small  shop- 
keepers, the  best  off  amongst  the  home  manufacturers,  and 
some  of  the  small  employers.  This  is  by  far  the  largest 
class  of  the  population  under  review,  adding  up  to  377,000, 
or  over  42  per  cent. 

Section  No.  5 contains  all,  not  artisans  or  otherwise 
scheduled,  who  earn  from  22 s to  30s  per  week  for  regular 
work.  There  are  some  of  them  who,  when  wages  are  near 
the  lower  figure,  or  the  families  are  large,  are  not  lifted 
above  the  line  of  poverty;  but  few  of  them  are  very 
'poor,  and  the  bulk  of  this  large  section  can,  and  do, 
lead  independent  lives,  and  possess  fairly  comfortable 
homes. 

As  a rule  the  wives  do  not  work,  but  the  children  all  do: 
the  boys  commonly  following  the  father  (as  is  everywliero 
the  case  above  the  lowest  classes),  the  girls  taking  to  local 
trades,  or  going  out  to  service. 

The  men  in  this  section  are  connected  with  almost  every 
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form  of  industry,  and  include  in  particular  carmen,  porters 
and  messengers,  warehousemen,  permanent  dock  labourers, 
stevedores,  and  many  others.  Of  these  some,  such  as  the 
maiket  porters  and  stevedores,  do  not  earn  regular  wag'es, 
but  both  classes  usually  make  a fair  average  result  for  the 
week’s  work,  and  only  in  exceptional  cases  have  been 
placed  in  Section  3. 

The  whole  section  is  instructive  as  showing  the  large 
proportion  of  the  labour  class  who  are  in  regular  work  at 
standard  wages,  and  doubtless  what  holds  good  of  the 
East  End  will  not  be  less  true  elsewhere  in  London. 

It  may  be  noted  that  Classes  D and  E together  form  the 
actual  middle  class  in  this  district,  the  numbers  above  and 
below  them  being  very  fairly  balanced. 

The  wage  earners  of  Class  E take  readily  any  gratuities 
which  fall  in  their  way,  and  all  those  who  constitute  it  will 
mutually  give  or  receive  friendly  help  without  sense  of 
patronage  or  degradation;  but  against  anything  which 
could  be  called  charity  their  pride  rises  stiffly.  This  class 
is  the  recognized  field  of  all  forms  of  co-operation  and 
combination,  and  I believe,  and  am  glad  to  believe,  that  it 
holds  its  future  in  its  own  hands.  No  body  of  men  deserves 
more  consideration ; it  does  not  constitute  a majority  of 
the  population  in  the  East  of  London,  nor,  probably,  in  the 
whole  of  London,  but  it  perhaps  may  do  so  taking  England 
as  a whole.  It  should  be  said  that  only  in  a very  general 
way  of  speaking  do  these  people  form  one  class,  and 
beneath  this  generality  lie  wide  divergences  of  character, 
interests,  and  ways  of  life.  This  class  owns  a good  deal 
of  property  in  the  ag’gregate. 

Class  F consists  of  higher  class  labour  (Section  6),  and 
the  best  paid  of  the  artisans,  together  with  others  of  equal 
means  and  position  from  other  sections,  and  amounts  to 
121,000,  or  about  13J  per  cent,  of  the  population.  The  line 
between  Sections  5 and  6 of  labour  has  not  been  pressed 
closely,  and  it  is  probable  that  many  whose  earnings  one 
way  or  another  exceed  30.<j  nei-  week  havo  been  allowed  to 
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VI. — Table  showing  the  Formation  of  Classes  E and  F from  the  various  Sections. 
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remain  in  No.  5;  those  in  Section  No.  6 earn  certainly 
more  than  30s,  and  up  to  45s  or  50s.  Besides  foremen  are 
included  City  warehousemen  of  the  better  class,  and  first 
hand  lightermen ; they  are  usually  paid  for  responsibility, 
and  are  men  of  very  good  character  and  much  intelligence. 

This  (No.  6)  is  not  a large  section  of  the  people,  but  it  is  a 
distinct  and  very  honourable  one.  These  men  are  the 
non-commissioned  officers  of  the  industrial  army.  No  doubt 
there  are  others  as  good  in  the  ranks,  and  vacant  places 
are  readily  filled  with  men  no  less  honest  and  trustworthy; 
all  the  men  so  employed  have  been  selected  out  of  many! 
dhe  part  they  play  in  industry  is  peculiar.  They  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  planning  or  direction  (properly  so 
called)  of  business  operations;  their  work  is  confined  to 
superintendence.  They  supply  no  initiative,  and  having 
no  responsibility  of  this  kind  they  do  not  share  in  profits ; 
but  their  services  are  very  valuable,  and  their  pay  enables 
them  to  live  reasonably  comfortable  lives,  and  provide 
adequately  for  old  age.  No  large  business  could  be  con- 
ducted without  such  men  as  its  pillars  of  support,  and  their 
loyalty  and  devotion  to  those  whom  they  serve  is  very 
noteworthy.  Most  employers  would  admit  this  as  to  their 
oavu  foremen,  but  the  relation  is  so  peculiar  and  personal 
in  its  character  that  most  employers  also  believe  no  other 
foremen  to  be  equal  to  their  own. 

Their  sons  take  places  as  clerks,  and  their  daughters 
get  employment  in  first-class  shops  or  places  of  business ; 
if  the  wives  work  at  all,  they  either  keep  a shop,  or  employ 
girls  at  laundry  work  or  at  dressmaking. 

There  is  a great  difference  between  these  men  and  the 
artisans  who  are  counted  with  them  as  part  of  Class  F : 
the  foreman  of  ordinary  labour  generally  sees  things  from 
the  employer’s  point  of  view,  while  the  skilled  artisan  sees 
them  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  employed.  Connected 
with  this  fact  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  foremen  are  a more 
contented  set  of  men  than  the  most  prosperous  artisans.  1 

The  artisans,  who  are  shown  under  three  headings  in  the 
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preceding  table,  are  divided  in  the  schedules  for  the  Tower 
Hamlets  into  six  groups,  and  these  are  further  sub-divided 
for  Shoreditch,  Bethnal  Green,  and  Hackney.  Skilled 
workmen  are  found  in  every  class  from  A to  F,  as  the 
following  table  will  show  (the  numbers  given  include  wives 
and  children)  : — 


A 

B 

C 

n 

E 

F 

Total. 

Building  trades 

132 

4,390 

6,624 

5,979 

28,668 

5,122 

50,915 

Furniture,  woodwork,  &c. 

106 

6,446 

7,544 

10,551 

35,774 

4,299 

64,720 

Machinery  and  Metals  ... 

63 

1,458 

2,172 

3,740 

23,845 

4,404 

35,682 

Sundry  artisans 

100 

3,046 

4,811 

6,477 

27,268 

12,091 

53,793 

Dress  

63 

6,273 

9,359 

12,670 

27,420 

3,277 

59,062 

Food  preparation 

35 

821 

1,300 

3,602 

15,569 

465 

21,792 

499 

22,434 

31,810 

43,019 

158,544 

29,658 

2S5,964 

22,933  74,829  188,202 

Deduct  dress 6,336  22,029  30,697 


Other  artisans  ...  16,597  52,800  157,505 


From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that,  taken  altogether, 
for  every  100  artisans  on  the  line  of  poverty  (Classes  C 
and  D)  or  below  it  (Classes  A and  B)  there  are  200  who 
are  above  it  (E  and  F),  and  if  those  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  dress  (tailors  and  bootmakers),  with  whom  the 
proportion  on  or  below  the  line  of  poverty  is  much  greater, 
are  excluded,  for  every  100  on  or  below  the  line  there 
would  be  230  above  it ; while  if  furniture  and  woodwork 
(the  other  great  sweated  industry)  were  also  deducted,  the 
proportion  of  the  well-to-do  would  be  again  increased. 

Later  on  separate  accounts  are  given  of  Cabinet-making, . 
Bootmaking,  Tailoring,  Cigar-making  and  Silk-weaving. 
The  rest  of  the  artisan  trades  have  no  features  peculiar  to 
the  East  End,  and  would  be  better  considered  for  the 
whole  of  London,  but  the  following  remarks  may  be  made : 

Building  trades.— These  show  the  signs  of  the  depression 
of  trade.  The  poor  and  very  poor  between  them  are  33'6 
per  cent,  of  their  numbers.  The  unskilled  labourers 
employed  in  building  operations  are  of  course  not  counted 
amongst  the  artisans. 
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Together  with  furniture,  &c.,  are  grouped  the  ship- 
wrights and  coopers.  The  shipwrights  have  little  work — 
a large  portion  of  the  trade  is  dead,  and  the  coopers  also 
complain.  It  is  stated  at  the  docks  that  there  is  less  work 
for  the  coopers  because  sugar  and  coffee  are  now  imported 
in  bags  instead  of  hogsheads.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
coopers  seem  better  off  than  most  others,  and  are  a lai’ge 
body  of  men ; they  are  of  two  sorts,  the  wet  coopers,  who 
are  highly  skilled,  and  make  good  wages,  and  the  dry 
coopers,  some  of  whom  are  hardly  coopers  at  all,  mending 
barrels  and  boxes  in  a rough-and-ready  fashion,  and 
earning  but  little.  The  percentage  of  “ poor  ” is  28  per 
cent,  and  of  very  poor  10  per  cent,  in  this  section. 

Food  production,  including  slaughtermen,  journeyman 
bakers,  brewers’  servants,  sugar  refiners,  fish  curers,  and 
cigar  makers. — Of  these  the  best  paid  are  the  slaughtermen 
and  brewers’  servants  ; it  has,  however,  been  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  the  brewers  and  the  brewers’  labourers. 
The  distinction  is  not  very  material,  as  the  other  employ- 
ments in  this  section  are  on  the  whole  poorly  paid,  and  rank 
in  that  respect  little,  if  at  all,  above  the  standard  of  labour 
No.  5,  in  which  section  brewers’  labourers  ought  to  be. 
Bakers,  sugar-refiners,  fish-cimers,  and  cigar-makers,  all 
suffer  more  or  less  from  cheap  immigrant  labour.  The 
sugar  business  has  been  extremely  slack,  and  fish-curing, 
though  prosperous,  is  an  industry  of  the  poor.  The  per- 
centage of  poor  in  this  section  is  22 £ per  cent.,  and  of  very 
poor  4 per  cent. 

Following  the  six  sections  of  artisans  in  my  schedules 
come  other  wage  earners,  such  as  railway  servants,  police- 
men, and  seamen,  and  the  classification  by  industry  then 
passes  from  wage  earners — who,  to  give  value  to  their  work, 
have  to  please  the  wage  payers — to  profit  earners,  who,  in 
order  to  be  paid,  have  to  please  the  public — a marked 
difference.  I he  commonest  labourer  and  the  most  skilful 
highly  paid  mechanic  are  alike  in  that  whatever  they  do 
their  labour  will  be  wasted  if  misapplied,  and  that  as  to  its 
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application  they  have  no  responsibility  : they  are  paid  their 
wages  equally  whether  they  have  or  have  not  produced  the 
value  in  consumption  that  is  to  be  hoped  for  out  of  their 
work ; but  the  master  manufacturer,  like  the  poor  flower 
girl,  or  the  common  street  acrobat,  must  please  his  public 
to  earn  anything.  The  distinction  is  no  question  of  wealth ; 
with  the  artisans,  as  with  ordinary  labour,  we  have  seen 
under  one  denomination  very  varied  conditions  of  life ; and 
among  the  profit  earners  also  we  shall  again  find  all  classes. 

First  come  those  who  make  their  profit  out  of  Manu- 
facture, and  form  the  link  between  the  wage-earners  and 
the  dealers,  insomuch  as,  while  the  dealers  supply,  and  must 
please  the  public,  the  makers  work  to  satisfy  the  dealers. 
Lowest  in  the  scale  are — 

Home  industries  and  small  manufacturers  who  do  not 
employ. — These  work  at  home,  buying  the  materials  and 
selling  the  product.  Home  industries,  where  the  whole 
family  work  together,  are  such  as  slipper  making,  toy 
making,  firewood  cutting,  &c.  Those  who  work  by  them- 
selves, but  also  on  their  own  materials,  are  small  boot- 
makers and  tailors  (making  and  mending),  watch  and  clock 
makers  (entirely  repairing),  locksmiths,  picture  frame 
makers,  and  many  more.  With  them  are  here  included 
sweeps  and  printers,  who  employ  no  one,  but  do  not  them- 
selves work  for  wages.  Altogether  this  is  a considerable 
and  rather  interesting  class,  the  last  relic  of  an  older 
industrial  system. 

For  poverty  and  manner  of  life  all  these  are  little 
removed  from  Sections  2 and  3,  or  from  the  poorest  arti- 
sans, and  they  often  work  for  an  employer  when  unable  to 
get  work  on  their  own  account.  The  poor  here  are  26  per 
cent.,  and  the  very  poor  per  cent. 

Small  employers,  employing  from  one  to  ten  workpeople 
or  servants. — This  class  is  for  the  most  part  energetic  and 
well  to  do,  but  includes  the  much  vilified  “ sweaters,”  many 
of  whom  are  only  a shade  better  off  than  those  whose 
labour  they  control. 
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The  number  of  large  employers  (Section  21)  is  not  very 
considerable.  Then  follow  those  who  deal  direct  with  the 
public,  beginning  at  the  lowest  point  of  class  with — 

The  street  trades,  which  consist  of  three  main  divisions : 
street  performers,  street  sellers,  and  general  dealers.  They 
include  organ  grinders  and  acrobats,  professional  beggars, 
those  who  sell  penny  notions  from  a tray  in  the  City  streets, 
and  newspaper  hawkers,  with  the  poorest  of  the  costermon- 
gers; and  (amongst  the  general  dealers)  the  buyers  in  a 
small  way  of  old  boots  for  “ translating,”  old  clothes  for 
renovation,  collectors  of  old  iron,  &c.,  whose  whole  business, 
whether  in  buying  or  selling,  is  conducted  amongst  the  very 
poor.  Many  of  these  belong  to  the  lowest  class,  and  hardly 
a full  proportion  of  them  come  naturally  into  the  schedules. 

Further  contingents  from  the  street  trades  pass  into 
Classes  B and  C,  in  company  with  casual  and  irregular 
labour;  these  are  musicians  in  poor  or  irregular  employ, 
costermongers  without  capital,  chair  caners,  street  glaziers, 
and  struggling  dealers. 

The  life  of  these  people  is  much  like  that  of  the  casual 
labourer,  with  some  of  the  vicissitudes  of  Section  1 of 
labour.  They  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  go  for  change 
of  air  to  Margate  sands,  or  “ hopping,”  in  the  season. 

The  remainder  of  the  street  sellers  and  general  dealers 
are  pretty  well  to  do,  certainly  above  the  line  of  poverty, 
and  are  included  in  Class  E.  They  include  ordinary  public 
musicians  with  regular  work,  billiard  markers,  scene 
painters,  and  travelling  photographers;  costermongers  with 
capital  in  stock  and  barrow,  and  perhaps  a donkey ; coffee 
stall  keepers,  cats’-meat  men,  and  successful  general 
dealers.  The  section,  taken  altogether,  is  a large  one  in 
the  East  End  of  London.  Certain  parts  of  Whitechapel, 
including  the  neighbourhood  of  Petticoat  Lane  (now  called 
Middlesex  Street),  serve  as  a market  for  outlying  districts. 
Io  deal  “ in  the  Lane”  is  a sufficient  description  of  many 
we  have  met  with. 

“Dealing”  and  “street  selling”  are  distinct  occupations, 
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except  at  quite  tlie  bottom  level.  The  dealer  is  a small 
itinerant  merchant ; the  street  seller  is  a sort  of  shop- 
keeper, whose  stock  is  contained  in  a stall,  a harrow,  or 
a basket.  The  general  dealers  are  nearly  all  Jews,  and 
some  of  them  buy  and  sell  in  a large  way,  and  handle 
large  sums  of  money,  though  their  ways  of  life  are  hardly 
removed  from  those  of  the  quite  poor  of  their  nationality. 
The  business  of  a general  dealer  is  never  visible  on  the 
surface,  and  with  some  it  is  a mystery,  to  which,  perhaps, 
the  police  only  could  furnish  a key;  while  the  street 
sellers,  as  a rule,  whether  in  a large  or  small  way,  are  most 
open  and  palpable  servants  of  the  public.  Costermongers 
of  the  upper  grade  are  a very  well-to-do  set ; they  have  a 
valuable  property  in  their  stock,  &c. ; they  sometimes  have 
both  stall  and  barrow,  working  as  a family ; and  some  step 
up  into  the  shopkeeping  class  by  establishing  the  wife  in  a 
small  shop,  while  the  man  still  goes  round  with  the  barrow. 
The  street  trades  seem  prosperous,  and  those  who  drive 
these  trades  are  better  off  to-day  than  many  skilled  work- 
men, though  of  much  lower  social  grade,  and  in  fact  a 
rough  lot.  In  this  employment  the  possession  of  capital  is 
a very  great  power.  The  man  who  has  wit  to  get  together 
a little  money,  and  resolution  enough  to  keep  his  capital 
sacred,  spending  only  his  profits,  and  saving  out  of  them 
against  the  loss  of  a donkey,  or  the  need  of  a new  barrow, 
will  surely  prosper.  Those  who  have  to  borrow  pay  dear  for 
the  accommodation,  and  besides  are  probably  the  men  whoso 
character  or  whose  necessities  make  saving  impossible  to 
them.  There  are  men  in  the  East  End  who  make  a large 
income  by  letting  out  barrows  to  this  class. 

Among  the  lower  grade  of  costermongers  are  to  be 
found  labourers  who  take  to  street  selling  as  an  alternative 
when  work  is  slack,  but  it  is  probably  difficult  to  make 
such  a combination  successful.  The  poor  among  the  street 
sellers  are  44^  per  cent.,  the  very  poor  25  per  cent. 

Next  in  order  in  the  industrial  classification  are — 

Small  shops,  or  shops  where  no  assistants  are  employed, 
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a very  wide  class,  including  people  in  the  greatest  poverty 
attempting  to  pay  rent  and  obtain  a living  out  of  the  sale 
of  things  of  hardly  any  value  to  customers  with  hardly  any 
money,  and  every  grade  upwards  to  the  well-to-do  trades- 
man with  a prosperous  business  closely  looked  after  by 
wife  and  junior  members  of  the  family,  who  being  sufficient 
in  themselves  need  employ  no  one. 

I have  been  able  roughly  to  apportion  this  section  to  the 
different  classes,  but  it  is  often  impossible  to  say  whether  a 
shop  is  making  money  or  not.  It  perhaps  loses,  and  is  closed, 
and  at  once  another  takes  its  place.  It  may  reasonably 
be  assumed  that  if  they  do  not  drop  out  of  existence 
as  shops,  profit  is  on  the  whole  to  be  found  in  the  business. 
This,  however,  gives  an  inadequate  picture  of  a class  on 
whom,  whether  in  decrease  of  sales  or  increase  of  bad 
debts,  must  fall  much  of  the  weight  of  a depressed  con- 
dition of  trade.  It  may  be  that  the  cheapened  cost  of 
what  they  have  to  sell,  and  the  full  prices,  which  the  credit 
they  give  and  the  hand-to-mouth  habits  of  their  customers, 
enable  them  to  charge,  leave  a good  margin  : and  so  far  they 
have  not  been  seriously  attacked  by  the  co-operative  system, 
which  may  some  day  step  in  between  them  and  their  profits. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  most  of  the  quite  small  shops  in 
the  district  are  not  included  at  all  in  this  section,  being 
kept  by  the  wives  of  men  otherwise  employed,  whose 
families  are  here  scheduled  according  to  the  man’s  trade. 
These  small  shops  play  only  a subsidiary  part  in  the  family 
economy,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  those  who  try 
to  make  an  entire  living  out  of  a business  so  handicapped, 
find  it  very  difficult. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  see,  as  has  been  done  in  the  case 
of  the  artisans,  in  what  proportion  Manufacture  and  Dealing 
contribute  to  the  various  classes,  and  the  following  table 
will  show  this. 

It  will  be  seen  that  of  those  who,  not  employing,  work 
on  their  own  account,  the  numbers  on  or  below  the  line  of 
poverty  are  (as  with  the  artisans)  about  half  of  those 
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above  tlie  line ; and  the  same  rule  applies  to  the  general 
dealers;  but  with  the  street  sellers  the  proportion  is 
reversed,  there  being  more  than  twice  as  many  below  as 
there  are  above  the  line. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

Total. 

Manufacture. 
Home  Indus- 
tries (not 
employing) 

17 

1,837 

3,325 

1,708 

9,243 

3,342 

68 

19,540 

Employers 
(large  and 
small) 

— 

36 

27 

429 

3,224 

12,948 

8,082 

1,451 

26,197 

Total ... 

17 

1,873 

3,352 

2,137 

12,467 

16,290 

8,150 

1,451 

45,737 

Dealing. 
Street  Sellers, 
&c 

302 

3,461 

4,378 

2,266 

4,290 

318 

15,015 

General  Deal- 
ers   

69 

327 

1,514 

1,251 

4,166 

2,415 

198 

9,940 

Shops  (large 
and  small) 

— 

235 

266 

2,016 

12,612 

12,333 

7,588 

4,538 

39,588 

Total ... 

371 

4,023 

6,158 

5,533 

21,068 

15,066 

7,786 

4,538 

64,543 

Note. — I must  again  warn  my  readers  that  the  numbers  given  for  Class  A 
have  no  secure  basis,  but  are  (in  spite  of  their  apparent  nicety  of  exactness) 
a very  rough  approximation  to  the  truth. 

G.  Lower  Middle  Glass. — Shopkeepers  and  small  em- 
ployers, clerks,  &c.,  and  subordinate  professional  men.  A 
hard-working,  sober,  energetic  class,  which  I will  not  more 
fully  describe  here,  as  they  no  doubt  will  be  comparatively 
more  numerous  in  other  districts  of  London.  Here  they 
number  34,000,  or  nearly  4 per  cent.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  Class  Gr,  which  in  the  whole  district  compares  with  the 
class  above  it  as  34  to  45,  for  East  London  proper  com- 
pares as  32  to  12.  The  exaggeration  of  Class  H,  as 
compared  to  Class  G-,  is  entirely  due  to  Hackney. 

H.  Upper  Middle  Glass. — All  above  Gr  are  here  lumped 
together,  and  may  be  shortly  defined  as  the  servant- 
keeping  class.  They  count  up  to  about  45,000,  or  5 per 
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cent,  of  the  population.  Of  these  more  than  two-thirds  are 
to  be  found  in  Hackney,  where  one-fifth  of  the  population 
live  in  houses  which,  owing  to  their  high  rental,  are  not 
scheduled  by  the  School  Board  visitors.  In  the  other 
districts  scattered  houses  are  to  be  found  above  the  value 
at  which  the  School  Board  usually  draws  the  line ; but  the 
visitors  generally  know  something  of  the  inmates.  In 
Hackney,  however,  there  are  many  streets  as  to  which 
the  visitors  have  not  even  the  names  in  their  books.  The 
estimated  number  of  residents  in  these  unscheduled  houses 
I have  placed  in  Class  H,  to  which  they  undoubtedly  belong, 
excepting  that  the  servants  (also  an  estimated  number) 
appear  under  Class  E,  from  which  they  are  mostly  drawn. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  dividing  lines  between 
all  these  classes  are  indistinct;  each  has,  so  to  speak, 
a fringe  of  those  who  might  be  placed  with  the  next 
division  above  or  below;  nor  are  the  classes,  as  given, 
homogeneous  by  any  means.  Boom  may  be  found  in  each 
for  many  grades  of  social  rank. 

Female  heads  of  families  are  separately  scheduled,  and 
divided  into  six  sections.  These  are  widows  or  deserted 
women  with  their  children,  and  I will  restate  from  the 
schedules  the  proportion  of  them  belonging  to  each  class  : 


Female  heads  of 
families. 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

Total. 

Semi- domestic  

59 

6,990 

3,410 

2,930 

2,074 

40 





15,503 

Dress  

— 

2,058 

1,590 

2,048 

1,485 

39 

— 

— 

7,220 

Small  trades 

55 

1,842 

994 

1,315 

1,334 

107 

10 

— 

5,657 

Employing  and  pro- 

fessional 

Supported  

— 

406 

178 

140 

650 

355 

1,713 

330 

70 

257 

5 

— 

1,082 

3,022 

Independent  

— 

— 

— 

70 

639 

230 

597 

— 

1,536 

Total  

114 

11,296 

6,172 

7,153 

7,600 

810 

809 

— 

34,020 
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Two  things  are  here  very  noticeable — the  one  that  fully 
balf  the  women  who  have  to  support  themselves  seek 
a livelihood  in  semi-domestic  employments,  suck  as  washing 
and  charing ; and  the  other,  that  it  is  amongst  such 
occupations,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  large  numbers  in 
Classes  A to  D,  and  not  amongst  the  trades,  that  the 
greatest  apparent  poverty  exists. 

To  complete  the  population  it  has  been  necessary  to  add 
68,451  adult  women,  and  I have  distributed  them  amongst 
the  classes  in  the  proportions  shown  for  the  rest  of  the 
population  to  which  they  stand  in  the  relation  of  sisters  or 
daughters.* 

Grouping  the  classes  together,  A,  B,  C,  and  D are  the 
classes  in  poverty,  or  even  in  want,  and  add  up  to  314,000, 
or  35  per  cent,  of  the  population ; while  E,  F,  G,  and  H 
are  the  classes  in  comfort,  or  even  in  affluence,  and  add  up 
to  577,000,  or  65  per  cent,  of  the  population. 

Separating  East  London  from  Hackney,  the  same  system 
of  grouping  gives  us  for  East  London  270,000,  or  38  per 
cent,  in  poverty,  against  440,000  or  62  per  cent.,  in  comfort; 
and  for  Hackney  by  itself  43,000,  or  24  per  cent.,  in  poverty, 
against  140,000,  or  76  per  cent.,  in  comfort. 

The  most  poverty-stricken  district  (St.  George’s)  has 
23,000,  or  49  per  cent.,  in  poverty,  against  24,000,  or 
51  per  cent.,  in  comfort.  It  will  be  noted  that  this  is  also 
the  smallest  district,  and  it  is  possible  that  an  equally  large 
area  not  less  poor  might  be  found  by  dividing  one  of  tho 
larger  districts. 

In  a separate  chapter  I develop  these  figures  further 
and  attempt  to  deal  with  the  question  or  problem  of 
poverty. 

* It  may  be  doubted  whether  Class  B should  contain  its  full  proportion  o! 
these  women,  or  of  girls  from  13  to  20. 
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For  those  who  find  an  interest  in  such  methods,  I give 
on  the  next  page  a table  showing  for  each  district  the  per- 
centage which  each  kind  of  occupation  bears  to  the  whole 
population.  I can  hardly  hope  to  make  the  rows  of  figures 
m this  table  as  luminous  and  picturesque  to  any  other  eye  as 
they  are  to  mine,  and  yet  I am  constrained  to  try  to  do  so. 

I will  take  "W  hvteckapel  as  a centre,  and  trace  the  figures 
east  and  west. 

Of  the  population  of  Whitechapel  18£  per  cent,  appear 
as  employed  in  making  clothes,  6^  per  cent,  in  cigar  making 
and  food  preparation,  8 per  cent,  are  street  sellers  and 
genei  al  dealers,  and  per  cent,  are  small  employers, 
mostly  of  the  poor  “ sweater”  type.  All  these  are  employ- 
ments of  the  Jews. 

Stepney,  on  the  other  hand,  has  few,  if  any,  of  these 

only  7£  per  cent,  all  told  against  38  per  cent,  in 
Whitechapel.  Stepney  is  essentially  the  abode  of  labour  : 
here  the  casual  labourers  reach  their  maximum  of  nearly 

II  per  cent,  of  the  population,  and  have  their  homes  in 
a mass  of  grimy  streets  and  courts ; and  here  are  to  be 
found  also  the  largest  proportion  of  regularly  paid  labour, 
viz.,  24  per  cent,  of  the  population.  In  all,  nearly  39  per 
cent,  of  the  population  of  Stepney  are  counted  in  the  five 
sections  of  labour  against  only  about  18  per  cent,  so 
counted  in  Whitechapel. 

Midway  between  Whitechapel  and  Stepney,  in  character 
as  well  as  geographically,  comes  St.  George’s-in-the-East. 
Doubtless  a line  might  be  drawn  which  would  fairly  divide 
the  population  of  St.  George’s  into  two  portions,  the  one 
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side  falling  naturally  with  Stepney  and  the  Docks,  the 
other  side  with  Whitechapel  and  the  Jewish  quarters.  The 
makers  of  clothes,  18  per  cent,  in  Whitechapel,  become 
per  cent,  in  St.  George’s,  and  fall  away  to  1 per  cent, 
in  Stepney.  The  preparers  of  food  and  tobacco,  6^  per 
cent,  in  Whitechapel,  become  4£  per  cent,  in  St.  George’s, 
and  drop  to  about  2 per  cent,  in  Stepney.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  casual  labourers,  who  are  11  per  cent,  in  Stepney, 
stand  at  9 per  cent,  in  St.  George’s,  and  fall  away  to 
4 per  cent,  in  Whitechapel;  and  so  also  with  the  other 
classes  of  labour,  except  those  with  irregular  pay,  who 
seem  to  bear  a larger  proportion  to  the  population  in  St. 
George’s  than  anywhere  else.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said 
that  St.  George’s  shares  in  the  poor  characteristics  of 
both  her  neighbours,  and  is  more  entirely  poverty  stricken 
than  either. 

Passing  from  Whitechapel  to  Mile  End  Old  Town,  we 
more  quickly  get  rid  of  the  foreign  element,  but  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  westernmost  angle  or  tongue;  while  in  Poplar, 
where  dress  and  food  preparation  and  general  dealers  added 
together  are  only  4 per  cent,  as  compared  to  29  per  cent, 
in  Whitechapel,  there  is  hardly  any  trace  of  it. 

Passing  north  and  west  we  see  the  same  thing’ — food  and 
dress  fall  to  12  per  cent,  in  Bethnal  Green — half  of  what 
they  are  in  Whitechapel,  to  9 per  cent,  in  Shoreditch,  and 
to  6 per  cent,  in  Hackney. 

In  Bethnal  Green  and  Shoreditch  the  four  sections  of 
artisans  take  the  leading  place,  and  amongst  furniture  and 
wood-work  find  here  their  home,  accounting  for  14  per 
cent,  of  the  population. 

Ihus  it  will  be  seen  that  Whitechapel  is  the  dwelling- 
place  of  the  Jews — tailors,  bootmakers,  and  tobacco- 
woikers  and  the  centre  of  trading  both  small  and  large; 
Stepney  and  St.  George’s  the  district  of  ordinary  labour ; 
Shoreditch  and  Bethnal  Green  of  the  artisan  ; in  Poplar 
sub-officials  reach  their  maximum  proportion,  while  Mile 
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End,  with  a little  of  everything,  very  closely  represents  the 
average  of  the  whole  district;  and  finally  Hackney  stands 
apart  with  its  well-to-do  suburban  population. 

Each  district  has  its  character — its  peculiar  flavour. 
One  seems  to  be  conscious  of  it  in  the  streets.  It  may 
be  in  the  faces  of  the  people,  or  in  what  they  carry — perhaps 
a reflection  is  thrown  in  this  way  from  the  prevailing  trades 
— or  it  may  lie  in  the  sounds  one  hears,  or  in  the  character 
of  the  buildings. 

Of  all  the  districts  of  that  “ inner  ring  ” which  surrounds 
the  City,  St.  George’s-in-the-East  is  the  most  desolate. 
The  other  districts  have  each  somo  charm  or  other — a 
brightness  not  extinguished  by,  and  even  appertaining  to, 
poverty  and  toil,  to  vice,  and  even  to  crime — a clash  of 
contest,  man  against  man,  and  men  against  fate — the 
absorbing  interest  of  a battle-field — a rush  of  human  life 
as  fascinating  to  watch  as  the  current  of  a river  to  which 
life  is  so  often  likened.  But  there  is  nothing  of  this 
in  St.  George’s,  which  appears  to  stagnate  with  a squalor 
peculiar  to  itself. 

The  feeling  that  I have  just  described — this  excitement 
of  life  which  can  accept  murder  as  a dramatic  incident,  and 
drunkenness  as  the  buffoonery  of  the  stage — is  especially 
characteristic  of  Whitechapel.  And  looked  at  in  this  way, 
what  a drama  it  is  ! Whitechapel  is  a veritable  Tom 
Tiddler’s  ground,  the  Eldorado  of  the  East,  a gathering 
together  of  poor  fortune  seekers ; its  streets  are  full  of 
buying  and  selling,  the  poor  living  on  the  poor.  Here, 
just  outside  the  old  City  walls,  have  always  lived  the 
Jews,  and  here  they  are  now  in  thousands,  both  old 
established  and  new  comers,  seeking  their  livelihood  under 
conditions  which  seem  to  suit  them  on  the  middle  ground 
between  civilization  and  barbarism. 

The  neighbourhood  of  old  Petticoat  Lane  on  Sunday  is 
one  of  the  Avonders  of  London,  a medley  of  strange  sights, 
strange  sounds,  and  strange  smells.  Streets  crowded  so 
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as  to  be  thoroughfares  no  longer,  and  lined  with  a double 
nr  treble  row  of  hand-barrows,  set  fast  with  empty  cases, 
so  as  to  assume  the  guise  of  market  stalls.  Here  and 
there  a cart  may  have  been  drawn  in,  but  the  horse  has  gone 
and  the  tilt  is  used  as  a rostrum  whence  the  salemen  with 
stentorian  voices  cry  their  wares,  vyiug  with  each  other 
m introducing  to  the  surrounding  crowd  their  cheap 
garments,  smart  braces,  sham  jewellery,  or  patent  medicines, 
ihose  who  have  something  showy,  noisily  push  their  trade 
whde  the  modest  merit  of  the  utterly  cheap  makes  its 
silent  appeal  from  the  lower  stalls,  on  which  are  to  be 
found  a heterogeneous  collection  of  such  things  as  cotton 
s eetmg,  American  cloth  for  furniture  covers,  old  clothes 
worn-out  boots,  damaged  lamps,  chipped  china  shepherdesses* 
rusty  locks,  and  rubbish  indescribable.  Many,  perhaps 
most,  things  of  the  “ silent  cheap  ” sort  are  bought  in  the 
way  of  business ; old  clothes  to  renovate,  old  boots  to 
translate,  hinges  and  door-handles  to  be  furbished  up  again 
Such  things  cannot  look  too  bad,  for  the  buyer  may  then 
persuade  himself  that  he  has  a bargain  unsuspected  by  the 
seller.  Other  stalls  supply  daily  wants— fish  is  sold  in 
Hrge  quantities-vegetables  and  fruit-queer  cakes  and 
outlandish  bread.  In  nearly  all  cases  the  Jew  is  the  seller 
and  the  Gentile  the  buyer;  Petticoat  Lane  is  the  exchange 
of  the  Jew,  but  the  lounge  of  the  Christian. 

Nor  is  this  great  market  the  only  scene  of  the  sort  in 
the  neighbourhood  on  Sunday  morning.  Where  Sclater 
Street  crosses  Brick  Lane,  near  the  Great  Eastern  Station 
is  the  market  of  the  “fancy.-  Here  the  streets  are  blocked 

r!  tk)Se  conune  t0  W,  or  sell,  pigeons,  canaries,  rabbits, 
fowls,  parrots,  or  guinea  pigs,  and  with  them  or  separately 
all  the  appurtenances  of  bird  or  pet  keeping.  Through  this 
crowd  the  seller  of  shell-fish  pushes  his  barrow;  on  the  out- 
skirts of  it  are  moveable  shooting  galleries,  and  patent  Aunt 
Sallies,  while  some  man  standing  up  in  a dog-cart  will 

spose  of  racing  tips  m sealed  envelopes  to  the  East  End 
sportsman. 
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Brick  Lane  should  rightly  be  seen  on  Saturday  night, 
though  it  is  in  almost  all  its  length  a gay  and  crowded  scene 
every  evening  of  the  week,  unless  persistent  rain  drives  both 
buyers  and  sellers  to  seek  shelter.  But  this  sight — the 
“ market  street  ” — is  not  confined  to  Brick  Lane,  nor  pecu- 
liar to  Whitechapel,  nor  even  to  the  East  End.  In  every 
poor  quarter  of  London  it  is  to  be  met  with — the  flaring 
lights,  the  piles  of  cheap  comestibles,  and  the  urgent  cries 
of  the  sellers.  Everywhere,  too,  there  is  the  same  absolute 
indifference  on  the  part  of  the  buyer  to  these  cries.  They 
seem  to  be  accepted  on  both  sides  as  necessary,  though 
entirely  useless.  Not  infrequently  the  goods  are  sold  by  a 
sort  of  Dutch  auction — then  the  prices  named  are  usually 
double  what  the  seller,  and  every  bystander,  knows  to  be 
the  market  price  of  the  street  and  day,  “ Eightpence  ?” 

“ Sevenpence  ?”  “ Sixpence  ?”  “ Fivepence  V} Say 

“ Fourpence  ?” — well,  then,  “ Threepence  halfpenny  V*  A 
bystander,  probably  a woman,  nods  imperceptibly  ; the  fish 
or  whatever  it  is  passes  from  the  right  hand  of  the  seller  on 
which  it  has  been  raised  to  view,  on  to  the  square  of  news- 
paper, resting  on  his  left  hand,  is  bundled  up  and  quick  as 
thought  takes  its  place  in  the  buyer’s  basket  in  exchange  for 
the  2>\d,  which  finds  its  place  in  the  seller’s  apron  or  on  the 
board  beside  the  fish — and  then  begins  again  the  same  routine, 
ff  Eightpence  ?”  “ Sevenpence  ?”  “ Sixpence  ?”  &c. 

Lying  between  Middlesex  Street  and  Brick  Lane  are  to 
be  found  most  of  the  common  lodging  houses,  and  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  lower  still  in  reputation,  there 
are  streets  of  “ furnished  ” houses,  and  houses  where  stair- 
ways and  corners  are  occupied  nightly  by  those  without  any 
other  shelter.  So  lurid  and  intense  is  the  light  which  has 
lately  been  thrown  on  these  quarters,  that  the  grey  tones  of 
the  ordinary  picture  become  invisible. 

As  to  the  registered  Lodging  Houses,  it  must  be  said  and 
remembered  that  they  did,  and  do,  mark  a great  improve- 
ment. However  bad  their  inmates  may  be,  these  houses 
undoubtedly  represent  the  principles  of  order,  cleanliness,, 
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-and  decency.  It  is  useless  to  demand  impossibilities 
-from  them.  Those  who  frequent  them  come  under  some 
■s°rt  of  regulation,  and  are  under  the  eye  of  the  deputy, 
•who  in  his  turn  is  under  the  eye  of  the  police.  Even  in 
the  worst  of  these  houses  there  is  a great  mixture — strange  i 
bedfellows  whom  misfortune  has  brought  together— and 
amongst  the  houses  there  are  many  grades.  The  worst  are 
horrible  dens,  but  the  horror  lies  really  in  their  inmates, 
-who  are  incapable  of  any  better  way  of  living. 

The  plan  of  all  alike  is  to  have  a common  kitchen,  with 
large  hospitable  fire,  and  dormitories  above.  The  quarters 
for  single  men  consist  of  large  rooms  packed  close  with 
■daik-brown  truckle  beds  room  to  move  between  bed  and 
bed,  and  that  is  all — the  women's  rooms  are,  I believe,  the 
same,  while  the  quarters  for  the  “ married 33  are  boxed  off 
petitions.  There  are  some  who  are  really  married, 
many  whose  relations  though  illegal  are  of  long  standing' 
and  others  again  who  use  the  accommodation  as  a conveni- 
ence in  their  way  of  life. 

The  registered  Lodging  Houses  are,  as  I have  said,  better 
•than  the  unregistered  « furnished  apartments,”  and  so  long 
as  the  low  class  exists  at  all,  it  must  evidently  lodge  some^ 
where.  . This  class  tends  (very  naturally)  to  herd  together; 
it  is  this  tendency  which  must  be  combated,  for  by  herding 
together,  they — both  the  quarters  they  occupy,  and  their 
denizens— tend  to  get  worse.  When  this  comes  about  des- 
truction is  the  only  cure,  and  in  this  neighbourhood  there 
has  been  of  late  years  a great  change  brought  about  by  the 
demolition  of  bad  property.  If  much  remains  to  do,  still 
much  has  been  done  in  the  clearing  away  of  vile  spots,  which 
contained  dwellings  unfit  for  human  use,  and  matched  only 
by  the  people  who  inhabited  them.  The  railways  have 
cleared  some  parts,  the  Board  of  Works  other  parts.  The 
transformation  goes  slowly  on,  business  premises  or  great 
blocks  of  model  dwellings  covering  the  old  sites.  Meanwhile 
the  inhabitants  of  the  slums  have  been  scattered,  and  though 
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they  must  carry  contamination  with  them  wherever  they  go, 
it  seems  certain  that  such  hotbeds  of  vice,  misery,  and 
disease  as  those  from  which  they  have  been  ousted  are  not 
again  created.  Many  people  mast  have  altogether  left  the 
district,  as  the  population  showed  a decrease  of  5000  between 
1871  and  1881 ; but  with  the  completion  of  the  new  build- 
ings the  numbers  have  again  reached  the  level  of  1871. 
Probably  few  of  those  who  leave  return ; but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  those  whose  houses  are  pulled  down  are 
the  ones  to  leave  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  not  easy  to  say 
exactly  how  an  ebb  and  flow  of  population  works.  It  may 
be  the  expression  in  large  of  much  individual  hardship  : but 
I am  more  inclined  to  suppose  that  pulling  down  Smith’s 
house  drives  him  into  Brown’s  quarters,  and  that  Brown  goes 
elsewhere,  to  his  great  benefit ; when  the  new  buildings  are 
ready  they  do  not  attract  Brown  back  again,  but  draw 
their  occupants  from  the  surrounding  streets — men  of  the 
stamp  of  Smith  or  Brown,  according  to  the  accommo- 
dation they  offer  ; the  vacant  places  are  then  taken  by  quite 
new-comers  (in  Whitechapel  mostly  poor  foreigners)  or  by 
the  natural  increase  in  the  population.  The  clearances  have 
been  principally  confined  to  Whitechapel  and  St.  George’s, 
the  rebuilding  almost  entirely  to  Whitechapel. 

Stepney  is  rendered  interesting  by  its  long  length  of  river 
frontage  (about  2 miles,  including  all  Wapping),  and  it  is 
besides  intersected  by  the  Regent’s  Canal.  It,  like  White- 
chapel, has  its  foreign  element,  its  haunts  of  crime,  and 
strange  picturesqueness.  It,  too,  has  been  greatly  changed 
in  recent  years.  Ratcliff  Highway  hardly  knows  itself  as 
St.  George’s  Street ; the  policeman  and  the  School  Board 
visitor  have  “ put  a light  in  the  darkness,”  and  have  begun 
to  “ make  straight  the  way  ” here,  as  well  as  elsewhere  in 
Hast  London. 

Mile  End  Old  Town — commonly  denoted  by  the  seeming 
strange  letters  M.  E.  0.  T. — lies  between  the  inner  and 
outer  ring,  and  looks  very  clean  and  new  in  spite  of  its 
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name.  Its  streets,  even  the  narrowest,  look  comparatively 
wide ; the  air  is  fresh  and  the  squares  and  other  small  open 
spaces  are  frequent.* 

Poplar,  a huge  district,  consists  of  the  subdivisions  of  Bow 
and  Bromley  as  well  as  Poplar  proper.  Bow  includes  Old 
Ford,  and  Poplar  itself  includes  the  Isle  of  Dogs— trans- 
foimed  now  into  an  Isle  of  Docks.  In  all  it  is  a vast  township, 
built,  much  of  it,  on  low  marshy  land,  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  river  Lea,  and  on  the  south  by  a great  bend  in  the 
Thames.  In  North  Bow  and  other  outlying  parts  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  jerry  building  : desolate  looking  streets  spring 
into  existence,  and  fall  into  decay  with  startling  rapidity,  and 
are  only  made  habitable  by  successive  waves  of  occupation; 
anything  will  do  so  that  the  house  be  run  up  ; any  tenant 
will  do,  who  will  give  the  house  a start  by  burning  a little 
coal  in  it ; the  first  tenants  come  and  go,  till  one  by  one 
the  houses  find  permanent  occupants,  the  streets  settle 
down  to  respectability  and  rents  rise : or  a street  may  go 
wrong  and  get  into  such  a position  that  no  course  short  of 
entire  destruction  seems  possible.  Among  the  early  troubles 
of  these  streets  are  fevers,  resulting  it  is  said  from  the  foul 
rubbish  with  which  the  hollow  land  has  become  levelled. 
This  district  has  had  many  such  troubles,  and  is  steadily 
living  them  down. 

In  Bethnal  Green  are  found  the  old  weavers’  houses,  with 
large  upper  room,  now  usually  partitioned  off  to  make  two 
or  three  rooms  or  accommodate  two  families.  In  some  cases 
the  houses  had  originally  only  one  room  on  each  floor; 
and  each  floor,  partitioned,  now  accommodates  its  family.  In 
several  cases  a family  (not  weavers)  have  taken  such  a room, 
and  while  living  in  it  themselves,  let  a weaver  stand  his  loom 
or  looms  in  it,  getting  rent  for  each  loom.  Weaving  still 
lingers,  but  other  trades  have  for  the  most  part  taken  its 
place. 

Mile  End  is,  however,  remarkable  for  the  number  of  brothels  to  be  found 
amongst  its  otherwise  respectable  streets 
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Of  Shoreditch,  or  rather  Hoxton,  which  is  the  most  charac- 
teristic  part  of  Shoreditch,  I am  tempted  to  recall  a 
description  by  Mr.  Besant,  which  will  be  remembered  by  all 
who  have  read  “ The  Children  of  Gibeon.”  There  is,  he 
says,  nothing  beautiful,  or  picturesque,  or  romantic  in  the 
place,  there  is  only  the  romance  of  life  in  it,  sixty  thousand 
lives  in  Hoxton,  everyone  with  its  own  story  to  tell.  Its 
people  quiet  and  industrious,  folk  who  ask  for  nothing  but 
steady  work  and  fair  wages.  Everybody  quite  poor ; yet, 
he  says,  and  says  truly,  the  place  has  a cheerful  look.  There 
may  be  misery,  but  it  is  not  apparent;  the  people  in  the 
streets  seem  well  fed,  and  are  as  rosy  as  London  smoke  and 
fog  will  allow. 

On  the  other  haud  the  northern  and  western  part  of 
Hackney,  divided  from  Hoxton  only  by  the  canal,  is  almost 
entirely  a middle  class  district.  The  old  streets  of  De 
Beauvoir  Town,  or  the  new  ones  of  Dalston  and  Upper 
Clapton,  are  alike  of  this  kind,  and  in  the  old  roads  running 
through  the  new  districts  large  and  small  houses  are  pulled 
down,  and  those  of  medium  size  erected. 
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VIII. — Table  of  Section s 

Note. — The  figures  in  these  tables  mu3t 


THvride.il  into  Sections  according  to  Character  of  Employment  of  Heads  of  Families. 
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Labour- 
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Heads 
of  Faini 
lies. 


Artisans 


10 


11 

12 

Locomo- 

13 

tion 

14 

Assis- 

15 

tants 

Other 

16 

Wages 

17 

18 

Manu- 

19 

More  or  less  Dependent. 
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factur- 
ers,&c.20 
21 

Dealers  22 

23 

24 

25 

Refresh-  26 
ments  27 
Salaried,  28 
&c.  29 

30 

No  work  31 
32 


Lowest  class,  loafers,  &c.  ... 
Casual  day-to-day  labour  ... 

Irregular  labour  

Regular  work,  low  pay  

„ ordinary  pay 

Foremen  and  responsible  1 

work  ) 

Building  trades  

Furniture,  woodwork,  &c.  .. 

Machinery  and  metals  
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e.  Watches,  instruments,  &c 

c.  Furs  and  leather 

d.  Silk  weaving  
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Road  service 

Shops  and  Refreshment 
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officials  

Seamen 
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ploying) 

Small  employers 
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General  dealers  
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Coffee  and  boarding  houses 

Licensed  houses  
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Subordinate  professional 

Professional 
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dren 
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34 

35 

36 

37 
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82 
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85 

65 

36 


17 

,159 

722 

634 

34 

376 
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434 

82 

140 

719 

111 

85 

65 

36 


41 

1,347 

1,029 

1,895 

3,088 

271 

3,268 
6,392 
2,033 
1,845 
600 
920 
72 
1,819 
3,815 
748 
274 
586 

1,301 

584 

26 
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over  20 
and  Wi- 
dowers 
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56 
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410 

414 

52 
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22 
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68 
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1,604 
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18 

457 

956 

187 

68 
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6 

371 
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16 

171 

76 

242 

214 

39 

61 

311 

41 

35 

29 

14 
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Total. 
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24,526 


Total  population 


1,180 

601 

640 

72 

198 

31 


22,746 


43,842 


296 

150 

160 

18 

49 

8 
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Percentage. 


211 

2,574 

430 

4,986 

672 

7,952 

57 

686 

703 

8,369 

,320 

6,046 

431 

5,161 

385 

4,646 

127 

1,523 

195 

2,339 

13 

171 

377 

4,577 

789 

9,584 

162 

1,925 

58 

694 

114 

1,424 

287 

3,377 

119 

1,457 

7 

73 

454 

4,625 

283 

3,463 

249 

3,154 

13 

162 

147 

1,7  oo 

70 

806 

215 

2,523 

170 

2,109 

32 

391 

55 

640 

282 

3,270 

43 

467 

32 

377 

26 

300 

14 

156 

2,217 



1,161 



1,214 
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\ 
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1 - 

61 

— 

9,995 

8,92r 

121161 

— 

2,839 

— 

12400C 

0-75 

2-73 

2- 15 
4-10 
6 *55 
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13-25 
4-25 

3- 86- 

1- 26 
1-92 

0- 14 
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7-91 

1- 56  • 
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1T7 

2- 78  ' 

1- 20 

0-06 
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2-86 

2 -GO 

0- 13 

1- 46 
0'66 
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0-32 
0'53 

2- 70 
0-39 
0-32 
0 25 
0 13 


1-34 

0- 96 

1- 02 
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0-32 
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IX. — Table  of  Sections 


Divided  into  Sections  according  to  Character  of  Employment  of  Heads  of  Families. 


Class. 
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Labour... 
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Heads 


Artisans 


10 


sponsible^ 


11 

12 

Locomo- 

13 

tion 

14 

Assis- 

15 

tants 

16 

Other 
wages  ^ 

n 

18 

Manu- 

19 

factur 
ers,&c.20 
21 

Dealers 


Eefresh-  26 
ments  27 
Salaried  28 
&c.  29 

30 

No  work  31 
32 


Lowest  class,  loafers,  &c.  .. 
Casual  day-to-day  labour  .. 

Irregular  labour  

Regular  work,  low  pay  

„ ordinarypay 

Foremen  and  res 

work 

Building  trades 
Furniture,  woodwork,  &c. 
Machinery  and  metals  ... 

a.  Printing  

b.  Watches  and  instruments 

c.  Furs  and  leather 

d.  Silk  weaving 

e.  Sundry  artisans 
Dress 

Food  preparation 
Railway  servants, 

Road  service 
Shops  and  refreshment  1 

houses  ) 

Police,  soldiers,  and  sub-  | 

officials ) 

Seamen 

Other  wage  earners 

Home  industries  (not  em-  \ 

ploying)  J 

Small  employers 

Large  „ 

Street  sellers,  &c 

General  dealers  

Small  shops 

Large  „ (employing  as- 

sistants)  > 

Coffee  and  boarding  houses 

Licensed  houses 

Clerks  and  agents  

Subordinate  professional  .. 

Professional 

Ill  and  no  occupation 

Independent 


390  | 
1,191 
5G 
1,048  I 
1,928 

207 

1,148 

3,696 

738 

592 


663 

301 


981 


Total  of  male  heads  of  families 


Semi-domestic  employment 

Dress 

Small  trades 

Employing  & professional.. 

Supported 

Independent 

female  heads  of  families  .. 
Other  adult  women 

Total  

Inmates  of  Institutions 

Total  population 


Total  of 
39 
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69 
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1,171 
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1,048 

2,011 
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1,928 
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2,376 
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3,696 

8,025 

1,879  1, 

738 

1,575 

370 

592 

1,214 

285 

134 

284 

66 

301 

610 

142 

284 

515 

120 

776 

1,585 

370 

2,551 

5,374 

1,258 

528 

1,104 

259 

254 

550 

128  | 

197 

379 

89 

i 663 

1,356 

317  I 

301 

601 

1401 

35 

59 

14 

5 568 

902 

210 

1 981 

2,172 

507 

3 759 

1,786 

418  1 

5 75 

215 

50 

1 831 

1,749 
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6 226 

459 
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7 737 

1,488 
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1,158 

270  I 

7 77 
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35 
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91 1 

9 489 
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224  I 
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225 

52 
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53 

4 74 

153 

35 

1 21 

24 

61 

30 

37  — 

1,226 

288 1 

59  — 

558 
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381  - 

662 

156  1 

57  — 

89 

20 

33  — 

188 

44  I 

43  — 
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12 1 

97| 

- 1 

— 

1 

87  23,29 

0 50,37 

411,9661 

- I 

— 

1 

| — 

— 

— j 
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196 

365 

671 


72  1,042  0-82 


1,185 

5,860 

2,765 

4,942 

9,162 


5,629 

18,598 

3,678 

2,890 

665 

1,459 

1,302 

3,778 

12,621 

2,603 

1,275 

931 


231 

105 


341 

266 

26 

290 

79 

257 

176 


0-93 

4-59 

2- 17 

3- 87 
7T8 


3,230  2-53 


1,448 

155 

2,446 

4,982 

3,988 

441 

4,-109 

1,097 

3,567 

2,628 

370 
921 
2,325 
540 
557 
361 
79 


2,311 

1,048 

1,226 

166 

365 

106 


8,790 


4-41 
14-57 
2-88 
2 *26\ 

0- 52 

1- 14 
1-021 

2- 96) 
9-89' 
2-04 
1-00 
0-73 


127641 

2,359 


1-13 

0-12 

1-92 


0-35 

3-22 

0-86 

2-80 

2-06 

0-29 

0- 72 

1- 82 
0-42 
0-44 
0-28 
0-06 


1-81 

0-82 
0-96 
0 13 
0 29 
0-08 


6-S9 


100  00 
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Divided  into  Classes  according  to  Means  and  Position  of  Heads  of  Families. 


Very 

Poor. 

Poor. 

Comfortable. 

Well 

-to-do. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

G. 

H. 

Lowest 

Class. 

Casual 

Earnings. 

Irregular 

earnings. 

Regular 

Minimum 

Ordinary 

Standard 

Earnings. 

Highly 

Paid 

Work. 

Lower 

Middle. 

Upper 

Middle. 

1 

1,185 

1,185 

2 

— 

5,680 

180 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5,860 

— 

638 

2,050 

— 

77 

— 

— 

— 

2,765 

t 

— 

223 

— 

4,686 

33 

— 

— 

— 

4,942 

) 

— 

8 

— 

880 

8,199 

75 

— 

— 

9,162 

* 

) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

44 

998 

— 

— 

1,042 

r 

8 

592 

1,204 

480 

2,873 

472 





5,629 

17 

2,950 

3,100 

3,170 

8,600 

761 

— 



18,598 

) 

9 

253 

570 

280 

1,974 

592 

— 



3,678 

A. 

— 

86 

240 

146 

1,878 

540 





2,890 

B. 

— 

61 

95 

43 

310 

156 

— 



665 

C. 

— 

136 

263 

170 

771 

119 

— 



1,459 

D. 

— 

160 

379 

112 

523 

128 





1,302 

E. 

18 

742 

460 

708 

1,714 

136 





3,778 

9 

2,010 

2,340 

2,360 

5,494 

408 





12,621 

9 

180 

283 

508 

1,519 

104 

— 

— 

2,603 

i 

— 

26 

9 

176 

834 

230 

— 



1,275 

— 

74 

82 

141 

568 

66 

— 

— 

931 

i 

— 

196 

94 

718 

1,897 

325 

— 

— 

3,230 

i 

— 

— 

— 

51 

1,160 

237 

— 

— 

1,448 

— 

8 

16 

54 

77 



_ 

155 

5 

— 

91 

196 

295 

1,451 

413 

— 

— 

2,446 

| 

9 

660 

851 

393 

2,000 

1,060 

9 

— 

4,982 

1 

— 

27 

9 

64 

366 

2,343 

1,170 

9 

3,988 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

308 

133 

441 

69 

1,638 

1,175 

501 

683 

43 





4,109 

» 

8 

59 

162 

162 

467 

222 

17 



1,097 

— 

51 

93 

322 

1,825 

1,183 

93 

— 

3,567 

\ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

36 

755 

1,067 

770 

2,628 

— 

— 

— 

33 

84 

169 

84 

— 

370 

— 

— 

17 

34 

188 

230 

341 

Ill 

921 

— 

— 

17 

117 

830 

1,270 

91 



2,325 

— 

— 

8 

17 

79 

274 

162 

— 
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— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

33 

50 

474 

557 

— 

284 

26 

17 

26 

8 

— 



361 

~ 

46 

7 

26 

— 

79 

19 

1,232 

590 

305 

160 

5 

2,311 

— 

340 

268 

277 

163 



■ 



1,048 

25 

555 

186 

263 

172 

25 





1,226 

— 

— 

— 

24 

33 

61 

48 



166 

— 

45 

22 

104 

189 

5 



— 

365 

— 

4 

49 

4 

49 

— 

106 

i 

104 

1,400 

1,110 

1,311 

3,500 

995 

260 

110 

8,790 

1,489 

20,405 

16,095 

18,026 

50,892 

14,452 

3,775 

1,607 

127,641 

ent. 

117 

15-99 

12-57 

14-87 

39-86 

11-32 

2-96 

1-26 

100-00 

X. — Table  of  Sections 


Divided  into  Sections  according  to  Character  of  Employment  of  Heads  of  Families. 


Section. 


Married  Men. 

Labour...  1 


Description. 


Artisans...  7 
8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

Locomo-  13 
tion  14 
Assistants  15 


Other 

Wages 


16 


Manufac 
ture,  &c. 


Dealers 


20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 


Refresh- 

ments 

Salaried, 

&c. 


No  work 


26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 


Lowest  class,  loafers,  &c.. 
Casual  day-to-day  labour. 

Irregular  labour  

Regular  work,  low  pay .... 

„ ordinary  pay 

Foremen  and  responsible  \ 

work J 

Building  trades  

Furniture,  woodwork,  &c. 

Machinery  and  metals 

Sundry  artisans 

Dress  

Food  preparation  

Railway  service 

Road  service  

Shops  and  refreshment  \ 

houses J 

Police,  soldiers,  and  sub-  \ 

officials  J 

Seamen  

Other  wage  earners  

Home  industries  (not  \ 

employing)  / 

Small  employers  

Large  „ 

Street  sellers,  &c 

General  dealers 

Small  shops  • 

Large  shops,  employing  1 

assistants  J 

Coffee  and  boarding  houses 

Licensed  houses  

Clerks  and  agents  ... 

Subordinate  professional 

Professional  

Ill  and  no  occupation  ... 
Independent  


Total  of 


Females. 


33 

34 


male  heads  of  families. 


Semi-domestic  employment 

Dress  

35|  Small  trades  •_ 

30  Employing  and  professional 

' Supported  

Independent  


37 

38 


Total  of 
39 


female  heads  of  families 
Other  adult  women  


Total 

Inmates  of  Institutions 


Total  population. 


Heads 

of 

amilies. 

M ore  or  less  Dependent.  | 

Un- 
married 
Men 
over  20 
and 

Vidowers. 

Total.  c 
_ 

Wives. 

Jhildren 

—15. 

Young 

3ersons 

15—20. 

409 

403 

139 

352 

795 

2,098 

500 

493 

825 

238 

793 

3,029 

295 

291 

544 

158 

174 

1,462 

401 

395 

678 

197 

236 

1,907 

1,272 

1,256 

2,377 

689 

749 

6,343 

115 

114 

244 

70 

68 

611 

258 

255 

511 

149 

153 

1,326 

364 

359 

708 

206 

216 

1,853 

185 

183 

327 

95 

109 

899 

618 

608 

1,120 

327 

362 

3,035 

2,597 

2,556 

5,221 

1,507 

1,525 

13,406 

'913 

904 

1,940 

564 

540 

4,861 

107 

106 

173 

49 

63 

498 

127 

126 

253 

73 

75 

654 

226 

223 

427 

124 

132 

1,132 

215 

212 

429 

124 

126 

1,106 

27 

26 

48 

14 

15 

130 

76 

75 

145 

42 

44 

382 

238 

236 

474 

139 

140 

1,227 

C73 

662 

1,689 

488 

406 

3,918 

100 

100 

148 

43 

58 

449 

523 

516 

1,048 

301 

468 

2,856 

577 

569 

1,163 

338 

337 

2,984 

637 

630 

1,157 

336 

372 

3,132 

350 

345 

690 

200 

206 

1,791 

96 

94 

189 

54 

57 

493 

156 

154 

265 

76 

91 

742 

266 

262 

514 

149 

155 

1,346 

82 

81 

173 

53 

48 

437 

37 

37 

67 

20 

21 

182 

93 

91 

158 

46 

54 

442 

14 

14 

9 

2 

8 

47 

12,550) 

361 

578 

169 

___ 

1,108 

151 

- 

250 

73 

— 

474 

141 



266 

77 

— 

484 

30 

. 

39 

11 

— 

80 

111 



166 

49 

— 

326 

25 

— 

34 

10 



69 

(819) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6,199 

13,369 

12,37 

G 25,1SG 

7,612 

8,776 

73,518 

2,474 

____ 



— 

— 

— 

75,992 

Per- 


2-85 

4-12 

1- 99 

2- 59 
8-63 


0-83 


1-80 

2-53 

1-23 

4-15 

18-23 

6-61 

068 

1-90 


1-54 


1*51 


0-18 

0-52 


1-66 


3'31 

0-61 

3- 87 

4- 05 
423 


2-45 


0- 67 

1- 03 

1-34 

0-59 

0'2i 


0-06 


1-50 

o-M 

0-66 

0-11 

044 

OUv 


S’tf 

1004 


Glasses.  Whitechapel. 


Divided  into  Classes  according  to  Means  and  Position  of  Heads  of  Families. 


Very  Poor. 

Poor. 

Comfortable. 

Well-to-do. 

on. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

P. 

G. 

H. 

Total. 

Lowest 

CJass. 

Casual 

Earnings 

Ordinary 

Highly 

Irregular 

Earnings 

Regular 

Minimum 

Standari 

Earnings 

Paid 

Work. 

Lower 

Middle. 

Upper 

Middle. 

2,098 

, 

_ __ 

2,098 

3,029 

1,462 

1,907 

— 

2,939 

90 

— 

— 

— 



— 

192 

1,184 

— 

86 

— 





— 

90 

— 

1,817 

— 



. 

— 

— 

1,079 

5,264 

— 

— 

— 

6, '343 

— 

— 

— 

— 

32 

579 

— 



611 

— 

53 

146 

265 

809 

53 

1,326 

1,853 

899 

3,035 

13,406 

4,861 

498 

9 

130 

139 

315 

1,195 

65 



___ 

9 

97 

63 

389 

108 

388 

638 

1,438 

90 

714 

— 

— 

18 

924 

2,430 

3,206 

6,348 

480 

. 

9 

So 

— 

1,016 

3,753 

— 

— 



" 

17 

— 

67 

364 

50 



21 

83 

147 

359 

42 

— 



654 

— 

44 

18 

150 

785 

135 

— 

- 

1,132 

— 

43 

— 

164 

899 

— 

— 

_ 

1,106 

— 

5 

14 

19 

27 

27 

106 

251 

63 

— 

— 

130 

382 

— 

53 

366 

— 

808 

— 

— 

— 

1,227 

— 

— 

— 

67 

744 

2,234 

744 

129 

3,918 

72 

270 

938 

544 

974 

52 

300 

149 

449 

2,856 

2,984 

3,132 

18 

57 

552 

450 

1,250 

607 

50 

16 

24 

305 

1,504 

922 

301 

— 

— 

— 

— 

24 

520 

720 

527 

1,791 

— 

— 

— 

5 

79 

182 

227 



493 

— 

5 

13 

119 

386 

219 

742 

27 

54 

121 

540 

444 

120 

40 

1,346 

437 

8 

8 

32 

162 

163 

56 

8 

— 

351 

32 

18 

32 

16 

9 

16 

150 

182 

442 

23 

8 

16 

47 

5 

5 

334 

102 

91 

329 

140 

123 

216 

167 

124 

10 

224 

65 

136 

40 

5 

15 

15 

— 

1,108 

474 

484 

80 

48 

30 

120 

128 



326 

27 

5 

27 

— 

69 

19G 

551 

656 

1,047 

2,605 

695 

277 

112 

6,199 

.... 

2,439 

3-32 

0,560 

8-92 

7,842 

10-67 

LI, 980 
16-33 

31,825 

43-29 

8,277 

11-27 

3,255 

4-39 

1,334 

1*81 

73,518 

100-00 

XI. — Table  of  Sections  and 


Class. 


Description. 


Males. 
Labour...  1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

Locomo- 13 


Artisans 


Heads 

of 

Families. 


tion 

Assis- 

tants 

Other 

wages 


14 

15 

16 

17 

18 
19 


Manu- 
factur- 
ers,&C.20 
21 

Dealers  22 

23 

24 

25 


Refresh-  26 
rnents 

27 

Salaried,  28 
&c.  29 

30 

No  work  31 

32 

Total  of 
Females. 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

Total  of 

39 


Lowest  class,  loafers,  &c.... 
Casual  day-to-day  labour 

Irregular  labour 

Regular  work,  low  pay 

„ ordinary  pay 

Foremen  and  responsible  j 

Building  trades  

Furniture,  woodwork,  &c.... 

Machinery  and  metals  

Sundry  artisans 

Dress  • 

Food  preparation  

Railway  servants  

Road  service  

Shops  and  refreshment  j 

houses  J 

Police,  soldiers,  and  sub-  \ 

officials J 

Seamen  ... — 

Other  wage  earners  

Home  industries  (not  em- 1 

ploying)  j 

Small  employers  

Large  „ 

Street  sellers,  &c 

General  dealers 

Small  shops  ; 

Large  shops  (employing 

assistants) 

Coffee  and  boarding 

houses  

Licensed  houses 

Clerks  and  agents 

Subordinate  professional 

Professional  

111  and  no  occupation  . . 
Independent  


male  heads  of  families . 


181 

921 

591 

711 

1,328 

302 

244 

300 

198 
421 
928 
421 

64 

48 

169 

70 

226 

139 

1S3 

258 

19 

199 
78 

366 

85 

38 

132 

163 

44 

7 

40 

10 


More  or  less  Dependent. 


Semi-domestic  employment 

Dress  

Small  trades  

Employing  and  professional 

Supported  

Independent  


female  heads  of  families 
Ollier  adult  women  


Total 

Inmates  of  Institutions 

Total  population. 


(8,884) 


388 

204 

128 

15 

55 

2 


(792) 


Wives. 


9,676 


181 

921 

591 

711 

,328 

302 

244 

300 

198 
421 
928 
421 

64 

48 

169 

70 

226 

139 

183 

258 

19 

199 
78 

366 

85 

38 

132 

163 

44 

7 

40 

10 


„ , | Young 

Children  persons 

15  15—20 


64 

1,447 

1,071 

1,191 

2,485 

597 

445 

524 

348 

739 
1,751 

840 

129 

88 

300 

125 

325 

215 

358 

570 

45 

350 

156 

740 

165 

54 

223 

296 

103 

11 

61 

11 


547 

281 

193 

17 

71 

5 


8,884 


16,941 


87 

355 

266 

296 

613 

147 

111 

129 

84 

182 

434 

209 

33 

21 

74 

31 

79 

54 

83 

140 

11 

86 

39 
182 

40 

13 

56 

72 

25 

2 

15 


4,251 


Un- 
married 
Males 
over  20 
and 

Widowers. 

Total. 

ce 

86 

599 

651 

4,295 

282 

2,801 

320 

3,229 

642 

6,396 

144 

1,492 

117 

1,161 

142 

1,395 

94 

922 

200 

1,963 

441 

4,482 

200 

2,091 

30 

320 

23 

223 

80 

792 

33 

329 

108 

964 

67 

614 

87 

899 

124 

1,350 

10 

104 

95 

929 

37 

383 

175 

1,829 

40 

415 

18 

161 

63 

606 

78 

772 

21 

237 

4 

31 

19 

175 

5 

38 

1.070 

553 

— 

369 

— 

36 

— 

144 

— 

9 



— 

3,390 

1 4,436 

47,578 

— 

1,108 

— 

48,686 

Per- 


1-26 

9-03 

5-89 

G-78 

3- 44 

314 

2 ••44 
2-94 

1- 94 
412 
9-43 

4- 39 
0-67 
0-48 

1'66 

0- G9 

2*02 
1 *28 

HO 

2- 83 
0-22 

1- 95 
0-82 

3- 84 

0- 87 

0'34 

1- 27 
i-6i 
0-50 
0-06 
0-37 


2-23 

1.17 

0-78 

0-08 

0-30 


7l5 

lOO'tf 


Very  Pool-. 

Poor. 

ction 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

Lowest 

Casual 

Irregular 

Class. 

Earning. 

>.  Earnings 

. Minimum. 

1 

599 

2 

— 

4,226 

69 



3 

— 

182 

2,562 



4 

— 

10 

— 

3,219 

5 

— 

13 

— 

281 

6 

— 

— 

- 

7 

— 

57 

172 

132 

8 

10 

75 

141 

221 

9 

— 

38 

47 

132 

L0 

20 

84 

130 

442 

LI 

18 

660 

849 

1,621 

L2 

— 

90 

209 

509 

L O 

' 

— 

— 

30 

L4 

— 

19 

19 

r 5 

— 

48 

19 

160 

.6 

— 

— 

.7 

— 

26 

112 

334 

.8 

18 

36 

44 

214 

9 

— 

10 

169 

208 

0 

1 

— 

— 

— 

22 

2 

— 

223 

380 

121 

3 

— 

11 

60 

39 

1 

9 

— 

220 

5 

— 

— 

— 

6 

— 

— 

— 

9 

7 

8 

— 

10 

29 

9 

77 

9 

— 

43 

22 

L 

2 

— 

71 

26 

52 



511 

219 

253 



131 

146 

175 

* 

5 

150 

64 

113 

— 

■ 

4 

~~~ 

10 

14 

81 

— 

48 

510 

423 

672  1 

718  7 

,191 

5,946 

9,391  18 

It.... 

ol  r. 

1-51  1 

5-12 

12-49 

19-74  3i 

Comfortable. 


E. 

Ordinary 

Standard 


57 

6,102 

70 

686 

863 

508 

1,147 

1,204 

1,163 

260 

142 

495 

329 

492 

258 

324 

324 

196 

229 

1,089 

50 

126 

55 

286 

53 

26 

15 


87 

101 

32 

23 

39 


1,295 


F. 

Highly 

Paid 

Work. 


1,422 

114 

85 

197 

140 

130 

120 

30 

48 

70 


44 

188 

831 

9 

49 

460 

158 

17 

156 

313 

43 

8 

8 


359 


5,009 

10-53 


Well-to-do. 

G. 

H. 

Lower 

Upper 

Total. 

Middle. 

Middle. 

599 

— 

— 

4,295 

— 

— 

2,801 

— 

— 

3,229 

— 

— 

6,396 

— 

— 

1,492 

— 

— 

1,161 

— 

— 

1,395 

— 

— 

922 

— 

— 

1,963 

— 

— 

4.482 

— 

— 

2,091 

— 

— 

320 

— 

— 

228 

— 

— 

792 

— 

— 

329 

— 

— 

964 

— 

614 

— 

— 

899 

173 

— 

1,350 

73 

31 

104 

— 

— 

929 

— 

— 

388 

51 

— 

1,829 

207 

— 

415 

9 

— 

161 

350 

36 

606 

57 

— 

772 

54 

22 

237 

8 

15 

31 

— 

— 

175 

15 

38 

1,070 

— 

553 

— 

— 

369 

4 

— 

36 

— 

144 

9 

9 

75 

8 

3,390 

085 

112  4 

7,578 

2-28 

0-24  1( 

)0  00 

G 


Section. 


Married  Men. 
Labour. 


Description. 


Artisans 


Locomo- 
tion ... 
Assistants 

Other 

wages 


Manufac- 
ture, Ac 


Dealers 


Befresh- 

ments 

Salaried, 

Ac. 

No  work. 


Heads  | 
jfFani 
lies. 


1 Lowest  class,  loafers,  &c. 

2 Casual  day-to-day  labour 

3 Irregular  labour  

4 Eegular  work,  low  pay  .. 

5 „ ordinary  pay 

6 Foremen  and  responsible  j 

work  

. 7 Building  trades  

8 Furniture,  woodwork,  Ac.... 

9 Machinery  and  metals  

10  Sundry  artisans  

11  Dress 

12  Food  preparation  

13  Bailway  servants 

14  Boad  service 

15  Shops  and  refreshment  1 

houses  ) 

16  Police,  soldiers,  and  sub-  } 

officials  $ 

17  Seamen 

18  Other  wage  earners 

19  Home  industries  (not  em- 1 

ploying) ) 

20  Small  employers 

21  Large  ,,  

22  Street  sellers,  Ac 

23  General  dealers  

24  Small  shops 

25  Large  shops  (employing  \ 

assistants) ) 

26  Coffee  and  boarding  houses 

27  Licensed  houses  

28  Clerks  and  agents  

29  Subordinate  professional 

30  Professional 

31  111  and  no  occupation.... 

32  Independent 


183 

1,430 

430 

622 

1,846 

620 


Total  of 
Females. 


519 

681 

751 

456 

170 

244 

67 

81 

197 

224 


196 


262 


male  heads  of  families  11,384 


33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

Total  of 

39 


Semi-domestic  employment 

Dress 

Small  trades 

Employing  and  professional 

Supported 

Independent 


female  heads  of  families. 
Other  adult  women 


Total  ... 
Inmates  of  Institutions 

Total  population 


1 More  or  less  Dependent.  U 

1 M 

CM-  Young  nvp 

1 Wives. 

dren  P 

erso"s  and 

j 

-15.  1 

5 do-i 

1 183 

103 

87  1 

1,430 

2,559 

656  * 

430 

801 

206  5 

622 

L,105 

283  5 

1,846 

3,655 

940  £ 

620 

1,202 

309 

519 

1,043 

267 

681 

1,318 

338 

751 

1,440 

369 

456 

854 

219 

170 

300 

77 

244 

479 

121 

S 67 

125 

32 

| 81 

167 

43 

197 

354 

90 

1.  224 

422 

108 

375 

628 

161 

97 

163 

42 

196 

404 

104 

237 

510 

131 

49 

95 

24 

182 

343 

88 

74 

137 

35 

| 352 

694 

177 

2 1 262 

553 

141 

1 1 90 

158 

40 

4 | 174 

283 

73 

0 450 

803 

206 

4 174 

322 

83 

2 | 82 

163 

42 

7 j 37 

68 

17 

2 I 32 

40 

10 

34| 

0 — 

491 

126 

8 — 

284 

73 

15  — 

190 

49 

L3  — 

19 

5 

31  - 

146 

37 

35  — 

74 

19 

22 

- 



206  11,38 

4 122,49 

5 5,828 

— 

— 

' 

_ 

— 

_ ' 

Total. 


Per. 

centage. 


295 


81 

116 

32 

39 

94 

106 

178 

46 

94 

112 

23 

86 

35 

167 

124 

43 

82 

213 

82 

39 

18 

15 


752 

6,756 

2,072 

2,928 

9,164 

3,046 

2,598 
3,341 
3,368 
2,202 
798  1 
1,204 
323 
411 

932 

1,084 

1,717 

445 

994 

1,227 

240 

881 

355 

1,742 

1,342 

421 
786 
2,122 
835 
408 
177 
129 


967 

555 

364 

37 

284 

128 


1-21 

10-90 

3- 34 

4- 71 
14-76 

4 91 

4- 18 

5- 39 
5-90 
3-54 
1-29 
1-94 

0- 52 
0-66 

1- 50 

1- 74 

2- 77 

0- 72 

160 

198 
0 39 

1- 42 

0- 57 

2- 80 

247 

0-68 

1- 26 

3- 42 
1-34 
0-66 
0-28 
0'2l 


1-56 

0-90 

0'59 

0-06 

0-46 

0-21 


4,628 


5,522  62,063 
657 

62,720 1 


I Classes.  Stepney. 


Section. 


Description. 


Heads 

of 

Families. 


More  or  less  dependent.  | Un- 
married 


Wives. 


Children 

—15. 


Young  I Men  over 
Persons!  20  and 
15—20.  [Widowers. 


Total. 


Per- 

centaga 


Married  Men 

Labour...  1 


Artisans. 


Locomo- 
tion 


9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 


Assistants  15 


16 


Other 
wages 

17 

18 

Manufae- 19 
ture,  &c. 


Dealers 


20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 


Refresh- 

ments 

Salaried, 

&c. 


No  work 


26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 


Lowest  class,  loafers,  &c... 
Casual  day-to-day  labour.. 

Irregular  labour  

Regular  work,  low  pay 

„ ordinary  pay 

Foremen  and  responsible  ! 

work J 

Building  trades 

Furniture,  wood-work,  &c. 

Machinery  and  metals 

Sundry  artisans 

Dress  

Food  preparation  

Railway  service 

Road  service  

Shops  and  refreshment! 

houses J 

Police,  soldiers,  and  sub-  [ 

officials  J 

Seamen  

Other  wage  earners  •• 

Home  industries,  not  1 

employing  J 

Small  employers  

Large  „ 

Street  sellers,  &c 

General  dealers 

Small  shops  

Large  shops  employing! 

assistants  J 

Coffee  and  boarding  houses 

Licensed  houses  

Clerks  and  agents  ......... 

Subordinate  professional 

Professional  

Ill  and  no  occupation  ... 
Independent  


224 

673 

492 

688 

2,886 


558 


1,290 

1,166 

819 

1,243 

1,227 

1,020 

188 

378 


224 

673 

492 

688 

2,886 


558 


1,290 
1,166 
819 
1,243 
1,227 
1,020 
188 
378 


73 

1,215 

974 

1,183 

5,418 


1,037 

2,445 


2,351 

1,585 

2,326 

2,362 

1,943 

370 

759 


104 

302 

240 

294 

1,345 

256 


831  I 831  ij565 


Total  of 


Females. 


441  441 


806 


604 

582 

394 

574 

582 

482 

94 

186 


327 

375 


327 

375 


542 

584 


396 


648 

89 

277 

498 

663 


648 

89 

277 

498 

663 


511 

46 


221 

1,232 

334 

121 

59 

101 


46 
223 
1,232 
334 
121 
59 
101 


812 

1,471 

240 

544 

1,095 

1,283 

1,046 

109 

384 

2,334 

636 

256 

123 

136 


male  heads  of  families (20,024)] 


33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 


Semi-domestic  employment 

Dress  

Small  trades  ••• 

Employing  and  professional 

Supported  

Independent  


651 

484 

184 

56 

146 

105 


Total  of 
39 


female  heads  of  families 
Other  adult  women  


(1,626) 


986 

705 

263 

112 

216 

150 


386 


200 


134 

146 


202 


366 

60 

136 

272 

318 


260 


26 

96 

5S0 

158 

64 

32 

34 


Total 

Inmates  of  Institutions 


21,650  [20,024  40,439 


91 

350 

200 

279 

1,171 

227 


244 

178 

66 

28 

54 

38 


10,117 


Total  population. 


523 

474 

332 

504 

498 

413 

76 

153 


336 


180 


716 

3,213 

2,398 

3,132 

13,706 

2,636 


6,152 

5,739 

3,949 

5,890 

5,896 

4,878 

916 

1,854 


0-65 

2-91 

218 

2-84 

12-43 


2-39 


5-57 

5-20 

3- 58 
5-33 
5-34 

4- 42 

0- 83 

1- 63 


3,949 


8-33 


133 

152 


160 


262 

36 

113 

201 

270 


207 


2,068 

1,463 

1,632 

1,966 

3,395 

514 

1,347 

2,564 

3,197 

2,535 


1.-87 


1-32 

.•49 


19 

90 

500 

135 

49 

24 

41 


3 08 
0 47 
1-22 
2 32 
2-89 


229 


246 

1,016 

5,878 

1,597 

611 

297 

413 


0'93 
5 '33 
1-45 
0-56 

0-35 


_ I 


8,199 


1,881 

1,367 

513 

196 

416 

293 


1-71 

111 

0 

0l» 


9,892 


1103'B 

2,008 


8* 

100< 


112329 


<?scs.  Mile  End  Old  Town. 


Divided  into  Classes  according  to  Means  and  Position  of  Heads  of  Families. 


Ver; 

/ Poor. 

Poor. 

Comfortable. 

Well-to-do. 

iion. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

Ordinary 

F. 

Highly 

G. 

H. 

Total. 

Lowest 

Casual 

Irregular 

Regular 

Standard 

Paid 

Lower 

Class. 

Earnings. 

Earnings. 

Minimum 

Earnings. 

Work. 

Middle. 

Middle. 

1 

716 

— 

716 

2 

— 

3,113 

100 

— 

— 

— 





3,213 

3 

— 

575 

1,623 

— 

200 

— 

— 



2,398 

i 

— 

45 

— 

3,087 

— 

— 



i — 

3,132 

5 

— 

54 

— 

2,508 

11,144 

— 

— 

13,706 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

36 

2,000 

— 

2,636 

7 

9 

360 

492 

738 

4,245 

308 

— 

j 

6,152 

3 

9 

278 

344 

746 

3,960 

402 

1 

5'739 

) 

9 

109 

142 

288 

2,848 

553 



1 

3,' 949 

) 

9 

145 

416 

417 

2,000 

2,303 

— 



5,890 

l 

— 

59 

58 

1,297 

3,834 

648 





5,896 

! 

— 

98 

368 

368 

4,044 

— 

— 



4,878 

i 

— 

11 

— 

49 

514 

342 



916 

1 

— 

62 

105 

275 

1,262 

150 

— 

— 

1,854 

» 

— 

76 

36 

295 

3,022 

520 

— 

— 

3,949 

— 

39 

— 

174 

1,855 

— 

1 

— 

2,068 

— 

28 

124 

1,311 





1,463 

1 

31 

69 

69 

1,171 

292 

— 

— 

1,632 

— 

117 

378 

— 

1,471 

— 

— 

— 

1,966 

— 

— 

— 

66 

694 

1,552 

951 

132 

3,395 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— - 

350 

164 

514 

27 

220 

310 

272 

491 

27 

— 

1,347 

— 

46 

312 

310 

1,150 

700 

46 



2,564 

— 

32 

— 

126 

2,390 

480 

169 

— 

3,197 

— 

— 

— 

— 

56 

782 

714 

983 

2,535 

— 

— 

— 

— 

15 

74 

157 



246 

— 

— 

— 

20 

173 

539 

284 

1,016 

— 

29 

175 

292 

1,880 

2,272 

940 

290 

5,878 

— 

32 

32 

128 

600 

549 

224 

32 

1,597 

— 

— 

— 

— 

50 

60 

501 

611 

— 

208 

62 

9 

9 

9 

— 

297 

192 

90 

110 

21 

413 

5 

567 

514 

510 

285 

1,881 

371 

306 

387 

303 



- - 

1,367 

5 

99 

76 

77 

246 

10 





'513 

— 

— 

30 

40 

63 

63 



196 

42 

15 

68 

291 

— 



416 

10 

110 

35 

138 

— 

293 

73 

675 

601 

1,258 

5,125 

1,460 

453 

236 

9,892 

867 

7,521 

6,658 

13,854 

57,414 

16,450 

4,914 

2,643 

110,321 

it.... 

0-79 

6-82 

6 03 

12-55 

52-04 

14-91 

4-46 

2-40 

100-00 

XIV. — Table  of  Section.* 


Divided  into  Sections  according  to  Character  of  Employment  of  Heads  of  Families. 


Section. 


Married  Men. 
Labour 


Description. 


Artisans 


9 


Heads  I 


lies. 


10 

11 

12 

Locomo- 

13 

tion 

14 

Assistants 

15 

Other- 

wages 

16 

17 

18 

Manufac- 

19 

ture,  &c. 

20 

21 

Dealers  ... 

22 

23 

24 

25 

Refresh- 

26 

ments 

27 

Salaried, 

28 

&c. 

29 

30 

No  work 

31 

32 

Lowest  class,  loafers,  &c.  ... 
Casual  day-to-day  labour  ... 

Irregular  labour  

Regular  work,  low  pay  

„ ordinary  pay 

Foremen  and  responsible  1 

work  J 

Building  trades  

Furniture,  wood-work,  &c.. 

Machinery  and  metals  

Sundry  artisans  

Dress 

Food  preparation 

Railway  service  

Road  service 

Shops  and  refreshment  j 

houses  j 

Police,  soldiers,  and  sub-  j 

officials j 

Seamen 

Other  wage  earners 

Home  industries  (not  em-  j 

ploying) j 

Small  employers 

Large  ,,  

Street  sellers,  &c 

General  dealers  

Small  shops •_ 

Large  shops  employing  j 

assistants J 

Coffee  and  boarding  houses 

Licensed  houses  

Clerks  and  agents  ._. 

Subordinate  professional  .. 

Professional 

Ill  and  no  occupation 

Independent 


433 
2,705 
952 
2,847 
3,421 1 

1,297  I 

2,537  I 
2,024 


,908 

,349 


625 


611 


354 


Total  of 


Females. 


33 

34 

35 
30 
37 


male  heads  of  families 


Semi-domestic  employment 

Dress 

Small  trades 

Employing  and  professional 

Supported 

3S  Independent 


Total  of 
39 


female  heads  of  families. 
Other  adult  women 


Total . 

Inmates  of  Institutions  . 


1 More  or  less  dependent.  ^ 

\ 

Chit- 

n-.ai 

young  M 

1 Wives. 

dren  l 

—15. 

’ersons  ov 
L5 — 20.  ant 
doi 

425 

89 

254 

2,652 

5,315 

1,184  1, 

933 

1,876 

418 

2,792 

5,445 

1,214  1, 
1,543  1, 

3,355 

6,921 

1,272 

2,676 

584 

2,487 

5,294 

1,180 

1,985 

4,335 

966 

2,851 

5,933 

1,322  1, 

1,323 

2,804 

625 

764 

1,617 

360 

495 

1,025 

229 

! 748 

1,600 

357 

284 

556 

125 

j 613 

1,267 

283 

j 599 

1,2S4 

286 

1,266 

2,193 

488 

) 470 

678 

152 

1 347 

727 

163 

419 

945 

211 

82 

172 

39 

) 254 

542 

121 

1 180 

349 

78 

9 1,039 

1,721 

383 

9 j 460 

1,042 

233 

1 119 

234 

52 

9 215 

522 

117 

1 1,383 

2,830 

631 

3 572 

1,176 

262 

0 226 

486 

109 

4 151 

313 

70 

7 1 105 

172 

38 

4)J 

0 1 — 

1,552 

346 

0 — 

522 

117 

4 — 

505 

113 

>5  — 

94 

21 

L3  I — 

329 

74 

34  — 

191 

43 

26)1 

- 

00130, 86( 

3 65,33 

2 14,79  lj 

| I 

— 

. JA 

332 


359 


488 


Total 


1,533 

12,875 

4,538 

13,370 

16,528 


956 

762 


508 

294 

190 

288 

108 


235 


229 


486 

180 


133 


160 

31 

98 

69 

399 


176 

46 


82 

531 

220 

87 

59 

40 


Per- 

centage. 


6,317 


12,454 

10,072 

14,109 

6,609 

3,814 

2,444 

3,756 

1,362 

3,023 


3,009 

5.724 
1,959 

1.724 


2,162 

407 

1,274 

859 

4,601 

2,380 

572 

1,155 

6,786 

2,813 

1,138 

747 

462 


0-92 

7- 74 
2-73 

8- 03 

9- 92 


3-80 


2,928 

989 

932 

170 

616 

398 


7- 43 
6-06 

8- 43 
3-97 
2-29 

1- 47 

2- 2G 
0-32 


1-82 


1-31 

3-44 

1*18 


1-03 


1- 30 
0-25 
0-77 
0-52 

2- 76 


1-43 


0- 34 
0 69 
4-08 

1- 69 
0-68 
0.45 
0-28 


9,784 


166,393 

2,838 


176 

0-59 
0-56 
0-10 
0-37 
0 24 


5-88 

10000 


id  Classes.  Poplar. 


Divided  into  Classes  according  to  Means  and  Position  of  Heads  of  Families . 


Very 

Poor. 

Poor. 

Comfortable. 

Well 

-to-do. 

ection. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

G. 

H. 

Total. 

Lowest 

Class. 

Casual 

Earnings. 

Irregular 

Earnings. 

Regular 

Minimum 

Ordinary 

Standard 

Earnings. 

Highly 

Paid 

Work. 

Lower 

Middle. 

Upper 

Middle. 

i 

1,533 

1,533 

2 

— 

12,475 

400 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

12,875 

3 

— 

1,130 

2,823 

— 

585 

— 

— 

— 

4,538 

4 

— 

191 

— 

13,179 

— 

— 

— 

— 

13,370 

5 

— 

131 

— 

2,562 

13,835 

— 

— 

— 

16,528 

6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

88 

6,229 

— 

— 

6,317 

7 

36 

1,014 

1,066 

1,950 

7,554 

834 





12,454 

8 

17 

813 

756 

1,700 

6,111 

675 

— 

— 

10,072 

9 

9 

456 

783 

1,452 

10,284 

1,125 

— 

— 

14,109 

10 

9 

237 

445 

445 

3,2S4 

2,189 

— 

— 

6,609 

11 

9 

341 

624 

624 

1,773 

443 



— 

3,814 

12 

— 

108 

186 

186 

1,964 

— 

— 

— 

2,444 

13 

— 

46 

— 

80 

1,517 

2,113 

— 

— 

3,756 

14 

— 

73 

115 

295 

789 

90 

— 

— 

1,362 

15 

— 

84 

18 

128 

2,393 

400 

— 

— 

3,023 

16 

— 

84 

— 

147 

2,778 

— 

— 



3,009 

17 

— 

159 

280 

— 

5,285 





- 

5,724 

18 

— 

55 

47 

48 

1,809 

— 

— 

— 

1,959 

19 

— 

153 

480 

— 

1,091 

— 

— 

— 

1,724 

20 

— 

— 

— 

— 

454 

975 

597 

136 

2,162 

21 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

270 

137 

407 

22 

27 

180 

243 

210 

578 

36 





1,274 

23 

— 

26 

175 

95 

346 

209 

8 



859 

24 

— 

54 

27 

409 

2,145 

1,398 

568 

— 

4,601 

25 

— 

— 

— 

— 

52 

720 

670 

938 

2,380 

26 

— 

— 

— 

12 

40 

234 

286 



572 

27 

— 

— 

— 

— 

44 

191 

595 

325 

1,155 

28 

— 

75 

163 

611 

2,864 

1,832 

1,018 

223 

6,786 

29 

— 

56 

56 

250 

1,048 

955 

392 

56 

2,813 

30 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

88 

110 

940 

1,138 

31 

— 

520 

157 

26 

26 

18 





747 

32 

212 

102 

124 

24 

462 

33 

10 

1,074 

522 

655 

667 

2,928 

34 

— 

306 

197 

242 

244 







989 

35 

5 

283 

167 

168 

294 

15 





932 

36 

— 

— 

— 

24 

37 

61 

48 



170 

37 

— 

75 

10 

38 

493 

— 

— 

616 

38 

~ 

— 

15 

160 

50 

173 

— 

398 

39 

103 

1,261 

615 

1,604 

4,412 

1,310 

305 

174 

9,784 

tal 

1,758 

21,460 

10,355 

27,155 

75,256 

22,292 

5,164 

2,953 

166,393 

ccent... 

1-06 

12-90 

6-22 

16-31 

45-23 

13-40 

3-11 

1-77 

100-00 

XV. — Table  of  Sections 


Divided  into  Sections  according  to  Character  of  Employment  of  Heads  of  Families. 


Claus. 


Males. 

Labour.. 


Artisans 


10 


Description. 


11 

12 

Locomo- 

13 

tion 

14 

Assis- 

15 

tants 

Other 

16 

wages 

17 

18 

Manu- 

19 

factur- 

Hearts 
of  Fami- 
lies. 


Lowest  class,  loafers,  &c.  .. 
Casual  day-to-day  labour  .. 

Irregular  labour  

Regular  work,  low  pay  

„ ordinary  pay 

Foremen  and  responsible  | 

work  f 

Building  trades  

Furniture,  woodwork,  &c.  .. 
Machinery  and  metals  

a.  Printing 

b.  Watches,  instruments,  &c. 

c.  Furs  and  leather 

d.  Silk  weaving  

e.  Sundry  artisans  * 

Dress 

Food  preparation 

Railway  servants 

Road  service 

Shops  and  refreshment  ) 

houses  j 

Police,  soldiers,  and  sub-  1 

officials ) 

Seamen 

Other  wage  earners 

Home  industries  (not  em-  | 

ploying) J 

ers,&c.  20  Small  employers 

21  Large  ,,  

Dealers  22  Street  sellers,  &c 

23  General  dealers  

24  Small  shops 

25  Large  ,,  (with  assistants) 
Refresh-  20  Coffee  and  boarding  houses. 

ments  27  Licensed  houses  

Salaried,  28  Clerks  and  agents  

&c.  29  Subordinate  professional  . 

30  Professional 

No  work  31  111  and  no  occupation 

32  Independent 


Total  of 


Females. 


374 

624 

498 

1,002 

1,629 

311 

2,593 

1,517 

620 

773 
431 
296 

7 

632 

1,696 

358 

382 

592 

1,015 

452 

52 

774 

850 

828 
62 
357 
172 
693 
455 

53 
96 

3,209 
420 
234 
83 


male  heads  of  families 


33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 


Total  of 

39 

40 


Semi-domestic  employment 

Dress 

Small  trades 

Employing  and  professional 

Supported 

Independent 


female  heads  of  families.. 

Other  adult  women 

Population  of  unscheduled  1 
houses  j 


Total 

InmateB  of  Institutions 

Total  population  . 


24,322 


1,988 


26,310 


More  or  less  Dependent. 

Un- 

Total.  I 

Wives. 

Chil- 
dren ; 
—15 

Young 
3ersons  a 

15—20 

Males 
over  20 
nd  Wi- 
.owers. 

374 

158 

192 

162 

1,260 

624 

1,332 

312 

271 

3,163 

498 

1,087 

255 

217 

2,555 

1,002 

2,128 

501 

435 

5,068 

1,629 

3,248 

764 

706 

7,976 

311 

654 

153 

135 

1,564 

2,593 

5,598 

1,318 

1,124 

13,226 

1,517 

3,225 

759 

658 

7,676 

620 

1,448 

340 

268 

3,296 

773 

1,598 

374 

335 

3,853 

431 

922 

215 

186 

2,185 

296 

662 

155 

128 

1,537 

7 

15 

4 

3 

36 

632 

1,293 

302 

274 

3,133 

1,696 

3,507 

826 

736 

8,461 

358 

741 

173 

156 

1,786 

382 

787 

185 

165 

1,901 

592 

1,304 

306 

257 

3,051 

1,015 

2,113 

496 

440 

5,079 

452 

941 

221 

196 

2,262 

52 

78 

18 

22 

222 

774 

1,311 

306 

335 

3,500 

850 

1,796 

421 

368 

4,285 

828 

1,888 

443 

358 

4,345 

62 

154 

36 

27 

341 

357 

806 

189 

155 

1,864 

172 

379 

89 

75 

887 

693 

1,364 

319 

300 

3,369 

455 

1,070 

251 

197 

2,428 

53 

113 

26 

23 

268 

96 

185 

44 

41 

462 

3,269 

6,492 

1,521 

1,418 

15,969 

420 

869 

204 

182 

2,095 

234 

495 

116 

102 

1,181 

83 

185 

44 

36 

431 

122 

179 

42 

52 

517 

l 

0 — 

1,629 

382 

3,021 

— 

572 

133 

— 

1,073 

— 

308 

72 

— 

555 

138 

32 

— 

255 

— 

252 

59 

— 

483 

— 

238 

56 

— 

472 

. 

__ 



15,773 

— 

— 

— 

— 

40,000 

. 

0 24.32S 

53,262 

12,654 

10,543 

182864 

— 

— 

— 

1 — 

3,136 

— 

— 

— 

— 

186000 

Percentage. 


0- 69 

1- 73 

1- 40 

2- 77 
4-36 

0- 85 

7'23 

4-20 

1- 80 
2 'll  4 
1'19  1 
0'84  ' 
0'02 
1-71 
4-63 
098 
1-04 
1-67 

2'78 

1-24 

0'12 

1- 91 

2- 34 

2-38 

0'19 

1-02 

0- 49 

1- 84 
1-33 
015 
0-25 
8'73 
115 
0'65 
0-23 
0'28 


l-65 

0-59 

0'30 

0'14 

0'26 

0.26 


8'63 
21 'S7 


lOO'OO 


5-87 


nd  Classes.  Hackney, 


Divided  into  Classes  according  to  Means  and  Position  of  Heads  of  Families. 


Very  Poor. 

Poor. 

Comfortable. 

Well-to-do. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

P. 

G. 

H. 

Total. 

Lowest 

Casual 

Irregulai 

Regular 

Ordinary 

Highly 

Lower 

Class. 

Earnings 

. Earnings 

Minimum 

Earnings 

Work. 

Middle. 

Middle. 

1 

1,260 

_ 

— 

1,260 

2 

— 

3,146 

17 

— 

— 







3'l63 

3 

— 

942 

1,536 

— 

77 







2' 555- 

4 

— 

440 

— 

4,569 

59 





- 

5*068 

5 

— 

8 

— 

753 

7,100 

115 

— 

— 

7,976 

6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

18 

1,546 

— 

— 

1,564 

7 

43 

1,613 

2,065 

700 

6,570 

2,235 





13,226 

8 

8 

874 

890 

668 

4,278 

958 





7*676 

9 

(A. 

18 

240 

107 

205 

1,826 

900 





3'290 

— 

50 

209 

84 

1,596 

1,914 





3,853 

10 

B. 

9 

136 

43 

154 

802 

1,041 





2,185 

c. 

— 

182 

148 

182 

825 

200 





1*537 

D. 

— 

— 

— 

18 

18 







36 

11 

Le. 

17 

265 

257 

621 

1,600 

373 



3,133 

— 

1,280 

1,457 

1,120 

3,904 

700 



8,461 

12 

8 

134 

94 

242 

1,141 

167 



1*786 

13 

8 

25 

— 

208 

1,078 

582 



1*901 

14 

— 

292 

250 

457 

1,682 

370 

— 

— 

3*051 

15 

— 

268 

126 

756 

3,175 

754 

— 

— 

5,070 

16 

— 

8 

50 

34 

1,750 

420 

— 



2,262 

17 

— 

14 

— 

14 

172 

22 

222' 

18 

8 

121 

129 

363 

2,046 

833 

— 

— 

3,500 

19 

S 

515 

4S0 

396 

1,467 

1,360 

59 

— 

4,285 

20 

Ol 

— 

9 

9 

9 

176 

2,476 

1,605 

61 

4,345 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

185 

156 

341 

22 

44 

507 

544 

157 

507 

105 



1,864 

23 

17 

69 

69 

52 

250 

353 

77 



887 

24 

o ~ 

— 

73 

73 

309 

1,277 

1,515 

122 

— 

3,369 

ZD 

“ 

— 

— 

9 

797 

1,515 

107 

2,428 

Zb 

— 

— 

— 

25 

84 

134 

25 



268 

27 

— 

— 

16 

— 

57 

122 

194 

73 

462 

28 

— 

295 

196 

320 

2,880 

7,500 

4,360 

418 

15,969 

Z'J 

QA 

— 

17 

33 

8 

184 

970 

850 

33 

2,095 

— 

— 

— 

— 

109 

372 

700 

1,181 

31 

— 

328 

69 

17 

17 

— 



*431 

02 

' 

170 

184 

141 

22 

517 

33 

15 

1,580 

494 

494 

403 

35 

3,021 

34 

— 

291 

131 

302 

315 

34 



1*073 

35 

— 

174 

37 

133 

169 

37 

5 



*555 

ob 

— 

— 

— 

20 

105 

90 

40 

, 

255 

37 

— 

80 

28 

75 

230 

65 

5 



483 

oo 

26 

215 

101 

130 

— 

472 

39 

184 

1,734 

1,184 

1,668 

5,993 

3,595 

1,219 

196 

15,773 

40 

— 

— 

— 

8,500 

— 

31,500 

40,000 

1 

1,647 

15,710 

10,741 

15,159 

32,725 

32,712 

10,904 

33,266 

L82  864 

cent. 

0-91 

8-58 

5-85 

8-35 

34-29 

17-85 

5-98 

18*19 

100-00 

XYI. — Table  of  Sections 


Divided  into  Sections  according  to  Character  of  Employment  of  Heads  of  Families. 


Class. 


Description. 


Males. 

Labour. . 


Artisans 


Heads 

of 

Families. 


10 

11 

12 

Locomo- 

13 

tion 

14 

Assist- 

15 

ants 

Other 

16 

wages 

17 

18 

Manu- 

19 

Lowest  class,  loafers,  &c. 
Casual  day-to-day  labour 

Irregular  labour  

Regular  work,  low  pay  . . 

,,  ordinary  pay 

Foremen  and  responsible  | 

Building  trades  

Furniture,  woodwork,  &c. ... 

Machinery  and  metals  

Sundry  artisans  

Dress 

Food  preparation  

Railway  servants 

Road  service  

Shops  and  refreshment  } 

houses S 

Police,  soldiers,  andj  sub-  j 

officials  j 

Seamen 

Other  wage  earners 

Home  industries  (not  em- 1 

factor-  ploying)  j 

ers,&c.20  Small  employers 

21  Large  ,,  

Dealers  22  Street  sellers,  &c 

23  General  dealers  

24  Small  shops 

25  Large  shops  (employing  j 

assistants)  j 

Refresh-  26  Coffee  and  boarding  houses 

ments  27  Licensed  houses  

Salaried, 28  Clerks  and  agents  ....... 

&c.  29  Subordinate  professional 

30  Professional 

No  work  31  111  and  no  occupation  .... 

32  Independent 


2,120 

8,101 

3,801 

7,410 

14,390 

3,244 

7,784 

11,596 

6,694 

8,967 

10,264 

4,045 

1,590 

1,409 


More  or  less  Dependent. 


3,442 

2,166 

2, 

2, 


Total  of 

Females. 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

Total  of 

39 


male  heads  of  families 


Semi- domestic  employment 

Dress 

Small  trades 

Employing  and  professional 

Supported 

Independent 


130,352 


female  heads  of  families. 
Other  adult  women 


Total......... 

Inmates  of  Institutions 

Total  population 


Wives.  ^ 

To 

hildren  pel 
—15.  13_ 

2,106 

578  1, 

8,041  1 

5,184  3, 

3,837 

7,466  1, 

7,349 

L3,508  3, 

14,308 

27,701  6, 

3,218 

6,478  1 

7,731 

1.5,382  3 

11,552 

23,653  5 

6,635 

13,241  3 

8,931 

17,307  4 

10,208 

20,440  5 

4,026 

8,079  2 

1,574 

3,221 

1,403 

2,788 

3,427 

6,570  1 

2,151 

4,251  1 

2,272 

3,821 

2,883 

4,169  1 

3,061 

6,335  ] 

3,617 

8,279 

448 

980 

2,635 

5,261 

1,803 

3,603 

t 4,337 

8,049 

5 2,009 

5,511 

3 546 

1,054 

L 1,225 

2,312 

3 4,698 

8,969 

0 1,428 

2,796 

9 675 

1,352 

2 517 

991 

1 319 

448 

32 

8 — 

6,500 

6 — 

3,201 

4 — 

2,719 

8 — 

442 

0 — 

1,314 

6 — 

536 

>2 

14  129,57 

[»  264,609 

Un- 

Imarried 
J Males 
I over  20 


Total. 


Per- 

centage. 


761 

683 

1,601 


896 

.,017 

.,551 

!,083 

243 

L,311 

945 


259 

570 

1,173 

674 

325 

244 

106 


I 1,754 
4,363 
1,627 
2,998 
| 6,070 

i 1,351 

j 3,102 
4,539 
2,675 
3,617 
I 4,515 

I, 805 
636 
581 

I I, 395 

898 

939 

141 

I 1.238 


7,790 

39,342 

18,610 

34,494 

69,251 

15,830 

37,689 

57,044 

32,386 

43,049 

50,601 

20,006 

7,782 

6,864 

16,435 


1,579 

197 

1,297 

828 

1,855 

1,099 

242 
528 
1,929 
588 
273 
225 
130 


10,501 

10,226 

12,103 

15,255 

19,194 

2,317 

13,151 

9,053 

20,591 

13,200 

2,654 

5,866 

22,499 

6,926 

3,304 

2,499 

1,324 


1,604 
790  ! 
669  I 
107 
325 
132  I 


1-10 

5- 53 
2-01 

4- 87 

6- 78 

2 23 

5- 33 
8-04 
4-57 
6 05 
7'16 
2-82 

1- 09 

0- 97 

2- 32 

1- 43 

1'44 

1- 71 

216 

2- 71 

0- 32 

1- 86 
1-28 
2-91 

1-87 

0-37 
0 82 
3T8 
0-98 
0 47 
0 35 
018 


12,482 

6,147 

5,102 

827 

2,539 

1,064 


52,678 


65,690 150, 014 

_ 722,958 


708,675 

14,283 


1-77 

0-87 

0'72 

o-ii 

0-36 

0T3 


d Classes.  East  London. 


Divided  into  Classes  according  to  Means  and  Position  of  Heads  of  Families. 


Very  Poor. 

Poor. 

Comfortable. 

Well-to-do. 

A. 

Lowest 

Class. 

B. 

Casual 

Earnings 

C. 

Irregular 

Earnings 

D. 

Regular 

Minimum 

E. 

Ordinary 

Standard 

EarniDgs. 

F. 

Highly 

Paid 

Work. 

G. 

Lower 

Middle. 

H 

Upper 

Middle. 

7,790 

— 

38,161 

1,181 

— 

— 







— 

3,599 

13,739 

— 

1,272 







— 

759 

— 

33,667 

68 



— 



— 

289 

— 

10,418 

58,407 

137 

— 

• 

— 

— 

— 

9 

325 

15,496 

— 

— 

89 

2,777 

4,559 

5,279 

22,098 

2,887 



_ _ 

98 

5,572 

6,654 

9,883 

31,496 

3,341 

— 



45 

1,218 

2,065 

3,535 

22,019 

3,504 





74 

2,413 

4,154 

5,418 

22,427 

8,563 





63 

4,993 

7,902 

11,550 

23,516 

2,577 





27 

687 

1,206 

3,360 

14,428 

298 

— 



— 

113 

9 

518 

4,082 

3,060 





— 

303 

551 

1,223 

4,326 

461 

— 

— 

18 

631 

364 

2,365 

11,274 

1,783 

— 

— 

— 

193 

— 

774 

9,077 

457 

— 



— 

269 

759 

421 

8,777 



18 

383 

646 

1,521 

8,365 

1,170 

— 

— 

9 

1,322 

2,845 

1,312 

7,776 

1,982 

9 

— 

— 

27 

18 

420 

3,048 

10,472 

4,696 

513 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,596 

721 

258 

2,954 

3,834 

2,109 

3,783 

213 



52 

258 

1,445 

1,199 

3,916 

2,062 

121 

— 

162 

193 

1,707 

11,043 

6,052 

1,434 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

283 

3,969 

4,517 

4,431 

— 

— 

— 

77 

596 

947 

1,034 

* 

9 

17 

75 

362 

1,104 

2,945 

1,354 

— 

188 

525 

1,617 

8,648 

7,932 

2,900 

689 

120 

172 

545 

2,416 

2,466 

1,065 

142 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

253 

310 

2,741 

— 

1,716 

392 

183 

155 

53 



631 

263 

377 

53 

44 

5,410 

2,916 

2,436 

1,671 

5 

— 

1,767 

1,459 

1,746 

1,170 

5 

55 

1,668 

957 

1,182 

1,165 

70 

5 

__ 

— 

— 

120  | 

250 

240 

217 

— 

326 

150 

575 

1,483 

5 

44 

424 

129 

467 

— 

692 

6,065 

4,794 

8,440 

23,451 

6,572 

1,795 

869 

9,332 

84,352 

63,506 

113.728 

314,228 

88,528 

23,488 

11,513  7( 

1-32 

11-91 

8-96 

16-05 

44-34 

12-50 

3-32 

1-60 

Section. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 


33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 


39 

>tal  ... 
;r  cent. 


Total 


7,790 

39,342 

18,610 

34,494 

69,251 

15,830 

37,689 

57,044 

32,386 

43,049 

50,601 

20,006 

7,782 

6,864 

16,435 

10,501 

10,226 

12,103 

15,255 

19,194 

2,317 

13,151 

9,053 

20,591 

13,200 

2,654 

5,866 

22,499 

6,926 

3,304 

2,499 

1,324 


12,482 

6,147 

5,102 

827 

2,539 

1,064 


52,678 


XVII. — Table  of  Sections  and 


TVviflAfl  into  Sections  according  to  Character  of  Employment  of  Heads  of  Families 


Class. 


Description. 


Artisans 


Males. 

Labour...  1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

Locomo-13 
tion  14 
Assis-  \ 15 
tants  ) 
Other  16 
wages 

17 

18 

Manu-  19 
facturers 
20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 


Dealers 


Lowest  class,  loafers,  &c. 
Casual  day-to-day  labour 

Irregular  labour  

Regular  work,  low  pay 

„ ordinary  pay 

Foremen  and  responsible  [ 

work  [ 

Building  trades  

Furniture,  woodwork,  &c. 
Machinery  and  metals  .. 

Sundry  Artisans  

Dress 

Food  preparation 

Railway  servants 

Road  service 

Shops  and  refreshment' 

houses 

Police,  soldiers,  and  sub 

officials  

Seamen 

Other  wage  earners 

Home  industries  (not 

employing)  

Small  employers 

Large  ,,  

Street  sellers,  &c 

General  dealers  

Small  shops 

Large  shops  (employing  j 


assistants). 


Refresh-  26 
ment  s 27 
Salaried,  28 
&c.  29 

30 

No  work  31 
32 

Total  of 


Females. 


Licensed  houses  

Clerks  and  agents  

Subordinate  professional 

Professional 

Ill  and  no  occupation 

Independent 


male  heads  of  families 


33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 


Total  of 

39 

40 


Dress 

Small  trades. 


Supported.... 
Independent . 


Other  adult  women 

Population  of  unsche- 
duled houses 

Total  

Inmates  of  Institutions .. 


1 

More  or  less  Dependent. 

Un- 
earned 
males 
>ver  20 
ind  Wi 
lowers. 

Total. 

d 

J? 

O 

O 

(4 

CU 

Heads  1 
of 

Families. 

Wives. 

Children  T 
-15. 

1 

Young 

’ersons 

5—20. 

2,494 

2,480 

736 

1,424 

1,916 

9,050 

.•02 

8,725 

8,665 

16,516 

3,965 

4,634 

42,505  ‘S 

L*77 

4'358 

4,335 

8,553 

2,075 

1,844 

21,165 

i-37 

8^412 

8,351 

15,636 

3,730 

3,433 

39,562 

t’44 

16,019 

15,937 

30,949 

7,546 

6,776 

77,227 

hCG 

3,555 

3,529 

7,132 

1,692 

1,486 

17,394 

195 

10,377 

10,324 

20,980 

5,008 

4,226 

50,915 

5-71 

13'll3 

13,069 

26,878 

6,463 

5,197 

64,720 

7-26 

7,314 

7,255 

14,689 

3,481 

2,943 

35,682 

1-00 

11,106 

11,070 

21,797 

5,277 

4,543 

53,793 

8-03 

11,960 

11,904 

23,947 

6,000 

5,251 

59,062 

G-G3 

4',  403 

4,384 

8,820 

2,224 

1,961 

21,792 

2-44 

1,972 

1,956 

4,008 

946 

801 

9,683 

1-09 

2', 001 

1,995 

4,092 

989 

838 

9,915 

111 

4,457  | 

4,442 

8,683 

2,097 

1,835 

21,514 

2-41 

2,618  j 

2,603 

5,192 

1,256 

1,094 

12,763 

1-43 

2,350 

2,324 

3,899 

914 

961 

10,448 

1-17 

3^667 

3,657 

5,4S0 

1,323 

1,476 

15,603 

1-75 

3,920 

3,911 

8,131 

1,972 

1,606 

19,540 

2-20 

4,464 

4,445 

10,167 

2,526 

1,937 

23,539 

2G4 

511 

510 

1,134 

279 

224 

2,658 

0-30 

3,004 

2,992 

6,067 

1,500 

1,452 

15,015 

1-68 

1,986 

1,975 

4,042 

1,034 

903 

9,940 

111 

5'057 

5,030 

9,413 

2,305 

2,155 

23,960 

2 09 

3,078 

3,064 

6,581 

1,609 

1,296 

' 15,628 

1-75 

606 

599 

1,167 

285 

265 

2,922 

0-33 

1,327 

1,321 

2,497 

614 

569 

6,328 

0-71 

7^999 

7,967 

15,461 

3,694 

3,347 

38,468 

4-31 

1,860 

1,848 

3,665 

878 

770 

9,021 

roj 

913 

909 

1,847 

441 

375 

4,485 

0-50 

605 

600 

1,176 

288 

261 

2,930 

O' 33 

443 

441 

627 

148 

182 

1,841 

0-21 

(154,674 

t 5,32S 

__ 

8,189 

1,986 

— 

15,503 

174 

2’ 524 



3,773 

923 

— 

7,220 

0'81 

1 889 

3,027 

741 

- 

5,657 

0'63 

] 363 



580 

139 

— 

1,082 

O' 12 

1 072 



1,566 

3S4 

3,022 

0'34 

574 

774 

188 

1,536 

017 

. (11,750 

68,451 

703 

- 

— 

— 

— 

40,OOC 

4-49 

J J 

..  166,42- 

153,891 

317,87] 

78,34 

1 66,55 

7 891, 53C 
17,411 

100 

— 

*• 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

908.958  1 M 

. 

JIasses.  East  London  and  Hackney. 


Divided  into  Classes  according  to  Means  and  Position  of  Heads  of  Families. 


Very  Poor. 

Poor. 

| Comfortable. 

Well-to-do. 

Section. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

G 

H. 

Lowest 

Class. 

Casual 

Earnings 

Irregular 

Earnings 

Regular 

Minimum 

| Ordinar> 
I Standarc 
'!  Earnings 

Highly 

Paid 

Work. 

Lower 

Middle. 

Upper 

Middle. 

lUlalt 

1 

9,050 

_ 

9 050 

2 

— 

41,307 

1,198 

— 

— 

— 

- 

42  505 

3 

— 

4,541 

15,275 

— 

1,349 

— 



21,165 

4 

— 

1,199 

— 

38,236 

127 

— 



_ 

39,562 

5 

— 

297 

— 

11,171 

65,507 

252 

— 

— 

77,227 

6 

— 

— 

— 

9 

343 

17,042 

— 

— 

17,394 

7 

132 

4,390 

6,624 

5,979 

2S,60S 

5,122 



50  915 

8 

106 

6,446 

7,544 

10,551 

35,774 

4,299 



64  720 

9 

63 

1,458 

2,172 

3,740 

23,845 

4,404 

- 

35  682 

10 

100 

3,046 

4,811 

6,477 

27,208 

12,091 



53  793 

11 

63 

6,273 

9,359 

12,670 

27,420 

3,277 

___ 

59  062 

12 

35 

821 

1,300 

3,602 

15,569 

465 



_ __ 

21,792 

13 

8 

138 

9 

726 

5,160 

3,642 

___ 

9 683 

14 

— 

595 

801 

1,680 

6,008 

831 

— 

— 

9^915 

15 

18 

899 

490 

3,121 

14,449 

2,537 

— 

— 

21,514 

16 

— 

201 

50 

808 

10,827 

877 

— 



12,763 

17 

— 

283 

759 

435 

8,949 

22 

10  448 

18 

26 

504 

775 

1,884 

10,411 

2,003 

— 

— 

15’603 

19 

17 

1,837 

3,325 

1,708 

9,243 

3,342 

68 

— 

19,540 

20 

91 

— 

36 

27 

429 

3,224 

12,948 

6,301 

574 

23,539 

22 

302 

3,461 

4,378 

2,266 

4,290 

318 

1,781 

877 

2,658 
15  015 

23 

69 

327 

1,514 

1,251 

4,166 

2,415 

198 

9 940 

24 

235 

206 

2,016 

12,320 

7,567 

1,556 

— 

23*960 

25 

— 

— 

— 

— 

292 

4,766 

6,032 

4,538 

15,628 

26 

— 

— 

— 

102 

680 

1,081 

1,059 

2,922 

Z1 

9 

33 

75 

419 

1,226 

3,139 

1,427 

6 328 

28 

— 

483 

721 

1,937 

11,528 

15,432 

7,200 

L107 

38  468 

SO 

' 

137 

205 

553 

2,600 

3,436 

1,915 

175 

9,021 

31 

no 

— 

2,044 

461 

200 

172 

362 

53 

682 

3,441 

4,485 

2,930 

801 

447 

518 

75 

1,841 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 
33 

59 

55 

6,990 

2,058 

1,842 

406 

3,410 

1,590 

994 

178 

2,930 

2,048 

1,315 

140 

650 

70 

2,074 

1,485 

1,334 

355 

1,713 

639 

40 

39 

107 

330 

70 

230 

10 

257 

5 

597 

— 

15,503 

7,220 

5,657 

1,082 

3,022 

1,536 

89 

876 

7,799 

5,978 

10,108 

29,444 

10,107 

3,014 

1,065 

68,451 

40 

“ 

— 

8,500 

— 

— 

31,500 

40,000 

otal 

er  cent. 

10,979 

1-23 

100,002 

11-22 

74,247 

8-33 

128,887 

14-46 

170,953 

42-28 

121,240 

13-60 

34,392 

3-80 

44,779 

5-02 

S91,539 

100-00 

CHAPTER  IV. 


INSTITUTIONS,  ETC. 


Working  Men’s  Chibs*  — The  115  Clubs  in  East 
London  and  Hackney  may  be  primarily  divided  into 
those  which  can  be  entered  by  a stranger  and 
those  which  cannot.  Those  which  open  their  doors  at 
all.  do  so  very  readily  and  very  completely.  They  have 
not  only  nothing  to  hide,  but  are  very  generally  proud 
of  their  position.  They  are  moreover  not  infrequently 
linked  by  affiliation  to  the  “Working  Men’s  Club  and 
Institute  Union/’  or  the  “Federation  of  Working  Men’s 
Social  Clubs,”  on  terms  which  provide  for  the  welcome  of 
the  members  of  any  one  club  by  any  other  club  in  the  same 
association.  Thus  a very  wide  natural  publicity  is  given  to 
all  their  proceedings,  and  it  is  not  difficult  for  the  social 
inquirer  to  obtain  trustworthy  information  about  them  and 
even  himself  to  experience  their  hospitalities. 

As  to  those  which  decline  to  open  their  doors  to  sti  angers, 
I can  give  no  information  except  as  to  the  reputation  they 
enjoy,  which,  it  must  be  said,  is  very  bad.  They  are  usually 
called  “ Proprietary  ” clubs,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
betting  and  various  forms  of  gambling,  but  chiefly  betting, 
are  their  main  objects.  On  my  list  are  32  such  clubs  within 
the  limits  of  the  district.  Some  are  dramatic  and  others  make 
dancing  a principal  attraction,  but  in  all  cases  their  foundation 
and  raison  d’etre  is  gambling  in  one  form  or  other.  Some 
of  them  are  respectable,  frequented  by  bookmakers  of  good 
repute.  Others  are  very  disreputable  indeed,  being,  it  is 
said,  a combination  of  gambling  hell  with  the  lowest  type  of 

* For  most  of  my  information  on  this  subject,  I have  to  thank  Mr. 
Norman  Grosvenor,  who  with  one  of  my  Secretaries,  Mr.  Hardy,  personally 
visited  every  club  on  my  behalf. 
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dancing  saloon.  All  alike  maintain  a jealous  privacy.  An 
outer  door  labelled  "members  only,”  an  inner  door  of 
baize;  a window  with  a sliding  shutter,  through  which,  as 
the  visitor  enters,  appears  promptly  the  face  of  the  door- 
keeper ; an  entire  refusal  to  give  any  information  or  admit 
any  strangers;  such  are  their  suggestive  characteristics. 
Grave  responsibility  evidently  attaches  to  their  management, 
and  police  raids  from  time  to  time  justify  the  precautions 
taken.  These  clubs  seem  to  be  short-lived,  but  die  in  one 
street  only  to  spring  up  in  the  next.  Shoreditch  is  the 
quarter  in  which  most  are  found.  Those  in  Whitechapel,  of 
the  same  sort,  but  belonging  to  Jews  and  foreigners,  are 
more  permanent  and  probably  more  truly  social  in  character. 
These  clubs  are  of  various  grades  and  cater  for  every  class 
from  A to  H ; but  not  one  of  them  can  be  properly  called 
a working  men’s  club.  The  total  number  of  members  will 
not  be  very  large. 

The  clubs  which  live  in  the  light  of  day  may  be  con- 
veniently considered  in  three  divisions : («.)  Philanthropic  clubs 
in  connection  with  churches  or  missions,  started,  supported, 
and  managed  by  outside  influence ; of  these  there  are  33  • 

(b)  Social,  numbering  18;  and  (c)  Political,  of  which  there 
are  32. 

The  division  between  the  philanthropic  and  the  true 
Working  Men’s  Club  is  not  very  clearly  defined,  for  while 
many  philanthropic  clubs  are  merely  adjuncts  to  missions  . 
others,  such  as  the  " University  Club  ” in  Victoria  Park 
Square,  and  the  " United  Brothers  ” in  Commercial  Street, 
are  practically  self-supporting  and  to  a great  extent  self- 
managed.  All,  however,  are  superintended , and  so  are  not 
as  interesting  a study  as  the  spontaneous  self-managed 
clubs.  A practical  distinction  between  the  philanthropic 
and  the  self-supporting  club  is  to  be  found  in  the  question 
of  drink.  All  the  philanthropic  clubs  but  one  are 
teetotal;  while,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  Jewish 
Club  in  Great  Alie  Street,  all  the  social  and  political 
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clubs  are  not.  To  make  a club  self-supporting  without  the 
sale  of  beer  is  very  difficult.  The  bar  is  the  centre  and 
support  of  a working  man's  club — the  pole  of  the  tent. 
The  structure  must  be  upheld  in  some  way,  and  failing  the 
profits  from  liquor  sold,  support  must  be  found  in  subscrip- 
tions from  outside;  for  in  no  other  way  but  the  paying  for 
drinks  will  any  of  these  clubs  make  sufficient  effort  to  sup- 
port itself— a rather  striking  proof  of  the  preference  for 
indirect  taxation.  Moreover,  the  clubs  are  not  only  run  on 
the  profits  of  the  beer  sold,  but  the  prospects  of  these 
profits  in  very  many  cases  raise  the  funds  needed  to  make 
a start.  Brewers  find  it  to  their  interest  to  follow  up  their 
customers  in  this  way,  and  lend  money  towards  the  fittings 
of  the  club.  Repayment  is  not  pressed,  nor  is  the  security 
scrutinized ; for  the  lender  is  repaid  by  profit  on  the  beer 

supplied.  i -I  i • 

The  difference  between  the  Social  and  Political  clubs  is 

slight,  lying  mainly  in  the  mode  in  which  they  are  started. 
Social  clubs  in  East  London  may  or  may  not  acquire  a 
political  tinge,  but  those  intended  to  be  political  cannot 
stand  unless  social,  and  the  social  side  tends  to  become 
more  important  than  the  political.  For  both,  the  friendly 
mug  of  beer — primordial  cell  of  British  social  life  supplies 
the  social  bond,  as  well  as  the  financial  basis.  There  must  be 
beer  but  there  is  a good  deal  else.  Almost  every  club  has 
entertainments  on  Saturday  and  Monday,  and  a concert  or 
discussion,  lecture,  or  some  other  attraction,  once  or  in  some 
cases  twice  in  the  day,  on  Sunday  ; and  billiards,  bagatelle, 
and  whist  are  greatly  played.  Whether  from  the  publican 
or  from  the  club,  these  are  the  things  demanded  by  the 
people — beer,  music,  games,  and  discussion. 

It  is  said  by  those  hostile  to  clubs  that  they  are  mere 
drinking  dens,  sought  because  they  remain  open  when  the 
public-house  is  shut.  Or  they  are  objected  to  in  a general 

^svtiy  as  antagonistic  to  family  lifo* 

As  to  the  first  charge  made,  it  has,  with  regard  to  the 
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great  majority  of  members,  no  foundation.  As  to  tbe  second, 
it  is  not  so  much  tbe  clubs  which  draw  men,  as  their  own 
restless  spirits  which  drive  them  from  home.  In  any  case 
they  would  go  out,  and  better  as  I think  if  they  go  to  the  club 
than  elsewhere.  Some  competition  is  not  amiss  : the  homes 
might  easily  be  made  more  attractive  than  they  are. 

In  considering  these  objections  and  the  whole  question 
whether  clubs  are  on  the  whole  an  element  of  good,  it 
would  be  unfair  to  take  too  high  a standard.  The 
leaders  may  consciously  realize  the  higher  ideas  of  the 
movement,  but  the  rank  and  file  are  not  above  the  average 
of  their  class,  and  usually  join  clubs  with  no  higher 
motives  than  those  which  influence  the  ordinary  club-goer 
of  any  class,  or  would  otherwise  take  them  to  the  public- 
house.  Looked  at  in  this  rather  low  way,  clubs  seem  to 
me  better  than  the  licensed  public-houses  they  tend  to 
replace.  Nor  do  I see  that  they  compare  unfavourably, 
all  things  considered,  with  the  majority  of  clubs  in  other 
places.  The  language  one  hears  in  them  is  the  language  of 
the  streets ; stuffed  with  oaths,  used  as  mere  adjectives  ; but 
in  every  class,  oaths  of  one  sort  or  other  are  pretty  frequent 
on  the  tongues  of  men,  and  especially  young  men,  who  are 
numerous  in  every  club.  The  fashion  of  the  oath  is  not  of 
much  importance,  whether  beginning  with  a B or  with  a D. 

Evidence  of  die  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  is  not  wanting. 
In  many  cases  the  members  do  all  the  repairs  and  alterations 
of  the  club  after  their  own  day’s  labour  is  done.  In  a 
new  club  m Bethnal  Green  the  chairs  and  tables  have  been 
made,  walls  papered,  and  bars  fitted  up,  stage  erected, 
and  scenes  painted  in  this  way.  Manj^,  too,  are  ardent 
politicians,  and  begrudge  neither  time  nor  money  in 
advancing  their  political  views. 

And  something  more  may  be  said.  Coarse  though  the 
fabric  be,  it  is  shot  through  with  golden  threads  of 
enthusiasm.  Like  Co-operation  and  like  Socialism,  though 
m a less  pronounced  way,  the  movement  is  a propaganda 

VOL«  I. 
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with  its  faith  and  hopes,  its  literature  and  its  leaders. 
This,  it  is  true,  applies  to  a few  individuals  only,  but  to 
many  more  club-life  is  an  education.  If  the  leaders  are 
few,  those  who  belong  or  have  belonged  to  the  Committees 
of  Management  are  numerous.  It  may  perhaps  be  thought 
that  enthusiasm  might  find  some  better  aim,  and 
citizenship  some  other  field,  than  the  management  of  bai- 
parlour  and  “free-and-easy but  taking  things  as  they  are, 
the  working  man’s  club  is  not  a bad  institution,  and  it  is 
one  with  very  strong  roots. 

To  come  to  some  sort  of  analysis  of  the  clubs.  There  are 
among  the  Religious  and  Philanthropic  16,  with  about 
2600  members,  named  after  the  churches  or  missions  with 
which  they  are  connected.  Most  of  these  are  intended  foi 
artisans  and  labourers.  There  are  3 belonging  to  the 
Y.M.C.A.,  mostly  for  clerks,  &c.,  and  some  7 others, 
among  which  are  the  “ University  Club  ” and  the 
“ United  Brothers,”  already  mentioned  as  ranking  more 
properly  with  the  self-managed  and  self-supporting  clubs. 
In  addition  to  these,  are  6 Boys’  clubs,  of  which  the  Lads’ 
Institute,  in  Whitechapel  Road,  and  the  Whittington 
Club  are  the  most  important,  having  between  them  about 
five  hundred  members. 

The  Social  clubs  are,  as  a class,  much  older  than  the 
political  clubs : one  half  of  them  date  their  foundation  as 
far  back  as  1880,  and  two  of  them  previous  to  1870  j and 
their  growth  has  been  steady,  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
uneven  rapidity  with  which  the  political  clubs  have  spi  ung 
into  existence  during  the  last  few  years.  There  are  in 
all  18  social  clubs,  with  about  5530  members.  Of  these, 
4 are  Jewish,  while  in  6 the  majority  of  members  are 
foreigners ; 8 belong  to  the  middle  classes,  and  though  the 
remainder  may  be,  and  are,  called  working  men’s  clubs, 
they  contain  among  their  members  a large  sprinkling  of 
the  middle  class.  The  subscription  and  entrance  fee  vary 
with  tho  class  of  the  club,  but  in  most  cases  are  higher 
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than  those  of  the  political  working  man’s  club,  and  the 
financial  position  on  the  whole  is  stronger. 

Of  Political,  or  more  strictly  Politico-social  clubs,  there  are 
o2,  of  which  22  are  Liberal  and  Radical,  6 Conservative, 
o Socialistic,  and  1 Irish  Home  Rule.  The  Conservative 
clubs,  with  about  1800  members,  belong  mainly  to  the 
upper  or  lower  middle  class ; only  one  of  them,  with  200 
members,  is  called  a working  man’s  club.  Of  the  Liberal 
and  Radical  clubs,  7 (with  over  2000  members)  belong 
to  the  upper  or  lower  middle  class,  6 (with  less  than  1000 
members)  to  the  working  classes,  while  9 (with  nearly 
6000  members)  are  mixed.  The  three  Socialist  clubs  count 
only  200  members  amongst  them,  and  the  Home  Rule 
club  has  over  100. 

Judging  by  the  clubs  there  would  S68in  to  1)0  no  doubt  o£ 
the  political  complexion  of  East  London  ; and  the  weekly 
papers  mostly  taken — Reynolds’s  and  the  Dispatch — tell  the 
same  story.  But  the  tone  is  not  so  much  Liberal  or  even 
Radical,  as  Republican,  outside  of  the  lines,  authorized  or 
unauthorized,  of  English  party  politics,  and  thus  very 
uncertain  at  the  ballot  box.  There  is  also  a good  deal  of 
vague  unorganized  Socialism. 

It  will  be  seen  how  large  a part  the  lower  middle  class 
plays  in  East  London  club  life,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  draw  the 
line  between  this  class  and  so-called  workingmen.  “What 
is  a working  man  ? ” is  a question  to  which  no  very  clear 
answer  can  be  given.  In  theory,  dealers  and  small  master 
men  would  be  excluded,  but  in  practice  my  classes  E,  E,  and 
G,  the  central  mass  of  the  English  people,  consort  together  in 
a free  and  friendly  way.  Some  of  the  clubs  draw  also  from 
classes  C and  D.  Class  H has  its  own  clubs  apart,  class  B 
has  only  those  provided  for  it  pliilanthropically. 

There  are  four  clubs  which  from  their  size  deserve  special 
mention  The  United  Radical  with  2000  members  ; the 
Boro’  of  Hackney  with  1800 ; the  Jews’  club  and  institute 
in  Great  Alie  Street  with  1400  members  ; and  the  Uni- 
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versity  club  with  700  members,  besides  about  400 
belonging  to  the  women’s  and  children’s  sections.  Any  o 
these  large  clubs  almost  every  evening  is  full  of  life,  rising 
on  occasion  to  the  climax  of  a crush.  All  show  what  can  be 
done  with  numbers,  and  point  to  the  conclusion  that  m the 
enlargement  of  clubs  rather  than  in  their  multiplication 
lies  the  road  towards  perfection.  The  possibilities  m this 
direction  amongst  a dense  population  are  almost  unbounded; 
and  it  is  found  that  men  will  come  long  distances  to  obtain 
the  advantages  which  clubs  on  a large  scale  can  offer. 

The  Jews’  Club,  though  now  ranking  as  a social  club, 
was  practically  established  on  a philanthropic  basis,  its  large 
and  substantial  premises  having  been  built  at  the  expense 
of  Mr.  S.  Montagu,  m.p.,  and  others.  As  a social  club  it  is 
remarkable  in  three  ways  : (1)  it  is  teetotal ; (2)  it  admits 
both  sexes  to  membership ; (3)  it  prohibits  card  playing. 

No  club  in  East  London  is  more  ambitious  than  the 
University  Club ; nor  any  more  strict  in  confining  its 
membership  to  the  working  class.  Helped  at  the  start, 
it  now  pays  its  way,  and  this  without  the  sale  of  beci. 
It  owes  its  success  to  the  direction  of  its  President,  Mr. 
Buchanan,  who  hopes  to  show  “ that  a people’s  palace  can 

be  built  out  of  the  people’s  pence.”  ? 

The  subscription  to  an  ordinary  working  men’s  political 
club  is  6d  per  month  with  6d  entrance  fee.  The  club  opens 
at  6.30  p.m.  and  closes  at  12  or  12.30 ; on  Sundays,  11  a.m. 
to  1 p.m.  and  6.30  p.m.  to  11.30  p.m.  If  the  club  remains 
open  longer  the  bar  is  closed*  Great  care  is  taken  not  to 
serve  beer  to  anyone  not  a member  or  entitled  by  affiliation 
to  members’  privileges.  The  ordinary  number  of  members 
is  from  300  to  400.  The  management  is  by  committee, 
consisting  of  president,  vice-president,  treasurer,  secretary, 
trustees,  and  a varying  number  of  ordinary  members. 
The  duties  of  door-keeper  and  bar-tender  are  in  some  cases 


* Disorderly  conduct  may  occur,  but  it  is  rare. 
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taken  by  members  of  the  committee  in  turn.  The  clubs 
pay  their  way,  but  usually  owe  more  than  their  assets,  if 
sold  up,  would  discharge.  A monthly  or  weekly  statement 
of  accounts  is  usually  posted  in  the  doorway  with  other 
notices.  Beer,  spirits,  tobacco,  and  teetotal  drinks  are 
supplied  at  the  bar  at  a profit  of  30  to  50  per  cent.  The 
games  played  are  billiards,  bagatelle,  and  cards  (chiefly 
whist  and  cribbage),  draughts,  and  dominoes.  The  rule 
against  gambling  is  strict  and  is  not  infringed  to  any  notice- 
able extent.  Billiards  are  the  principal  attraction,  and  the 
standing  of  a club  may  be  gauged  by  the  number  of  its 
tables.  There  is  usually  a small  library  kept  in  a room 
used  for  committee  meetings.  Some  evening  papers  are 
taken,  perhaps  two  Stars  and  an  Evening  Standard; 
Reynolds’s  paper,  the  Weekly  Dispatch,  and  some  illus- 
trated or  comic  papers,  with  a local  print,  complete  the 
list.  The  club  premises  consist  of  a large  room  with 
billiard  and  bagatelle  tables,  a hall  with  small  stage,  bar 
room  and  committee  room,  library  or  reading  room.  The 
club  has  a political  council  whose  lead  the  members  usually 
follow.  Entertainments,  lectures,  and  discussions  for 
Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday  are  arranged  by  the  com- 
mittee. To  the  entertainments  ladies  may  be  brought 
and  do  come  in  considerable  numbers,  and  there  will  be 
dancing  on  special  occasions.  The  entertainments  are 
sometimes  dramatic  but  more  generally  consist  of  a 
succession  of  songs,  comic  or  sentimental,  the  comic  songs 
being  often  sung  in  character  with  change  of  dress.  A 
music  hall  entertainment  is  the  ideal  aimed  at.  A chairman 
presides  and  keeps  order,  as  at  the  free-and-easy  or  benefit 
performances  held  at  public-houses,  and  as  till  recently  was 
invariably  the  practice  at  the  public  music  halls.  The 
chairman  sits  at  a table  with  his  back  to  the  stage, 
flanked  by  his  intimates,  and  sundry  jugs  or  pots  of  ale 
which  are  passed  from  hand  to  hand.  He  alone  of  all  tho 
audience  is  uncovered  and  he  is  faultlessly  dressed.  At  his 
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riglit  hand  lies  his  hammer  of  authority,  and  sometimes 
a sort  of  wooden  platter  to  receive  the  sharp  blows  with 
which  he  calls  for  silence  or  emphasizes  the  chorus.  He 
does  not  spare  this  exercise  of  his  authority,  and  gives 
out,  before  each  song,  the  name  of  the  singer,  in  the 
ordinary  public-house  concert  room  style ; the  formula 
being  “ our  friend  so  and  so  will  now  oblige.”  The 
singers  are  sometimes  professional,  but  more  commonly 
semi-professional  ; those  who  do  a good  deal  in  this  way 
and  no  doubt  make  money  by  it,  but  have  other  occupations. 
Others  are  purely  amateur,  members,  or  friends  of  members, 
who  really  perform  to  “ oblige”  their  brother  members. 
Two  or  three  songs  may  be  expected  from  each  singer.  The 
more  purely  amateur,  the  more  purely  sentimental  the  song 
as  a general  rule.  The  performance,  though  poor  enough, 
serves  to  amuse  the  audience,  but  except  on  great  occasions 
does  not  empty  the  billiard  room.  The  entertainments 
are  at  times  connected  with  some  charitable  object;  a 
member  has  perhaps  had  an  accident  or  suffered  from 
illness,  and  a concert  is  got  up  and  tickets  sold  for  his 
benefit.  A pleasing  feature  connected  with  the  entertain- 
ments given  is  a practice  recently  adopted  of  having  a 
children’s  Christmas  party.  Itis  now  very  general,  the  expense 
being  mainly  defrayed  by  voluntary  subscriptions  of  mem- 
bers. The  United  Radical  Club  alone  entertained  4,000 
children  this  year. 

On  the  whole  these  clubs  are  a bright  and  lively  scene, 
and  very  attractive  as  compared  to  the  ordinary  homes  of 
the  classes  from  which  the  members  are  drawn. 
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Classification  of  Clubs. 


District. 

Political. 

Social. 

Philanthropic 

and 

Religious. 

Proprietary. 

Total. 

Whitechapel  . . 

1 

3 

6 

13 

23 

St.  George’s  . . 

3 

3 

2 

1 

9 

Stepney  . . . 

2 

— 

5 

— 

7 

Mile  End  0.  T.  . 

5 

3 

3 

1 

12 

Poplar  .... 

4 

5 

4 

1 

14 

Bethnal  Green  . 

5 

1 

G 

4 

16 

Shoreditch  . . 

3 

2 

1 

10 

16 

Hackney  . . . 

9 

1 

G 

2 

18 

Total 

32 

18 

33 

32 
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List  of  Clubs. 


District. 

Name  of  Club. 

Address. 

White- 

E.  London  Hibernian  ... 

4,  Thomas  Street 

Political. 

chapel 

Jews’  Club  & Institute... 

Great  Alie  Street  

Netherlands  Choral 

Vine  Court 

- Social. 

Netherlands  Dramatic . . . 

Bell  Lane  

United  Brothers  

Commercial  Street  (orig. 

A 

10,  George  Yard)  

Spital fields  W.  M.C 

Hanbury  Street 

Phil- 

All  Saints’  Club 

1a,  North  Place 

>-  anthro- 

Kadima  Association 

Tenter  Buildings  

pic. 

Whittington  Club 

Leman  Street  

Lads’  Institute 

Whitechapel  Road  

United  German 

63,  Lambeth  Street  

> 

Prince’s  Club 

Prince’s  Street  

Somerset  Club  

Mansel  Street  

Clarendon  Social  

Jewish  Entertainment ... 

Spectacle  Alley 

Sonnenschein  

Colchester  Street  

Imperial 

Eieldgate  Street  

Propri- 

Nirenberg’s  

etary. 

Social  Cigarette  Makers’ 

Church  Lane 

Champion  Club 

Spital  Square  

Spital  Sq.  Club 

Cannon  Club 

Gun  Street 

Jubilee  Club  

Hanbury  Street 
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List  of  Clubs — continued. 


District. 

Name  of  Club. 

Address. 

St. 

Artisan  Radical 

Dean  Street  

) Politi- 
j cal. 

George’s 

International  W.  M.  C. 

Berner  Street 

>»  »* 

Prince’s  Square 

German  Club 

1 

1-  Social. 

German  Bakers’  

German  Club 

Christian  Street  

J 

St.  John’s  W.  M.  C 

Working  Men’s  Club  ... 

Sanders  Street  

Cable  Street  

| Philan. 

Warsaw  Club 

Joseph  Street 

Prop. 

Stepney 

Tower  Ham.  Rad.  Assoc. 

Durham  Row 

) Politi- 
f cal. 

Social  Dem.  Federation 

Burdett  Road 

Brasenose  Club 

Limehouse 

Phoenix  Club  & Institute 

Butcher  Row 

'j 

Ratcliffe  Club  

Narrow  Street  

V Social. 

Old  Church  Club  

Bromley  Street 

J 

Working  Lad’s  Institute 

Rhodeswell  Road  

Philan. 

Mile  End 

Mile  End  W.  M.  C 

Bridge  Street 

'I 

OldTown 

Tower  Ham.  Rad.  Club 
„ Lib.  Club... 

Redman’s  Road 

Mile  End  Road 

| Politi- 
[ cah 
1 

Mile  End  Conserv.  Club 

Burdett  Road 

Conservative  Club. 

Beaumont  Square 

J 

E.  London  Club  

Jamaica  Street 

\ 

Gordon  Club  

Commercial  Road 

1 Social. 

Albany  Club  

Philpot  Street  

J 

St.  Dunstan’s  Club  

Cologne  Street  

'V 

Tower  Ham.  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Mile  End  Road 

L Philan. 

St.  Augustine’s  Club  ... 

Settles  Street 

f 

Poplar 

Montagu  Club  

Stepney  Green  

Prop. 

Bow  Liberal  Club 

Ford  Street  

Liberal  Reform  Club  . . . 

East  India  Dock  Road 

[^Politi- 

Conserv.  Constit.  Club... 

Newby  Place 

j cal 

Bow  & Bromley  Reform 

St.  Leonard’s  Street 

j 

Robson  Club 

Wick  Lane 

North  Bow  Social 

Libra  Road  

Millwall  Dock  Club  

West  Ferry  Road 

■ Social 

Bow  & Bromley  Instit. 

Bow  Road  

South  Bromley  Club 

Woollett  Street 

, 

Christ  Ch.  Mission  

East  India  Dock  Road 

Thames  Iron  Works 

Orchard  Yard,  Blackwall... 

j-Philan 

Messrs.  Braby  & Co.’s  ... 

Ida  Wharf 

St.  Saviour’s  Club 

Northumberland  Street  ... 

J 

Carlton  Sporting  

East  India  Dock  Road 

Prop. 
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List  of  Clubs — continued. 


District. 


Name  of  Club. 


Address. 


Bethnal 

Green 


Shore- 

ditch 


Hackney 


Bethnal  Green  W.  M.  C. 
Boro’  of  Bethnal  Green 

United  Radical 

Gladstone  Radical  

Conserv.  W.  M.  C 

New  Labour  Club 

University  Club 

St.  Andrew’s  Club 

„ Institute  ... 

St.  Peter’s  Club 

Working  Men’s  Club 

St.  Bartholomew’s  Club 

New  Commonwealth 

National  Standard  

Cambridge 

Oxford  & Cambridge 

Boro’  of  Shoreditch 

Hoxton  Radical 

E.  Finsbury  Radical 

Carlyle  Club  

Cosmopolitan  Club  

Shoreditch  Y.  M.  C.  A. ... 

Queen’s  Club 

Britannic  Club  

Myrtle  Club  

Nelson  Club  

Thalia  Club  

Goodwin  Club  

Clarendon  Club 

German  Social  

German  Dramatic  

Rivington  Club 

Boro’  of  Hackney 

London  Fields  Radical... 

Hackney  Radical  

S.  Hackney  Radical 

N.  Hackney  Radical 

Hackney  Wick  Radical 

Reform  Club 

Conservative  Club 


• 9 
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Green  Street 

Abbey  Street 

Kay  Street 

Baroness  Road 

Bethnal  Green  Road 
Victoria  Park  Square 
Victoria  Park  Square 

Oxford  House  

Mape  Street  

St.  Peter’s  Street 

Church  Street  

Brady  Street 

Bethnal  Green  Road.. 


Politi- 

cal. 


J 

Social. 

1-  Philan 


>*  »»  

Cambridge  Road  

Swan  Street  

New  North  Road  

Hoxton  Square 

City  Road  

Scrutton  Street 

Charles  Square 

Kingsland  Road  

Hoxton  Square 

Hoxton  Street  

Myrtle  Street 

Old  Street  

Curtain  Road 

Kingsland  Road  

City  Road  

Hoxton  Street  

Brunswick  Place  

Rivington  Street  

Haggerstone  Road  

TwemlowTer.,LondonFields 

The  Grove  

Brooksby’s  Walk  

Church  Street  

Victoria  Road  

Well  Street  

Mare  Street  

Glenarm  Road  


I Prop. 


1 Politi- 
f cal. 

J-  Social. 
Philan. 


- Prop. 


1 


Politi- 

cal. 
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List  of  Clubs — continued . 


District 

Name  of  Club. 

Address. 

Hackney 

Clapton  Park  Club  

Hackney  Wick  W.  M.  C. 
Eton  Mission  Club  

Brooksby’s  Walk  

Gainsborough  Boacl 

Hackney  Y.  M.  C.  A.  ... 

All  Souls’  Club 

Amethyst  Institute 

Working  Men’s  Club  ... 

Olympia  Club  

Da.lston  Club 

Mare  Street  

Overberry  Street  

Stoke  Newington  

Mare  Street  

Dalston  Lane  

Social. 


-Philan. 


| Prop. 


Friendly  Societies. — East  London  lias  shared  in  the 
development  of  prudential  thrift  shown  by  the  growth  in 
recent  years  of  the  great  Friendly  Societies.  One  with 
another  they  have  50,000  members  in  the  district,  of 
whom  17,000  belong  to  the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters, 
about  the  same  number  to  the  Loyal  United  Friends,  7000 
to  the  Hearts  of  Oak,  5000  to  the  two  orders  of  the  Phoenix 
(Temperance),  3000  to  the  Odd  Fellows,  and  a few  to  the 
Kechabites  and  Sons  of  Temperance. 

Of  the  700,000  members  belonging  to  the  Foresters  it  is 
noticeable  that  17,000,  with  114  Courts,  are  in  the  district, 
while  the  Odd  Fellows,  an  equally  strong  society,  being 
located  chiefly  in  the  north  of  England,  has  here  only  3000 
members  and  18  lodges.  These  are  the  premier  societies. 
Similar  in  the  principles  on  which  they  are  conducted,  with 
well  managed  sick  and  death  benefits,  they  are  too  widely 
known  to  need  special  description. 

Of  quite  another  kind  is  the  Order  of  Loyal  United 
Friends,  which  is  so  largely  represented  in  East  London. 
An  unregistered  society,  its  system  of  working  is  somewhat 
peculiar.  Its  lodges  are  amalgamated  into  districts,  and 
have  no  separate  purse,  but  each  district  manages  its  own 
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affairs.  There  is  no  central  fund,  nor  is  any  distinction 
made,  as  is  insisted  on  with,  registered  societies,  between 
sick  fund,  burial  fund,  and  management.  Candidates  for 
admission  are  not  required  to  be  medically  examined,  if 
under  40  years  of  age,  and  the  society  has  no  doctors.  In 
case  of  sickness  two  members  are  sent  to  report,  followed 
up,  if  need  be,  by  the  secretary  himself,  who  finally  may 
call  in  a doctor  at  the  expense  of  the  society.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  society  is  especially  careful  about  occupations, 
a large  number  being  interdicted.  The  society  numbers, 
in  all,  some  50,000  members,  and,  so  far  as  this  country 
is  concerned,  is  peculiarly  a London  society,  its  furthest 
lodge  being  at  Gravesend.  It  has,  however,  a branch  in 
New  Zealand.  The  subscription  is  from  3s  6cl  to  4s  6d 
per  quarter ; the  benefits  are  £10  at  death,  or  £5  at  death 
of  wife,  and  in  sickness  10s  a week  for  12  weeks,  and  then 
6s  for  12  more  weeks. 

The  Hearts  of  Oak,  a large  society  having  in  all  115,000 
members,  dates  from  1842,  and  is  registered.  Its  social 
level  is  somewhat  above  that  of  the  other  societies,  and  its 
entire  management  different.  A centralized  society,  with 
neither  lodges  nor  districts,  it  employs  no  collectors,  all 
contributions  being  paid  in,  and  claims  met,  at  the  office  of 
the  society.  Consequently,  it  can  boast  of  exceptionally 
small  management  expenses ; but  it  is  evident  that  part 
of  the  expense  saved  to  the  society  is  thrown  on  to  the 
individual  members.  It  has  no  doctors  of  its  own,  but  has 
an  arrangement  with  certain  “ medical  agencies”  in  London 
and  the  Provinces,  at  which  members,  for  a small  subscrip- 
tion, can  be  attended.  In  East  London  there  are  no  less 
than  23  of  these  agencies. 

The  contribution  to  the  Hearts  of  Oak  is  10s  per  quarter, 
and  the  benefits  are  £20  and  £10  severally  for  death  of 
member  or  wife,  and  an  allowance  in  sickness  beginning  at 
18s  a week.  In  addition,  to  attract  young  married  men,  it 
gives  30s  for  the  lying-in  of  a member’s  wife,  and  to  gratify 
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the  old,  4s  per  week  superannuation  allowance.  It  also 
pays  £15  in  case  of  loss  by  fire,  £5,  if  needed,  to  provide  a 
substitute  for  the  militia,  and  as  a relic  of  a former  state  of 
things,  5s  a week  in  case  of  imprisonment  for  debt.  The 
7000  East  End  members  of  the  society  are,  no  doubt,  all 
fairly  well-to-do. 

There  are  five  total  abstinence  benefit  societies  at  work  in 
East  London,  but  the  principal  three  are  off-shoots  of  one 
stem,  “ The  Phoenix.”  The  bone  of  contention  amongst 
them  has  been  the  question  of  consolidation,  the  wealthier 
branches  not  unnaturally  objecting  to  pool  their  funds  with 
the  poorer  ones.  So  far  back  as  1862  the  present  “ United 
Order  of  Total  Abstinent  Sons  of  the  Phoenix  ” seceded 
from  the  “ Original  Grand  Order  ” of  the  same.  The  latter 
was  opposed  to  consolidation,  and  until  December,  1887, 
employed  instead  a system  of  levies  in  favour  of  any  lodge 
unable  to  meet  its  death  payments.  It  has,  however,  now 
adopted  consolidation  at  the  cost  of  a further  secession, 
which  has  founded  a third  order  called  “ The  Amalgamated 
Independent  Sons  of  the  Phoenix.”  The  estimated  de- 
ficiency by  valuation  of  these  orders  is  considerable,  but  their 
position  is  always  better  than  would  seem,  as  the  failure 
to  maintain  the  temperance  pledge  increases  the  ordinary 
proportion  of  lapsed  membership.  The  figures  so  far  bear 
this  out  as  to  make  it  appear  that  the  societies  live  by 
their  lapses,  being  able  to  trust  with  scientific  certainty  to 
a proportion  of  their  members  breaking  the  pledge. 

The  Original  or  “Red”  order,  as  it  is  called  from  the 
colour  of  its  insignia,  confines  its  benefits  to  the  case  of 
death,  but  the  United  or  "Blue”  Order  has  introduced  a 
separate  sick  contribution  and  benefit,  which  some  of  tlio 
lodges  have  taken  up.  The  contributions  vary  with  the 
different  lodges,  but  are  about  2s  2d  per  quarter;  this 
provides  £14  at  death  of  member,  and  £7  at  death  of 
member’s  wife. 

The  Rechabites,  an  old-established  Temperance  Society 
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(dating  from  1835)  with  75,000  members,  has  too  few 
members  in  East  London  to  be  particularly  noticed  here. 
Its  peculiarity  is  that  sick  as  well  as  death  funds  are 
centralized.  The  Sons  of  Temperance  are  also  very  slightly 
repi-esented  in  our  district. 

On  the  whole  there  is  evidence  of  an  effort  towards 
prudent  thrift,  falling  far  short,  no  doubt,  of  what  it  might 
be,  and  not  equal  to  what  is  being  done  by  similar  means 
elsewhere  in  England,  but,  in  itself,  very  considerable,  and 
from  its  growth,  very  hopeful.  Nor  does  the  work  of 
these  societies  represent  the  full  extent  of  the  spread  of 
this  virtue,  for  the  “ Prudential  ” and  other  companies  do  a 
vei’y  large  business  even  amongst  the  quite  poor.  The 
system  of  agents  and  collectors  employed  by  these  com- 
panies is  no  doubt  expensive,  but  pleads  that  justification 
which  success  rarely  fails  to  command.  The  terms  offered 
by  Government  are  more  liberal,  but  the  methods  employed 
do  not  suit  the  poor  so  well. 

Besides  the  agencies  already  noticed,  there  are  in  East 
London  a number  of  “ dividing  societies,”  which,  although 
they  appear  to  partake  of  the  advantages  of  benefit 
societies,  cannot  be  included  in  the  agencies  which  a 
sagaciously  thrifty  person  would  use.  To  these  organiza- 
tions young  men  will  subscribe  6d  per  week  for  benefits 
which,  considering  their  age,  might  be  provided  at  3d.  At 
the  end  of  the  year,  the  accumulated  funds  are  divided 
amongst  the  members,  all  liabilities  having  been  previously 
met.  Of  the  2 6s  paid  into  a new  club,  each  member 
will  often  get  20s  back.  This  goes  on,  year  after  year, 
but  as  the  members  grow  older  the  claims  get  larger,  and 
the  amount  to  be  shared  proportionately  smaller.  Efforts 
are  made  to  introduce  new  blood,  but  the  younger  men 
refuse  to  bear  the  burdens  of  the  older  ones,  and  the  society 
falls  to  pieces  just  at  the  time  when  its  assistance  is  most 
needed. 

Then  the  old  members  complain  that  the  benefits  of 
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friendly  societies  are  mythical,  and  so  strong  is  this 
feeling  in  some  quarters,  that  these  “ dividing  societies  ” 
are  said  to  have  done  more  harm  to  the  Friendly  Societies’ 
movement  than  all  other  adverse  influences  put  together. 

Another  form  of  thrift  (of  a sort),  is  to  be  found  in  what 
are  called  “ loan  and  investment  societies.”  These  provide 
the  commonest  form  of  what  may  be  called  “ publican’s 
thrift.”  A number  of  men  meeting  weekly  at  some  public- 
house  form  a society  with  treasurer  (usually  the  publican), 
trustee,  check  steward,  and  secretary;  3 d entrance  fee  is 
paid,  and  3d  more  for  the  book  of  rules,  including  a card 
on  which  loans  and  repayments  are  noted.  Each  share 
taken  up  involves  a weekly  subscription  of  Qd ; the  number 
of  shares  that  may  be  taken  by  one  member  is  generally 
limited.  There  is  also  a small  quarterly  subscription  for 
working  expenses.  The  funds  so  subscribed,  week  by  week, 
are  available  for  loans  to  the  members,  who  stand  security 
for  each  other.  The  interest  on  the  loan  (5  per  cent.)  is 
deducted  when  the  amount  is  borrowed,  and  Is  in  the  £1 
is  payable  every  week.  The  loan  is  thus  repaid  in  20 
weeks,  and  a good  interest  is  made  by  the  common  purse. 
Fines  are  levied  if  repayments  and  subscriptions  are  not 
punctually  met  week  by  week,  and  great  care  is  exercised 
not  to  lend  more  than  is  safely  secured.  The  result  at  the 
end  of  the  year  is  a profit  of  3s  or  4s  per  share,  and  if  not 
in  debt  to  the  society  at  the  time,  each  member  receives 
also  the  £1.  6s  accumulated  ( 6d  per  week).  The  money  is 
divided  at  Christmas,  and  comes  in  handy  at  that  time  for 
expenditure,  which  is  doubtless  greatly  to  the  benefit  of 
the  house  in  which  the  society  is  held.  Every  member  is 
expected  to  borrow  to  some  extent,  and  may  perhaps  bo 
obliged  to  do  so  or  pay  the  interest,  otherwise  he  would 
obtain  what  would  be  thought  an  unfair  advantage  in  the 
division  of  profit.  There  is  a jovial  spirit  about  this  sort 
of  thrift,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  a man’s  family 
will  gain  anything  by  it. 
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A still  simpler  plan,  common  among  factory  girls,  is  foi 
a number  to  club  together  weekly  6cZ  or  Is  each,  the 
whole  sum  being  taken  by  one  of  the  members  in  rotation 
by  lot.  The  object  is  to  get  a large  enough  sum  at  once 
to  make  spending  profitable  : to  buy  a hat,  or  boots,  or 
have  a fling  of  some  sort.  It  is  perhaps  hardly  to  be 
called  thrift,  and  yet  it  comes  very  near  it.  I must  confess 
to  feeling  great  sympathy  with  this  plan. 

Co-operative  Stores. — In  the  East  End  is  situated  the 
London  head-quarters  of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society, 
whose  very  handsome  new  building  in  Hooper  Square, 
Whitechapel,  bears  testimony  to  the  progress  of  the  move- 
ment and  is  a centre  of  propaganda.  London  generally  is 
still  behind  some  other  parts  of  the  country  as  to  co-opera- 
tion, but  has  made  a considerable  advance  in  the  last  few 
years,  and  in  our  district  there  are  some  half-dozen  distribu- 
tive societies.  Of  these  by  far  the  most  important  is  called 
the  Tower  Hamlets  Co-operative  Society,  situated  in  Mile 
End,  with  branches  at  Poplar  and  Bow.  It  numbers  1560 
members,  and  has  £5000  capital  j its  sales  for  1887  reached 
£24,000  and  net  profits  were  £1400. 

The  next  largest  is  the  Borough  of  Hackney  Co-operative 
Society,  started  in  1886  with  87  members,  and  having  in 
September,  1888,  about  400  members  and  a business  of 
£5000  in  sales,  with  a profit  of  £250.  It  has  just  absorbed 
the  South  Hackney  Society,  an  older  but  less  successful 
concern.  Two  of  the  clubs  have  started  co-operative 
societies — the  United  Radical  about  a year  ago,  and  the 
University  Club  still  more  recently.  This  is  a noteworthy 
extension  of  club  possibilities. 

Productive  societies  have  been  from  time  to  time  started 
in  East  London,  but  their  career  has  been  neither  long  nor 
brilliant.  They  have  often  had  a semi-philanthropic  basis, 
and  have  been  well-meant  but  hopeless  efforts  to  supersede 
“ sweating  ” by  co-operation.  None  now  working  are  of 
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sufficient  importance  to  be  mentioned.  The  following  are 
the  particulars  of  the  distributive  societies. 


Year  of 
establish- 
ment. 

No.  of 
mem- 
bers. 

Liabilities 

Assets. 

Received  for 
goods  sold  in 

Net  profit 

£ 

£ 

1SS7. 

made. 

£ 

£ 

Borough  of 



Hackney  ... 
SouthHackney 

1S86 

396 

637 

722 

4,S90 

250 

(|  of  a year) 

1885 

60 

122 

95 

720 

- 

East  London  . 

— 

169 

300 

340 

3,200 

120 

TowerHamlets 
United  Radical 

18S2 

1,560 

5,000 

5,000 

24,000 

1,400 

(i  a year)  ... 
University 

1888 

316 

150 

150 

1,170 

— 

(i  of  a year)... 
Rock  (started 

1888 

150 

— 

— 

£250  a week 

— 

Nov.  29th)... 

1888 

220 

250 

250 

— 

— 

Total 

1 2871 

1 

Public-houses  play  a larger  part  in  the  lives  of  the  people 
than  clubs  or  friendly  societies,  churches  or  missions,  or 
perhaps  than  all  put  together,  and  bad  it  would  be  if  their 
action  and  influence  were  altogether  evil.  This  is  not  so, 
though  the  bad  side  is  very  palpable  and  continually  enforced 
upon  our  minds. 

A most  horrible  and  true  picture  may  be  drawn  of  the  trade 
in  drink,  of  the  wickedness  and  misery  that  goes  with  it. 
So  horrible  that  one  cannot  wonder  that  some  eyes  are 
blinded  to  all  else,  and  there  is  a cry  of  away  with  this 
accursed  abomination.  There  is,  however,  much  more  to  be 
said.  Anyone  who  frequents  public-houses  knows  that 
actual  drunkenness  is  very  much  the  exception.  At  the 
worst  houses  in  the  worst  neighbourhoods  many,  or  perhaps 
most,  of  those  who  stand  at  the  bars,  whether  men  or 
women,  are  stamped  with  the  effects  of  drink,  and,  if, 
orderly  at  the  moment,  are  perhaps  at  other  times  mad  or 
incapable  under  its  influence;  but  at  the  hundreds  of  respect- 
able public-houses,  scattered  plentifully  all  through  the 
VOL.  t,  Q° 
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district,  this  is  not  the  case.  It  could  not  he.  They 
live  hy  supplying  the  wants  of  the  hulk  of  the  people,  and 
it  is  not  possible  that  they  should  he  much  worse  than 
the  people  they  serve.  Go  into  any  of  these  houses  the 
ordinary  public-house  at  the  corner  of  any  ordinary  East 
End  street — there,  standing  at  the  counter,  or  seated  on  the 
benches  against  wall  or  partition,  will  be  perhaps  half-a-dozen 
people,  men  and  women,  chatting  together  over  their  beer 
—more  often  beer  than  spirits — or  you  may  see  a few  men 
come  in  with  no  time  to  lose,  briskly  drink  their  glass  and 
go.  Behind  the  bar  will  be  a decent  middle-aged  woman, 
something  above  her  customers  in  class,  very  neatly  dressed, 
respecting  herself  and  respected  by  them.  The  whole  scene 
comfortable,  quiet,  and  orderly.  To  these  houses  those  who 
live  near  send  their  children  with  a jug  as  readily  as  they 

would  send  them  to  any  other  shop. 

I do  not  want  to  press  this  more  cheerful  point  of  view 
further  than  is  necessary  to  relieve  the  darker  shades  of  the 
picture.  I would  rather  admit  the  evils  and  try  to  show  how 
they  may  be  lessened  and  what  the  tendencies  are  that  make 
for  improvement. 

It  is  evident  that  publicans,  like  all  the  rest  of  us,  are 
feeling  the  stress  of  competition.  Walk  through  the  streets 
and  everywhere  it  may  be  seen  that  the  public-houses  are  put 
to  it  to  please  their  customers.  Placards  announcing  change 
of  management  frequently  meet  the  eye,  while  almost  every 
house  vigorously  announces  its  reduced  prices.  “ So  much  the 
worse  ” some  will  say.  But  no  ! It  is  a good  thing  that  they 
should  be  considering  how  to  make  themselves  more  attrac- 
tive. Undermined  by  the  increasing  temperance  of  the  people, 
and  subject  to  direct  attack  from  the  cocoa  rooms  on  the  one 
side  and  the  clubs  on  the  other,  the  licensed  victuallers 
begin  to  see  that  they  cannot  live  by  drink  alone.  Look 
more  closely  at  the  signs  in  their  windows.  There  is 
hardly  a window  that  does  not  show  the  necessity  felt  to 
cater  for  other  wants  besides  drink.  All  sell  tobacco,  not 
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a row  sell  tea.  liovril 33  (a  well  advertised  novelty)  is  to 
be  had  everywhere.  Hot  luncheons  are  offered,  or  a 
mid-day  joint ; or  “ sausages  and  mashed are  suggested 
to  the  hungry  passer-by ; at  all  events  there  will  be 
sandwiches,  biscuits,  and  bread  and  cheese.  Early  coffee  is 
frequently  provided,  and  temperance  drinks  too  have  now 
a recognized  place.  Ginger  beer  is  sold  everywhere,  and 
not  infrequently  kept  on  draught.*  These  things  are  new, 
and  though  trifles  in  themselves,  they  serve  as  straws  to 
show  the  way  of  the  wind.  The  public-houses  also  connect 
themselves  with  benefit  clubs,  charitable  concerts,  and 

fiiendly  draws. ; Ho  doubt  in  all  these  things  there  is 
an  eye  to  the  ultimate  sale  of  drink,  but  every  accessory 
attraction  or  departure  from  the  simple  glare  of  the  gin 
palace  is  an  improvement.  In  order  to  succeed,  each  public- 
house  now  finds  itself  impelled  to  become  more  of  a music 
hall,  more  of  a restaurant,  or  more  of  a club,  or  it  must 
ally  itself  with  thrift.  The  publican  must  consider  other 
desires  besides  that  for  strong  drink.  Those  that  do  not, 
will  be  beaten  in  the  race. 

In  all  these  efforts  there  is  bad  as  well  as  good,  and  a 
monsti’ous  ingenuity  may  be  exerted  in  tempting  men  to 
drink  gambling  and  other  vices  being  used  to  draw  people 
together  and  open  their  purses.  As  public  servants,  the 
licensed  victuallers  are  on  their  trial.  The  field  is  still  in 
their  possession,  but  let  them  be  warned ; for  if  they  would 
keep  their  place  they  must  adapt  themselves  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  times.  If  they  should  neglect  the  larger  wants 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  content  to  find  their  principal 
customers  amongst  the  depraved,  they  would  deserve  the 
ruin  that  would  inevitably  fall  on  them. 

In  such  a situation  it  would  be  a fatal  mistake  to  decrease 
the  number  of  the  houses  in  the  cause  of  temperance.  To 
encourage  the  decent  and  respectable  publican  by  making 

* It  is  then  called  “Brewed  Ginger  Beer,”-a  sort  of  sheep  in  wolf’s 
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existence  difficult  to  the  disreputable  is  the  better  policy, 
but  let  us  on  no  account  interfere  with  a natural  develop- 
ment, which,  if  I am  right,  is  making  it  every  day  more 
difficult  to  make  a livelihood  by  the  simple  sale  of  drink. 

Cocoa  Rooms,  and  especially  Lockhart's  cocoa  rooms,  have 
become  an  important  factor  in  the  life  of  the  people.  At 
first  cocoa  rooms,  or  “ coffee  palaces  ” as  they  were  then 
called,  were  the  result  of  philanthropic  or  religious  effort. 
They  were  to  pay  their  way ; but  they  did  not  do  it.  They 
were  to  provide  good  refreshments;  but  tea,  coffee,  cocoa  and 
cakes  were  alike  bad.  It  was  not  till  the  work  was  taken  up 
as  a business  that  any  good  was  done  with  it.  Now  it 
strides  forward,  and  though  Lockhart’s  are  the  best  and  the 
most  numerous,  others  are  following  and  are  bound  to  come  up 
to,  or  excel,  the  standard  so  established.  Very  soon  we  shall 
have  no  length  of  principal  street  without  such  a place,  and 
we  shall  wonder  how  we  ever  got  on  without  them.  In 
their  rules  they  are  wisely  liberal : those  who  drink  the 
cocoa  may  sit  at  the  tables  to  eat  the  dinner  or  breakfast 
they  have  brought  from  home,  or  bringing  the  bread  and 
butter  from  home  they  can  add  the  sausage  or  whatever 
completes  the  meal. 

Amusements. — There  are  three  theatres  in  the  East  End: 
the  Standard  in  Norton  Eolgate,  the  Pavilion  in  the  Mile 
End  Road,  and  the  Britannia  in  Hoxton ; all  homes  of 
legitimate  drama.  Everywhere  in  England  theatre-goers  are 
a special  class.  Those  who  care,  go  often ; the  rest  seldom 
or  not  at  all.  The  regular  East  End  theatre-goer  even 
finds  his  way  westwards,  and  in  the  sixpenny  seats  of  the 
little  house  in  Pitfield  Street  I have  heard  a discussion 
on  Irving’s  representation  of  Faust  at  the  Lyceum.  The 
passion  for  the  stage  crops  up  also  in  the  dramatic  clubs,  of 
which  there  are  several.  But  by  the  mass  of  the  people  the 
music  hall  entertainment  is  preferred  to  the  drama.  There 
are  fully  half-a-dozen  music  halls,  great  and  small,  in  the 
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district,  and  of  all  of  them  it  must  be  said  that  the  perform- 
ances are  unobjectionable — the  keynote  is  a coarse,  rough 
fun,  and  nothing  is  so  much  applauded  as  good  step  dancing. 
Of  questionable  innuendo  there  is  little,  far  less  than  at  West 
End  music  halls,  and  less,  I noticed,  than  at  the  small  benefit 
concerts  held  at  public-houses.  At  one  of  these  public- 
houses  a more  than  risque  song  was  received  with  loud 
laughter  by  the  men  and  with  sniggering  by  the  married 
women,  but  by  the  girls  present  with  a stony  impenetra- 
bleness of  demeanour,  which  I take  to  be  the  natural 
armour  of  the  East  End  young  women.  The  performances, 
whether  at  the  music  halls,  or  at  the  clubs,  or  at  benefit 
concerts,  all  aim  at  the  same  kind  of  thing,  and  may  be 
taken  as  supplying  what  the  people  demand  in  the  way  of 
amusement. 

Music,  moreover,  of  whatever  sort,  never  comes  amiss, 
and  is  a pleasure  common  to  every  class,  for  there  seem 
to  be  as  many  in  whom  this  faculty  is  highly  developed  in 
one  class  as  another.  Of  dancing,  too,  all  classes  are  very 
fond,  but  it  seems  not  easy  to  arrange  so  as  to  avoid  the 
scandal  which  surrounds  all  dancing  saloons,  and  below 
class  G there  is  not  very  much  of  it.  The  shilling  balls  of 
this  class  are  eminently  respectable  and  decorous  so  far  as  I 
have  seen.  In  the  streets  the  love  of  dancing  bursts  out  when- 
ever it  has  a chance;  let  a barrel  organ  strike  up  a valse  at  any 
corner  and  at  once  the  girls  who  may  be  walking  past,  and  the 
children  out  of  the  gutter,  begin  to  foot  it  merrily.  Men 
join  in  sometimes,  two  young  men  together  as  likely  as  not, 
and  passers-by  stand  to  enjoy  the  sight.  A couple  of  ragged, 
perhaps  even  bare-footed  children,  dancing  conscientiously 

the  step  of  the  latest  trois -temps,  arc  a pleasant  sight  to 
see. 

But  the  exercise  in  which  the  people  most  delight  is  dis- 
cussion. The  clubs  provide  for  this  on  Sundays,  but  the 
custom  flourishes  yet  more  freely  in  the  open  air.  Mile 
End  Waste  on  Saturday  night,  Victoria  Park  on  Sunday, 
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are  where  the  meetings  are  mostly  gathered.  It  may  he 
that  those  who  make  up  the  crowds  who  surround  the 
speakers  and  who  join  in  the  wordy  warfare,  or  split  into 
groups  of  eager  talkers,  are  the  same  individuals  over  and 
over  again.  But  I do  not  think  so.  I believe  keen  dialectic 
to  be  the  especial  passion  of  the  population  at  large.  It 
is  the  fence,  the  cut  and  thrust,  or  skilful  parry,  that  interests 
rather  than  the  merits  of  the  subject,  and  it  is  religious 
discussion  which  interests  the  people  most. 

The  People’s  Palace,  the  idea  of  Mr.  Besant  and  the  work 
of  Sir  Edmund  Currie,  aided  by  the  liberality  of  the  Company 
of  Drapers,  stands  out  conspicuously  in  East  London, 
as  an  attempt  to  improve  and  brighten  the  lives  of  the 
people.  The  Queen’s  Hall  and  the  Library  are  fine  buildings, 
the  technical  schools  have  suitable  quarters,  and  there 
is  a large  swimming  bath.  The  rest  at  present  con- 
sists of  “ Exhibition  buildings  ” used  (very  successfully) 
for  gymnasium  purposes.  The  whole  appearance  is 
unfinished.  On  every  feature  is  stamped  "we  need  more 
money.”  The  number  of  members  is  now*  1800  (two-thirds 
male,  one-tliird  female).  There  are  also  2250  students  in 
the  technical  classes,  400  boys  in  the  day-school,  and  400 
more  in  the  junior  section  for  gymnastic  training,  &c.  So 
that  in  all  about  5000  young  persons  are  connected  with 
the  Palace.  The  subscriptions  run  from  Is  to  10s  a 
quarter,  but  all  the  money  obtained  from  subscriptions 
goes  but  a little  way  towards  the  expenses.  Of  endowment 
there  is  about  £5000 — (half  from  the  Charity  Commissioners 
and  half  from  the  Drapers’  Company) — and  beyond  this  the 
public  must  every  year  be  appealed  to  for  large  sums  to  keep 
the  palace  in  full  swing.  The  exhibitions  and  entertainments 
provided  for  the  outside  public  at  a small  entrance  charge 
have  been  without  end,  very  interesting  and  extremely  well 
attended.  The  following  societies  and  clubs  are  held  in 

* There  is  a great  reduction  from  1888,  due  perhaps  to  the  passing  of  the 
novelty  which  attracted  numbers  at  first. 
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connection  with  this  institution  : — Choi’al,  boxing,  dramatic, 
literary,  cycling,  cricket,  football,  harriers,  chess  and 
draughts,  orchestral,  Parliament,  ramblers,  sick,  photo- 
graphic, sketching,  ladies’  social,  shorthand,  and  military 
band,  with  others  in  course  of  formation.  Each  society  is 
composed  of  members  of  the  institute  and  managed  by  its 
own  members. 

Here  then  is  a hug’e  growth  in  the  short  time  since  the 
institute  was  opened.  It  must  be  said  that  there  is  about 
both  method  employed  and  results  obtained  a sort  of  infla- 
tion, unsound  and  dangerous.  Hitherto  success  has  justified 
the  measures  taken,  but  nevertheless  a slower  growth 
for  such  an  institution  is  much  to  be  preferred,  and  it  has 
even  yet  to  be  proved  whether  the  People’s  Palace  is  to  be 
regarded  as  an  example  or  as  a warning. 

Religion. — It  is  difficult  to  say  what  part  religion  takes 
in  the  lives  of  the  ma,ss  of  the  people ; it  is  not  easy  to 
define  religion  for  this  purpose.  Comparatively  few  go  to 
church,  but  they  strike  me  as  very  earnest-minded,  and  not 
without  a religious  feeling  even  when  they  say,  as  I have 
heard  a man  say  (thinking  of  the  evils  which  surrounded 
him) , “ If  there  is  a God,  he  must  be  a bad  one.” 

A census  of  the  attendance  at  church  and  cha,pel  all  over 
London  was  taken  on  October  24th,  1886,  and  the  results 
were  published  in  the  British  Weekly.  The  attendance  at 
mission  halls  was  similarly  taken  on  November  27th, 
1887,  and  the  figures  for  our  district  are  appended. 
The  synagogues,  of  which  there  are  several,  were  not 
returned. 

Missions,  fyc. — There  are  at  least  a hundred  agencies  of 
a more  or  less  religious  and  philanthropic  character  at 
work  in  our  district.  Most  of  these  are  on  a small  scale, 
and  are  local  in  character,  connected  with  the  principal 
denominations  of  the  parish  in  which  they  are  carried  on. 
There  are,  however,  a few  larger  ones,  such  as  the  Great 
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Estimated 

Popula- 

tion, 

18S7. 

Church  of  England 

Congregational. 

Baptist 

Wesleyan,  1 

Morn. 

Even. 

Morn. 

Even. 

Morn. 

Even. 

Morn. 

Even. 

124,000 

4,167 

5,495 

520 

886 

127 

142 

346 

425 

130,000 

3,025 

4,314 

1,641 

2,277 

1,823 

2,334 

711 

915 

76,000 

1,821 

2,127 

257 

288 

488 

402 

80 

109 

49,000 

1,029 

1,316 

137 

175 

320 

370 

425 

463 

63,000 

2,304 

3,075 

172 

344 

— 

— 

239 

335 

112,000 

2,529 

2,762 

1,917 

2,878 

1,813 

1,965 

458 

5C9 

169,000 

5,091 

6,399 

1,641 

2,045 

1,474 

2,557 

1,708 

2,214 

186,000 

13,300 

11,922 

6,254 

5,751 

3,007 

3,953 

2,415 

2,399 

909,000 

33,266 

37,410 

12,545 

14,644 

9,652 

11,789 

6,388 

7,369 

95,750 

20,600 

26,000 

19,100 

— 

Shoreditch 

Bethnal  Green  

Whitechapel 

St.  George’s-in-the-East 

Stepney  

Mile  End  Old  Town 

Poplar 

Hackney  (excluding 
Stoke  Newington) ...  j 

Total 

Approximate  amount 
of  accommodation  pro. 
vided  in  the  district 


Attendances  at  Mission  Salk 


DISTRICT. 

Church  of  England. 

Congregational. 

Baptist. 

Wesleyan,  i 

Morn. 

After. 

Even. 

Morn 

After 

Even. 

Moral  After 

Even." 

Morn 

After 

Even. 

Shoreditch 

— 

54 

75 



— 

209 

395 

261 

897 

— 

— 

62 

Bethnal  Green  

— 

— 

60 

30 

— 

91 

— 

247 

404 

41 

100 

521 

Whitechapel 

— 

— 

100 

40 

— 

397 

— 

— 

— 

152 

— 

173 

St.  George’s-in-the-East 

110 

— 

203 

— 

— 

324 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Stepney  

— 

— 

267 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

104 

— 

— 

■— 

Mile  End  Old  Town 

— 

9 

253 

— 

— 

48 

— 

— 

— 

ICO 

— 

4S5 

Poplar 

345 

559 

323 

— 

— 

930 

00 

— 

390 

20 

— 

52 

Hackney 

496 

382 

1,900 

153 

45 

1.81S 

243 

40 

896 

403 

12 

759 

Total 

951 

1,004 

3,187 

223 

45 

3,823 

60S 

548 

2,691 

770 

112 

2,053 

Note. — The  generally  accepted  estimate  of  Sir  Horace  Mann  is  that  58  per  cent,  of  , 
total  population  the  50,000  Jews,  this  would  give  for  our  district  498,220  as  the  possible  t0  jkggj 
(and  assuming  that  those  who  attend  more  than  once  in  the  day  arc  balanced  by  some ; ^ 
the  same  method  to  the  whole  of  London,  the  actual  number  of  atteuders  was  1,17M  *» 


i Chapels  on  Sunday , October  24 th,  1886. 


Metho- 

ists. 

Presbyterian. 

Other  Denomi- 
nations. 

Roman  Catholic. 

Hospitals, 
Workhouses,  &c. 

Totaj.. 

Even. 

Atom. 

Even. 

Morn. 

Even. 

Morn. 

Even. 

Morn. 

Even. 

Morn. 

Even. 

330 

— 

— 

201 

177 

132 

194 

160 

120 

5,8S0 

7,769 

99 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7,285 

9,939 

49 

— 

— 

109 

159 

1,139 

880 

14G 

129 

4,134 

4,203 

190 

— 

— 

61 

— 

325 

475 

— 

— 

2,470 

2,995 

137 

— 

— 

54 

133 

424 

15 

— 

— 

3,401 

4,039 

257 

141 

157 

132 

175 

541 

606 

— 

— 

7,776 

9,309 

1,598 

27  G 

2G8 

109 

1GS 

5S8 

984 

5S7 

275 

12,842 

16,503 

799 

3G4 

235 

832 

SCO 

958 

843 

142 

124 

28,G12 

2G,8SG 

3,459 

781 

GC0 

1,558 

1,672 

4,107 

3,997 

1,035 

648 

72,400 

81,648 

> 

400 

4,000 

7, 

500 

7,600 

iunday,  November  27th,  1887. 


idon  City 
lission. 

Salvation  Army. 

Undenominational. 
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ation  could,  if  they  chose,  attend  a place  of  worship  once  on  Sunday.  Deducting  from  the 
lers,  whereas  the  actual  number,  taking  together  all  the  services  given  in  the  above  tables 
Attendance  is  at  an  early  morning  or  extra  service)  was  202,1100,  or  23G  per  cent.  Applying 
29  per  cent. 
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Assembly  Hall  Mission,  Mile  End  Road,  which,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  F.  N.  Charrington,  is  carrying  on 
an  extensive  work,  and  draws  several  thousands  of  people 
to  its  religious  services.  Harley  House,  Bow,  is  the  centre 
of  an  important  evangelical  enterprise  directed  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Guinness ; and  some  of  the  music  halls  and  theatres, 
as  also  the  Bow  and  Bromley  Institute,  are  utilized  on 
Sundays  for  the  carrying  on  of  religious  work  on  a large 
scale.  An  extensive  work  is  also  being  carried  on  in 
the  homes  and  missions  organized  by  Dr.  Stephenson  at 
Bonner  Road  and  elsewhere. 


Toynbee  Hall  and  Oxford  House  are  both  efforts  by 
means  of  residential  settlement  to  bring  University  culture 
into  direct  contact  with  the  poorest  of  the  people.  Each 
connects  its  action  with  that  of  the  parish  in  which  it 
is  situated,  and  each  is  the  centre  of  a great  amount  of 
work  of  social  organization.  The  amount  of  life  which  is 
thus  set  and  kept  in  motion  may  be  gathered  from  the 
actual  bill  of  fare  at  Toynbee  Hall  for  a single  week, 
taken  haphazard  : — - 


Sunday  7.30  p.m.... 

9.0  p.m.  ... 

Monday  8.0  p.m.  ... 


n >» 

n >> 


„ ...  7.30  to  9.45  p.m,... 

Tuesday 4.30  p.m.... 

„ 8.0  p.m.  ... 

i)  

7.0  p.m.  ... 

„ 8.0  p.m.  ... 


Etliical  Lecture — “ Socrates.” 

Popular  Lecture,  with  magic-lantern— 
“ Normandy.” 

Univer.  Exten.  Lecture  — “Chemistry  ol 
Arts  and  Manufactures.” 

Beading  party — “ Spinoza.” 

Classes — Elementary  Shorthand. 
Carpentry. 

Beginners  in  Latin. 

Three  successive  Singing  Classes  in  con- 
nection with  Popular  Musical  Union. 
Beading  Party — “English  Literature.” 
Univer.  Exten.  Lecture — “Age  of  Pope.” 
Becreative  School  party  (of  those  who  attend 
East  End  Becreative  Evening  Classes). 
Classes — Intermediate  Shorthand. 

„ Greek. 

Advanced  Shorthand. 
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Tuesday 8.0p.m.  ... 


m 8.30  p.m.... 

>>  ...  7.30  to  9.45 p.m.  ... 

Wednesday  4.30  p.m 

» G.O  p.m 

n S.O  p.m 

ii  8.0  p.m 

>>  n 

ii  7.0  p.m 

8.0  p.m 

ii  ...7.0  to  9.0  p.m....... 

ii  8.30  p.m 

Thubsday  8.0  p.m 


8.0  p.m 

ii  

ii  8.30  p.m 

ii  7.30  p.m 


Classes — Elementary  Greet. 

Carpentry. 

Embriology  (Advanced). 

Botany. 

Elementary  French. 

Physical  Geography. 

Three  successive  Violin  Classes  (Pop.  Mus. 
Union). 

Beading  Party — English  Literature. 

5*  ) J 

Univer.  Exten.  Lecture  — English  and 
European  History  (Stuart  Period). 
Reading  Party — English  Literature. 
Elizabethan  Society  Meeting  (monthly, 
to  read  paper). 

Classes — Intermediate  French  for  women. 
Elementary  French  ,, 
Decoration. 

Elementary  Chemical  Analysis 
Beading  Party — Plato. 

Popular  Concert. 

Boy  Foresters’  Party. 

Toynbee  Shakespeare  Club. 

Lecture — Political  Economy  and  Trades 
Unionism. 

Lecture— “ Starfish,”  &c. 

Classes — Venetian  Art. 


8.0  p.m 


ii  8.30  p.m 

7.0  to  9.0  p.m 

Fit  ID  AY  8.0  P.M 


Decoration  (Boys). 

Wood  Carving  and  Clay  Modelling 
(Boys). 

Advanced  French. 

Italian. 

Elementary  Chemistry. 

Univer.  Exten.  Lecture — “ Physiology  of 
the  Senses.” 


t.O  p.m Two  reading  parties  in  connection  with 

above  lecture. 

8-°  P-M Reading  Party — “Bacon.” 

7-°  P-M Classes  — Intermediate  Latin. 

Elementary  German. 

Mazzini. 

Intermediate  French. 

Advanced  French. 

Advanced  Latin. 

Advanced  German. 


7.30  r.M, 
8.0  p.m. 


8.15  p.m. 
8.30  p.m. 
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Saturday 8.0  r.M Lecture — “ The  Saxon  Chronicle.” 

„ “Engraving.” 

„ „ Annual  Meeting  Pupil  Teachers’  Assoc. 

“Black  and  White  ” Exhibition  open  Saturday  and  Sunday  of  this  week. 

The  Library  is  open  all  day  on  Sunday  j 1.30  to  10.30  p.m.  on  Saturday ; 
and  4.30  to  10.30  p.m.  on  other  days. 

Something  of  this  kind  goes  on  every  week.  There  are 
over  600  members  on  the  register  of  the  classes,  and  600 
tickets  were  sold  for  the  last  course  of  University  Extension 
lectures.  In  all  about  1000  people  come  weekly  to 
Toynbee  Hall  for  concerts,  lectures,  classes,  &c.  Outside 
of  all  this,  the  residents — 20  members  of  the  Universities 
living  in  Toynbee  Hall — do  what  is  recognized  as  their  chief 
work  in  forming  friendships  with  the  people,  and  coming 
into  touch  with  their  needs  in  connection  with  school 
management,  co-operation,  local  government,  charity 
organization,  and  children’s  country  holidays.  An  excur- 
sion was  arranged  for  a large  party  (many  being  school 
teachers)  to  Florence  last  Easter,  and  one  to  Venice  is 
proposed  for  this  year.  The  Lolesworth  Club — a social,  self- 
governing  and  self-supporting  club  on  teetotal  principles, 
whose  members  are  a happy  family  drawn  from  the  tenants 
of  Lolesworth  and  other  neighbouring  blocks  of  buildings 
— provides  an  opening  for,  and  is  provided  with,  continual 
lectures  and  entertainments ; and  the  United  Brothers, 
another  club,  has  been  fostered,  and  the  Whittington  Club 
for  boys  very  much  helped  from  this  centre. 

The  value  direct  and  indirect  of  such  work  is  very  great 
— great  to  those  for  whose  benefit  it  is  done,  and  not  less 
so  in  the  education  of  the  educators. 

Oxford  House  is  the  centre  of  much  social  and  religious 
effort,  as  well  as  of  a ring  of  clubs,  of  which  the  University 
Club  already  described  is  the  most  important. 

The  Salvation  Army,  originated  in  the  East  of  London 
in  1865,  claims  (Christmas  1888)  to  have  7107  officers, 
2587  corps,  and  653  outposts,  established  in  33  countries 
or  colonies ; and  so  rapid  is  its  growth,  that  1423  officers 
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and  825  corps  have  been  added  in  the  past  12  months. 
Of  this  grand  total  a full  proportion  are  situated  in  our 
district,  where  they  have  services  and  marches  every  week. 
In  their  slum  work  and  in  the  provision  of  “ food  and  shelter 
for  the  homeless  and  starving  poor”  the  needs  of  East  London 
are  specially  considered,  and  in  East  London  is  to  be  found 
one  of  the  homes  established  by  the  Army  in  connection 
with  their  rescue  work.  Of  the  slum  officers  it  is  said  that 
“they  live  amongst  the  people  in  the  darkest  and  most 
wretched  courts  and  alleys.  They  nurse  the  sick,  care  for 
the  dying,  visit  the  lodging-houses,  hold  meetings  con- 
tinually, and  by  their  self-sacrificing  lives  win  hundreds  of 
poor  outcasts  for  Christ.” 

No  one  who  has  attended  the  services,  studied  the  faces, 
and  listened  to  the  spoken  words,  can  doubt  the  earnest 
and  genuine  chai’acter  of  the  enthusiasm  which  finds  in 
them  its  expression.  The  Army  claims  to  be,  and  is,  “ a 
force  of  converted  men  and  women,  who  intend  to  make 
all  men  yield  or  at  least  listen  to  the  claims  of  God  to  their 
love  and  service.”  Its  members  hold  in  single  faith,  and 
with  a very  passionate  conviction,  what  are  known  as  the 
truths  of  Christianity,  and  desire  that  all  men  should  be 
forced  to  hear  of  Salvation.  They  carry  on  their  flag  the 
motto  “Blood  and  Fire,”  which  is  explained  to  mean  “the 
precious  Blood  of  Christ's  atonement  by  which  only  we  are 
saved,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  who  sanctifies,  energises  and 
comforts  the  true  soldiers  of  God.”  It  is  pointed  out  that 
the  doctrines  they  preach  are  “just  those  which  are  deemed 
essential  by  all  orthodox  people  of  God.  Utter  ruin 
through  the  fall ; Salvation  alone  from  first  to  last,  through, 
the  atonement  of  Christ  by  the  Holy  Spirit ; the  Great  Day 
of  Judgment,  with  its  reward  of  Heaven  for  ever  for  the 
righteous,  and  Hell  for  ever  for  the  wicked.”  And  they  add 
to  this  a belief  that  “it  is  possible  for  God  to  create  in  man  a 
clean  heart,”  granting  him  thus  a sort  of  present  and  earthly 
Salvation.  To  these  doctrines  and  principles  the  orthodox 
can  have  no  objection.  Those  who  give  an  objective  value 
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nt  all  to  the  “ truths  of  Christianity,”  can  hardly  find  fault 
with  the  very  vivid  language  which  is  only  a consequence 
of  very  vivid  belief.  Nor  will  those  who  seek  mental  peace  in 
every  shade  of  subjective  value  which  can  be  attached  to  the 
same  ideas,  recognize  anything  unfavourable  to  the  Salvation 
Army  in  the  simplicity  with  which  the  orthodox  doctrines  are 
expressed.  So  far  the  Army  occupies  a very  strong  position. 
Justified  as  to  its  faith,  is  it  also  justified  by  its  work  ? 

If  the  student  of  these  matters  turns  his  eyes  from 
those  conducting  the  service  to  those  for  whom  it  is  con- 
ducted, he  sees  for  the  most  part  blank  indifference. 
Some  may  come  to  scoff  and  stay  to  pray,”  but  scoffers 
are  in  truth  more  hopeful  than  those — and  they  are  the 
great  bulk  of  every  audience  of  which  I have  ever 
made  one — who  look  in  to  see  what  is  going’  on  ; enjoying 
the  hymns  perhaps,  but  taking  the  whole  service  as  a 
diversion.  I have  said  that  I do  not  think  the  people  of 
East  London  irreligious  in  spirit,  and  also  that  doctrinal 
discussion  is  almost  a passion  with  them;  but  I do  not 
think  the  Salvation  Army  supplies  what  they  want  in 
either  one  direction  or  the  other.  The  design  of  the 
Army  to  ‘fmake  all  men  yield,  or  at  least  listen,”  will  be 
disappointed  in  East  London.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
will  find  recruits  there,  as  everywhere  else  in  England,  to 
swell  the  comparatively  small  band  of  men  and  women  who 
form  the  actual  Army  of  General  Booth,  and  who  may  find 
their  own  salvation  while  seeking  vainly  to  bring  salvation 
to  others.  Not  by  this  road  (if  I am  right)  will  religion  be 
brought  to  the  mass  of  the  English  people. 

In  rescue  work  I should  suppose  that  the  methods 
pursued  would  touch  many,  but  I should  need  better 
evidence  than  any  I have  seen  to  convince  me  that  of 
those  touched  many  would  be  permanently  affected  by 
the  heightened  emotions  and  excitement  which  are  so 
unsparingly  used.  On  the  other  hand,  something  more  than 
their  own  salvation  must  result  from  lives  of  devotion  such 
as  are  in  truth  led  by  these  modern  soldiers  of  the  cross. 
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The  ultimate  results  of  providing  food  and  shelter  at 
uncommercial  prices  can  hardly  he  other  than  evil,  hut 
even  this  is  mitigated  hy  the  evident  honesty  of  the  effort 
and  the  naive  desire  shown  to  make  it  as  little  demoralizing 
as  possible.  Much  of  the  same  sort  of  thing  is  being 
done  broadcast  amongst  the  poor  of  the  East  End  by 
many  agencies ; and  the  more  of  it,  the  more  solid  and 
sodden  will  the  poverty  become  with  which  we  have  to 
deal. 

Dr.  Barnardo’s  Hovies. — The  work  of  Dr.  Barnardo  is 
most  remarkable.  There  is,  I believe,  nothing  in  the 
world  like  it.  I need  not  describe  either  his  methods  or 
their  results.  They  are  well  known.  With  its  motto, 
“ Save  the  Boy,”  a large  and  symmetrical  structure  has 
been  built  up,  stone  by  stone,  each  stone  an  individual 
case  of  child-destitution.  The  only  remark  I would  offer 
is  that,  with  such  dimensions  as  Dr.  Barnardo’s  work  has 
assumed,  special  dangers  show  themselves.  His  inter- 
vention may  begin  to  be  counted  on,  and  if  so,  it  may  tend 
to  increase  the  troubles  it  sets  out  to  cure. 

Hospitals. — East  London  is  rich  in  Hospitals  of  all 
sorts.  The  following  are  within  its  confines  : — The  London 
Hospital,  in  Whitechapel  Road,  which  claims  to  be  the  largest 
building  of  its  kind  in  England,  with  medical  college  and 
training  home  for  nurses.  The  Metropolitan  Hospital,  lately 
established  in  new  buildings  in  the  Ivingsland  Road.  The 
Homerton  Fever  and  Small  Pox  Hospitals,  supported  by 
the  rates.  The  Poplar  Hospital,  in  East  India  Dock  Road, 
chiefly  devoted  to  accidents.  The  City  of  London  Hospital, 
in  Victoria  Park,  dealing  especially  with  diseases  of  the 
chest.  The  East  London  Hospital  for  Childi'en,  situated  in 
Shadwell.  The  North-Eastern  Hospital  for  Children,  in 
Hackney  Road,  and  a small  hospital  for  incurable  children, 
managed  by  the  Vicar  of  St.  Michael’s,  Shoreditch.  Tho 
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Mildmay  Mission  Hospital,  in  Betltnal  Green ; and  St  J olm’s 
Hospital,  connected  witli  the  community  of  Nursing  Sisters 
of  St.  John,  situated  in  Poplar.  The  German  Hospital, 
Dispensary,  and  Convalescent  Home  at  Dalston.  In  addition 
to  all  these,  there  are  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jews' 
Hospital  in  Mile  End  Road ; and  the  French  Protestant 
Hospital  to  the  north  of  Victoria  Park,  which  are  rather 
asylums  for  the  aged  than  hospitals  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word.  Some  particulars  of  the  principal  of  these 
institutions  are  appended,  and  an  account  of  the  French 
Protestant  Hospital  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  Silk 
Weaving,  in  Vol.  IV. 

The  London  Hospital  dates  from  1740,  or  from  1759  in 
its  present  site,  and  has  steadily  increased  till  it  has  now 
800  beds.  It  treated,  in-doors  and  out,  100,000  cases  in 
1887 ; the  ordinary  expenditure  is  £50,000  per  annum,  of 
which  only  £16,500  is  from  assured  sources.  The  medical 
college  is  the  oldest  in  London,  started  in  1785,  and  added 
to  and  improved  at  various  times.  A useful  adjunct  of  the 
hospital  is  the  Samaritan  Society,  employed  mainly  in  the 
assistance  of  needy  convalescent  patients,  or  in  helping  the 
families  in  cases  of  distress.  During  1887  this  society 
sent  more  than  700  patients  to  convalescent  homes  at  the 
sea-side  or  elsewhere. 

The  Metropolitan  Hospital  (Kingsland  Road)  is  remark- 
able for  being  worked  on  provident  principles.  Cases  of 
urgency  or  accident  are  freely  admitted,  but  the  main 
object  of  the  hospital  is  to  enable  those  living  in  the 
neighbourhood,  who  by  their  position  in  life  are  eligible, 
to  obtain  the  benefits  of  the  hospital  for  themselves  and 
their  families,  as  in-door  or  out-door  patients,  by  a small 
fixed  monthly  payment.  The  doctors  attend  at  the  hospital 
in  the  evenings,  so  that  a man  may  call  after  his  day’s 
work  is  done.  The  books  already  include  4000  members,, 
representing  8000  individuals,  all  these  having  been 
enrolled  in  one  year. 
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The  East  London  Hospital  for  Children,  Shadwell,  Las 
102  cots,  and  connected  with  it  is  a dispensary  for  women. 
The  total  number  of  patients  who  received  treatment 
during  the  last  financial  year  was  19,268,  of  whom  3748 
were  women  and  1 5,484  children. 

The  German  Hospital  contains  125  beds,  which  are  nearly 
always  occupied.  At  the  hospital  dispensary  last  year 
1S,528  persons  were  treated  as  out-patients. 

Poor  Relief. — The  East  End  is  remarkable  for  successful 
efforts  to  put  an  end  to  out-door  relief.  Stepney  and 
Whitechapel  have  shown  what  can  be  done  in  this  way,  and 
have  set  an  example  which  might  with  advantage  be  followed 
elsewhere.  It  is  not  necessary  to  re-state  here  the  figures 
which  have  been  published  by  Mr.  Yallance,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Whitechapel  Board  of  Guardians,  and  by  Mr.  John 
Jones,  the  Relieving  Officer  of  the  Stepney  Union,  which  I 
think  prove  conclusively  that  in  London  out-door  relief  can 
be  safely  dispensed  with;  the  result  being  that  other 
agencies  step  in  to  do  the  work  and  therein  find  a legiti- 
mate field  of  operation,  while  the  Guardians  cease  to  do 
work  which  should  not  rightly  be  theirs.  Side  by  side 
with  the  hardening  of  the  principles  of  poor  relief,  has 
gone  the  improvement  of  the  treatment  of  the  sick  in  the 
infiimaries.  On  the  question  of  the  relations  which  are  in 
fact  to  be  found  existing  between  poverty  and  pauperism  I 
hope  to  say  something  at  a future  time. 

Board  Schools.— Nowhere  more  than  in  the  East  of 
London  does  the  work  done  by  the  “ extravagance  ” of  the 
School  Board  stand  justified.  It  was  necessary  to  strike 
the  eye  and  hold  the  imagination,  it  was  worth  much  to 
carry  high  the  flag  of  education,  and  this  is  what  has  been 
done.  Each  school  stands  up  from  its  playground  like  a 
church  in  God's  acre  ringing  its  bell.  It  may  be  that  another 
P«ould  now  be  followed,  that  the  turn  of  economy  has 
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come;  but  I am  glad  that  no  niggard  spirit  interfered  at  tbe 
outset.  We  bave  full  value  for  all  that  has  been  spent. 
The  effect  of  the  tall  school  buildings  with  their  character- 
istic architecture  is  heightened  by  the  low-browed  houses 
amongst  which  they  are  reared.  Such  situations  have  been 
deliberately  chosen,  and  the  clearance  for  the  school-house 
has  been  made  very  often  in  the  midst  of  the  worst  class  of 
property. 


CHAPTER  V. 

POVERTY. 


The  Standard  of  Life. — Omitting  Class  A,  which  rather 
involves  the  question  of  disorder,  we  have  in  Classes  B,  C, 
and  D the  problem  of  poverty.  In  the  population  under 
review  the  100,000  of  “very  poor”  (Class  B)  are  at  all 
times  more  or  less  “ in  want.”  They  are  ill-nourished  and 
pooily  clad.  But  of  them  only  a percentage — and  not,  I 
think,  a large  percentage— would  be  said  by  themselves,  or 
by  anyone  else,  to  be  “ in  distress.”  From  day  to  day 
and  from  hand  to  mouth  they  get  along ; sometimes 
suffering,  sometimes  helped,  but  not  always  unfortunate, 
and  very  ready  to  enjoy  any  good  luck  that  may  come  in 
their  way.  They  are,  very  likely,  improvident,  spending 
what  they  make  as  they  make  it ; but  the  “ improvidence 
of  the  poor  has  its  bright  side.  Life  would  indeed  be 
intolerable  were  they  always  contemplating  the  gulf  of 
destitution  on  whose  brink  they  hang.”*  Some  may  be 
semi-paupers,  going  into  the  “ house  ” at  certain  seasons, 
and  some  few  receive  out-door  relief,  but  on  the  whole 
they  manage  to  avoid  the  workhouse.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  200,000  of  “poor”  (Classes  C and  D),  though  they 
would  be  much  the  better  for  more  of  everything,  are  not 
“m  want.”  They  are  neither  ill-nourished  nor  ill-clad, 
according  to  any  standard  that  can  reasonably  be  used. 
Their  lives  are  an  unending  struggle,  and  lack  comfort, 
but  I do  not  know  that  they  lack  happiness. b 
* “ A Village  Tragedy,”  by  Mrs.  Woods. 

t An  analysis  of  the  elements  of  happiness  would  hardly  be  in  place 
here,  but  it  may  be  remarked  that  neither  poverty  nor  wealth  have  much 
part  in  it.  The  mam  conditions  of  human  happiness  I believe  to  be 
work  and  affection,  and  he  who  works  for  those  ho  loves  fulfils  these 
conditions  most  easily. 
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By  “want”  is  here  meant  an  aggravated  form  of 
poverty,  and  by  “distress”  an  aggravated  form  of  “want.” 
There  is  to  my  mind  a degree  of  poverty  that  does  not 
amount  to  want  and  a degree  of  want  that  does  not  amount 
to  distress. 

The  table  which  follows  divides  classes  B,  C,  and  D 


approximately,  according  to  age, 

sex,  &C. 



Very  Poor. 

Poor. 

Total. 

B. 

O. 

D. 

16,705 

12,822 

23,110 

52,637 

16,682 

12,760 

22,990 

52,432 

7,195 

5,505 

9,955 

22,655 

6,495 

4,119 

5,776 

16,390 

5,191 

3,986 

6,749 

15,926 

4,812 

3,565 

6,164 

14,541 

,,  female  

46,23 

29,000 

3,363 

20,880 

5,833 

36,032 

13,819 

85,912 

Infants  

9,359 

7,247 

12,278 

28,884 

100,062 

74,247 

128,887 

303,196 

In  order  to  show  exactly  what  I mean  by  poverty,  want, 
and  distress,  and  thus  attach  some  positive  valu.e  to  the 
definition  of  “poor”  and  “very  poor,”  I have  attempted  to 
investigate  and  analyze  the  expenditure  usually  current  in 
Classes  B,  C,  D,  and  E,  and  have  included  a few  examples 
from  F.  The  figures  are  from  genuine  and,  I believe, 
trustworthy  accounts,  and  relate  to  30  families,  of  whom 
6 are  “ very  poor,”  10  are  “ poor,”  and  14  are  abov  e the 
line  of  poverty.  This  method  cannot,  however,  be  employed 
to  reach  the  lowest  level,  and  the  imagination  must  be 
drawn  upon  to  complete  the  picture  of  Class  B. 

To  facilitate  comparison,  every  family  has  been  reduced  to 
an  equivalent  in  “male  adults”— allowing  three-fourths  for 
a woman  and  in  proportion  for  children,  and  the  whole  30 
have  been  arranged  in  order  according  to  their  standard  of 
life.  On  food,  No.  1 spent  2s  4>\d  per  male  adult  per  week; 
No.  30  spent  10s  1 \d.  On  rent,  fire,  light  and  insurance, 
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No.  1 spent  2s  2d;  No.  30  spent  4s  l\d.  On  medicine  and 
clothes  (very  uncertain  items),  No.  1 spent  nothing;  No.  30 
spent  2s  8 d.  Between  these  extremes  lies  my  scale.  The 
averages  for  each  class  are  : — 


The  true  average  of  B will  be  somewhat  lower  than  this, 
and  if  we  put  it  at  5s  we  get  roughly  5s,  7s  6d,  and  10s  for 
the  average  weekly  expenditure  per  “ male  adult”  below, 
on,  and  just  above  the  line  of  poverty.  Translated  into 
families  of  father,  mother,  and  3 children  of,  say,  1 1,  8,  and 
6,  we  get  as  the  average  expenditure  for  such  a family  in 
each  class  15s,  22s  6d,  and  30s  per  week;  and  this,  or 
something  very  like  this,  is  the  truth. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  whole  income  of  Class  B 
is  absorbed  by  necessary  expenditure.  If  exceptional  hauls 
are  made,  they  are  matched  by  times  of  scarcity,  when  work 
fails.  It  is  only  by  evading  the  payment  of  rent,  or  going 
short  of  food,  that  clothes  or  household  things  can  be 
bought ; and  the  same  is  very  nearly  true  with  Class  D. 
How  else  can  any  unusual  call  be  met,  or  any  indulgence 
which  costs  money?  The  poor  are  very  generous,  but 
out  of  what  fund,  except  the  exchequer  of  the  belly,  is 
generosity  to  be  indulged  ? 

The  tables  which  I append  give  particulars  of  each  of 
these  30  families  and  their  expenditure,  and  also  the 
average  for  each  class  in  similar  detail.  The  number  of 
cases  is  too  small  to  provide  a perfectly  safe  basis,  and  the 
inferences  which  can  be  drawn  from  them  should  not  be 
strained  too  far.  My  object  is  attained  if  by  these  tables  I 
show  exactly  what  I mean  by  the  line  of  poverty  with 
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regard  to  wliicli,  as  being  below  it,  on  it,  or  above  it,  I 
have  attempted  to  classify  the  people. 

Analysis  of  Tables  of  Household  Expenditure. 

(Seepages  186-7.) 

Income. — It  will  be  noted  that  in  almost  all  the  poorer 
cases  the  admitted  expenditure  exceeds  the  supposed  income. 
The  same  peculiarity  attaches  to  other  investigations  of  the 
expenditure  of  the  poor  I have  met  with.  The  explanation 
may  be  (1)  the  understating  of  the  regular  earnings  or  (2) 
the  use  of  credit,  met  either  by  final  evasion  of  indebtedness 
or  by  some  windfall  outside  of  the  regular  earnings. 

Expenditure. — Food. — The  amount  spent  by  Class  B on 
meat  (omitting  No.  1,  where  charity  ekes  out  the  supply), 
varies  from  3s  to  5s  per  male  adult  for  5 weeks ; the 
amount  spent  in  Class  D varies  from  3s  to  8s,  and  in 
Class  E from  3s  Gd  to  10s.  The  minimum  amount  in  each 
class  is  about  the  same,  being  Id  per  day  for  each  male 
adult,  or  Id  for  men,  |d  for  women,  and  from  \d  to  fd  for 
children.  The  maximum  in  these  classes  may  be  called 
Is,  Is  Gd,  and  2s  per  male  adult  per  week,  and  the  average 
9d,  Is  Id,  and  Is  7 d.  The  amount  spent  in  potatoes  varies 

considerably  family  by  family,  but  the  average  for  each 
class  is  not  very  different.  The  same  may  be  said  of  butter. 
Fish,  the  food  of  those  who  cannot  afford  meat,  stands  higher 
with  Classes  B and  D than  with  E.  Of  bread.  Class  D eat 
the  most.  The  greater  proportion  of  children  in  the  examples 
of  Class  B may  account  for  a greater  amount  of  milk  and 
sugar  consumed  by  this  class.  Tea  varies  as  little  as  any- 
thing. On  the  whole  the  evident  fact  is  that  the  three  classes 
live  much  in  the  same  way,  only  with  increasing  liberality, 
especially  as  to  meat,  green  vegetables,  and  cheese.  The 
figures  are  affected  by  the  “meals  out,”  which  play  a much 
larger  part  in  the  economy  of  Class  B than  D or  E.* 

* Meals  out. — This  item  consists  of  2 d or  3d  a day  taken  by  daughter, 
son,  or  husband,  and  spent.  Bread,  or  bread  and  butter,  are  usually  taken 
from  home,  and  the  money  goes  to  provide  a cup  of  cocoa  and  a “relish.” 
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With  Class  F,  so  far  as  four  examples  can  show  it,  a 
marked  change  occurs.  Fish  comes  in,  not  as  a substitute, 
but  in  addition  to  meat,  and  eggs  are  a considerable 
item ; while  the  amount  for  fruit,  jam,  and  such  things  as 
rice  is  5 times  that  for  Class  D,  and  10  times  that  for 
Class  B.  The  housekeeping  is  altogether  different  in 
character. 

As  to  the  expenditure  on  beer,  &c.,  it  is  perhaps 
remarkable  that  so  much  should  have  been  admitted.  It 
may  be  taken  as  showing  that  a good  deal  of  beer  is  taken 
in  a moderate  sober  way,  for  only  such  would  be  voluntarily 
mentioned. 

Fire  and  Light. — D are  more  economical  than  B on  the 
average,  but  in  each  class  there  is  a great  range  of  expen- 
diture under  this  head.  Some,  but  not  much,  difference 
may  come  from  the  weather,  as  the  5 weeks,  in  some  of  the 
accounts,  extended  into  April. 

Rent  varies  very  closely  with  the  total  average  expen- 
diture, being  a little  more  than  one-fifth  in  every  class. 
Looked  at  in  this  way  it  falls  rather  the  most  heavily  on 
Class  D.  It  is  when  considered  as  a first  charge  on  an 
insufficient  income  that  rent  affects  the  imagination  as  a 
grievance  of  the  poor,  or  too  often  when  compared  with  the 
accommodation  provided. 

Washing  and  Gleaning. — When  the  amount  is  heavy  it 
means  that  the  washing  is  put  oat ; this  may  be  the  case 
with  quite  poor  people  if  the  wife  is  engaged  in  industry. 

Clothes. — It  would  need  a full  year  to  show  the  expen- 
diture, family  by  family.  According  to  figures  given,  Class  D 
spends  3 times  as  much  as  B,  and  Class  E 3 times  as  much 
as  D.  That  for  Class  E comes  to  £2  per  ann.  for  an  adult 
man,  30s  for  a woman,  and  from  5s  to  30s  for  children. 
It  is  improbable  that  this  is  all  that  is  spent  by  Class  E 
and  even  more  so  that  Class  D should  clothe  them- 
selves on  one-third,  or  Class  B on  one-ninth  of  this 


Table  of 


Number  of  full  adults  . . 


Supposed  income  5 weeks 
Per  week  per  adult  . . 
Expended  in  5 weeks  : 

Meals  out 

Meat 

Liver,  &e 

Potatoes  

Vegetables  

Pish  

Bacon,  &c 

Eggs  

Cheese  

Suet  

Butter  and  Dripping 

Bread 

Plour 

Rice,  Oatmeal,  Ac. . . 

Pruit,  Jam,  &c 

Sugar 

Milk  

Tea 

Coffee,  Cocoa,  Ac.  . . 
Pepper,  Salt,  &c.  . . 

Total  of  Food  . . 


Beer  and  Tobacco 
Fire  and  Light  . . 

Rent  

Washing  A Cleaning 

Clothes,  Ac 

Education,  Medi- 1 

cine,  &c j 

Insurance,  &c 

Total  expended 
Or  per  week  . . 

Food  per  adult  per  week 
Rent  „ „ 

Other  expenditure  (ex-  i 
cept  Clothes  and  y 
Medicine) ) 


Addition 


Price  of  Bread  (per  qtn.) 
„ Butter  (per  lb.) 

„ Tea 

„ Sugar.. 


A rticles  of  Food 
Other  items 


Casual  worker,  wife, 
and  three  children 
(18,  8,  6). 

Pensioner,  wife,  and 
four  daughters  (18, 
16,  14,  10). 

Pensioner,  wife,  and 
one  son  and  daugh- 
ter (20, 16). 

Bricklayer,  wife,  and 
six  children  (13,  11, 
9,  3,  2,1). 

Mother,  son  (21),  and 
daughter  (23). 

Wharf  labourer,  wife 
and  five  children 
(10,  9,  5,  3, 1). 

Man,  wife,  and  five 
children 
(10,  9,  6,  4,  1). 

Railway  labourer, 
wife,  and  three  chil. 
dren  (11,  9.  5). 

Sweep,  wife,  and 
five  children  (10,  8, 
6,  4,2). 

Porter,  wife,  and 
two  sons  (17,  8). 

Man,  wife,  boy,  and 
girl  (12,  9). 

Carman,  wife,  and 
| three  sons  (17, 15, 13). 

O 

it 

K . 

> 

r » 

£ s 
_ 0 
- to 

3 

- 

3-35 

4-45 

3’5 

3.7 

2’5 

3'15 

3-25 

3'0 

3'25 

3-0 

2'8 

4'0 

3'25 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

9.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

9.  d. 

9.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

9.  d. 

s.  d 

s.  d. 

51  5 

96  0 

105  0 

94  6 

no  o 

105  0 

112  6 

105  0 

125  0 

135  0 

105  0 

123  0 

130  0 

3 1 

4 4 

3 81 

5 1 

8 10 

6 8 

7 2 

7 0 

7 8 

9 0 

7 6 

6 2 

8 0 

12  6 

8 61 

15  0 

8 9 

___ 

7 10 



5 0 





10  0 

1 54 

13  71 

14  1 

13  9 

11  7 

16  5 

11  84 

10  4 

8 04 

18  1 

21  8 

23.  0 

22  5; 

21 

— 

2 21 

2 

— 

34 

14 

4 

8 

10 

74 

— 

— 

33 

4 8.1 

2 6 

3 2} 

2 0 

6 24 

2 81 

2 4 

2 10 

1 11 

1 113 

— 

4 0 

— 

1 4:1 

1 113 

10 

— 

1 104 

1 

1 7 

4 104 

94 

1 0 

— 

si 

2 2} 

2 6 

— 

3 01 

3 6 

6 13 

3 4 

24 

3 8 

2 6 

5 91 

4 0 

3 Ml 

51 

— 

6 6 

8.3 

8 

1 1 

1 7 

10 

5 24 

1 9 

3 64 

2 111 

7 

4 

— 

2 14 

3 

7 

91 

3 

21 

1 3 

3 3 

1 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

74 

2 

1 44 

21 

1 0 

— 

1 54 

1 63 

1 1 

— 

— 

5 

24 

— 

— 



2 

1 

— 

6 

7 

— 

3 11 

10  1-1 

3 9 

5 61 

3 111 

6 9J 

6 0 

3 1 

7 74 

7 6 

3 0i 

S 44 

12  10 

10  91 

15  101 

5 11 

15  111 

6 54 

20  04 

15  10 

11  3 

14  3 

10  83 

11  114 

22  111 

12  94 

3 

— 

2 14 

1 34 

81 

1 63 

74 

71 

1 84 

1 

1 04 

1 3 

H 

— 

— 

n 

8 

— 

2 

4 

11 

1 1 

5 

5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

m 

— 

2 

74 

84 

11 

64 

— 

5 

1 01 

3 01 

S 8 

i ii 

2 6 

1 0 

2 114 

3 0 

2 10 

3 2 

2 3 

1 3 

2 11 

4 111 

1 31 

3 4 

3 23 

7 71 

3 4 

4 64 

2 11 

1 4 

4 3 

2 11 

2 43 

2 6 

3 

3 O', 

5 23 

4 44, 

5 0 

2 6 

3 0 

3 5 

4 1 

4 8 

2 6 

2 71 

7 0 

1 11 

1.1 

5 

1 0 

— 

1 54 

— 



— 

3 

G 

7 

4 2 

2 

— 

5 

2J 

43 

u 

11 

1 

4 

21 

6 

2 

61 

o 

o 

74  4 

63  7 

61  61 

17  83 

72  7 

54  14 

IS  41 

65  3 

61  Hi 

61  9 

S4  51 

84  0 

___ 



4 103 

2 6 

1 0 

3 51 

64 

3 2 

4 34 

— 



5 fi 

— 

10  33 

14  8 

11  51 

10  9 

7 8 

5 54 

6 41 

9 04 

6 8 

9 Gi 

8 3 

14  71 

7 9 

21  63 

21  3 

20  0 

26  3 

20  (t 

20  0 

30  0 

25  0 

27  6 

27  6 

25  0 

25  0 

22  6 , 

1 3 

1 1 

2 1 

11  1 

3 14 

1 3 

1 3 

1 64 

1 64 

5 

1 11 

8 44 

Ilf 

33 

— 

— 

5 

2 G3 

2 3 

7 2 

10 

3 7^ 

— 

4 6 

2 11 

7 111 

— 

— 

— 

1 10 

— 

1 04 

6 

71 

1 4 

5 

1 4J 

3 11 

2 1 

2 6 

4 2 

— 

8 0 

1 54 

1 54 

2 1 

11  6 

— 

5 0 

1 8 

2 4 

1 10} 

75  111 

115  0 

107  0!  122  44 

82  1 

107  53 

102  04 

100  1 

110  24 

104  93 

104  54 

145  64 

127  lj 

15  2.1 

23  I) 

21  43 

24  53 

16  6 

21  6 

20  5 

20  0.1 

22  04 

20  114 

20  10:1 

29  li 

25  5 

2 4.V 

3 4 

3 11 

3 4 

3 10 

4 9 

3 4 

3 2J 

4 0 

4 14 

4 5 

4 2| 

5 2 

1 34 

111 

1 li 

1 6 

1 7 

1 3 

1 10 

1 8 

1 8 

1 10 

1 91 

1 3 

1 4} 

101 

103 

1 1 

1 104 

1 2 

8 

8 

i S3 

104 

1 0i 

111 

1 si 

9} 

•1.  64 

5 21 

6 1J 

6 74 

6 7 

6 8 

5 10 

6 71 

6 61 

6 113 

7 1J 

7 2 

7 4 

31 

41 

54 

4 

5 

44 

5 

44 

44 

44 

41 

41 

5} 

G 

1 0 

1 4 

1 0 

1 4 

1 0 

94 

8 

1 0 

1 0 

10 

1 2 

1 4 

2 8, 

2} 

1 4 

2 0 

2 0 

2 0 

2 0 

2 0 

2 0 

2 0 

2 0 

2 0 

1 8 

2 0 

1 

11 

21 

2 

2 

1 

24 

o 

2 

2 

2 

2l 

30 

72 

10 

5 

5 

16 

7 

5 

15 

5 

5 

14 

c 

18 

10 

29 

19 

20 

20 

21 

21 

29 

22 

28 

21 

22 

13 

8 

9 

17 

13 

26 

16 

12 

12 

13 

22 

24 

16 

No.  1 

No.  2 

No.  3 

No.  4 

No.  5 

No.  6 

No.  7 

No.  8 

No.  9 

No.  10 

No.  11 

No.  12 

No.  IS 

Class  B, 


Class  0.  and  D. 

Note. — I have  not  restricted  myself  to  Easts 


seliold  Expenditure. 
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1 8 
4 41 
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9 71 
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9 31  9 


6 1 
14  10i 
1 10 

10| 
6 4 
2 9 
6 10 
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32 
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9 

2 


3 10 
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12  6 
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2 0 
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6 

26 

33 


7 5 


43 

1 0 

2 0 

21 

29 

18 

17 


HI 

21 

0 

10 


1 91 


128  1 


G 3 
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1 81 


8 71 
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1 0 

1 -8 
21 

7 

35 

25 


9 61 


51 

1 3 

2 0 
21 

5 

31 

21 
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115  0 
12  0 


8 2 
21 
6 

1 91 
9 

1 3 

1 51 
10 

1 0 

2 9 
8 91 
4 1-1 


47  41 


ill 


4 31 
44 
20  5 

4 0 
18  3 

111 

5 91 


112  5 
22  53 

5 0 
2 2 

2 9 


9 11 


1 0 
2 3 
2 

4 

33 

33 


Labourer,  wife,  and 
five  children  (8,  6,  4, 
2, 1).  • 

Engineer,  wife,  and 
four  children  (12,  9, 
6,3). 

City  sewers  labourer, 
wife,  & two  children 
(5,  3). 

Man,  wife,  and  three 
children  (10,  5,  1). 

Man,  wife,  and  two 
sons  (12,  2). 

Carriage  liner,  wife, 
and  two  sons  (13,  9). 

i 

1 

Policeman  and  wife.  | 

■^co 
cl  to 

v-' 
ci  O 

Jfj 

0^ 

Mother  and  son  (18). 

Messenger,  wife,  and 
child  (1). 

Carpenter,  wife,  and 
three  children.  (6, 

3,1). 

2'8 

3-25 

215 

2-55 

2‘45 

2'S5 

1-75 

2'25 

1'65 

1'8 

2'25 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  cZ. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

5.  d. 

s.  d . 

s.  d. 

125  0 

135  0 

130  0 

125  0 

137  6 

135  0 

100  0 

164  6 

125  0 

100  0 

167  104 

S 11 

8 4 

12  1 

9 10 

11  3 

9 6 

11  5 

14  7 

15  2 

17  9 

15  0 

— 

10  0 





— 

— 

— 





15  4 

17  8J 

28  94 

19  74 

14  1 

22  91 

19  1 

27  9 

16  1 

21  91 

36  7 

8 10 

29  21 

— 

1 5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 1 

— 

5 



3 9 

4s  6 

1 8 

1 5 

2 4 

3 2J 

1 71 

2 9 

2 S3 

1 8 

2 9 

1 11 

4 

1 ni 

2 6 

1 1 

2 31 

3 5i 

3 71 

2 6i 

1 4 

1 10 

10 

2 0 

G 

5 71 

2 S 

1 63 

2 23 

2 10 

5 2 

3 

9 6 

3 

3 24 

2 0.4 

2 3 

1 2 

1 91 

1 34 

I 2 

1 5 

1 14 

2 61 

— 

2 3 

9 

1 4,1 

1 0 

5 24 

1 1 

4 

2 0 

1 4 

4 64 

— 

4 8 

2 

4 

4 104 

1 113 

2 6 

— 

— 

1 114 

2 5' 

— 

— 

4 

1 

1 24 

5 

2 

44 

4 

1 0 

2 

5 3 

15  11 

8 84 

4 8 

5 10 

3 73 

3 4 

8 0 

3 0 

7 5 

5 5 

18  4 

11  0 

12  21 

10  0 

7 31 

8 23 

5 0 

11  1 

6 11 

10  3 

15  114 

1 8 

2 1 

1 3 

1 51 

1 111 

3 73 

1 6| 

1 54 

— 

3 54 

1 10| 

— 

— 

1 

1 

8 

8f 

— 

1 1 

2 6 

3 0 

9 

10 

8 

2 0 

1 71 

6 

2 11 

1 04 

1 24 

3 8 

2 9 

2 G 

2 6 

5 0 

3 34 

4 2 

3 54 

3 4 

2 84 

2 11 

1 101 

3 9 

3 9 

2 11 

4 7 

2 34 

1 64 

5 0 

4 4 

3 7 

7 0 

S 51 

8 44 

7 m 

2 6 

3 9 

3 7 

5 41 

5 3 

5 0 

2 6 

6 0 

2 14 

2 11 

3 9 

— 

3 

3 

G 

2 11 

8 

2 2J 

— 

1 4 

1 7 

8 

5 

84 

04 

5 

54 

5 

4 

21 

1 93 

2 

9 

69  111 

92  54 

55  21 

G6  14 

66  9 

77  14 

50  8 

72  11 

S2  53 

76  11 

114  03 

6 0 

1 4 

— 

4 84 

4 10 

9 7 

3 

4 7 



3 0 

6 81 

11  4 

10  4 

11  2 

7 101 

9 0 

6 84 

6 44 

11  114 

8 11 

12  74 

9 9 

25  0 

30  0 

17  6 

20  0 

22  6 

31  3 

31  3 

32  G 

25  0 

25  0 

30  0 

5 4 

2 7 

2 7 

4 H 

3 4 

2 5.3 

1 0 

3 41 

1 2 

7 24 

7 04 

— 

— 

32  73 

14  11 

22  9 

0 6 

3 0j 

24  33 

4 

20  7 

28  91 

2 11 

4 1 

2 

2 8 

1 0 

4 10 

— 

2 2 

5 

1 9 

1 8 

3 4 

5 0 

9 111 

3 4 

2 11 

3 10 

— 

14  7 

— 

6 0 

7 9 

123  101 

145  9i 

129  21 

123  81 

133  1 

142  33 

92  61 

166  4| 

118  34 

159  1 

205  91 

24  91 

29  2 

25  10 

24  9 

20  71 

28  53 

18  6 

33  3i 

23  8 

31  10 

41  13 

5 0 

5 81 

5 11 

5 2i 

5 51 

5 5 

5 91 

6 53 

10  0 

8 61 

10  11 

1 Si 

1 10 

1 71 

2 0 

1 10 

2 21 

3 7 

2 11 

3 0 

2 91 

2 8 

2 04 

2 24 

2 2-1 

1 4i 

1 9 

1 11 

10i 

3 2| 

1 31 

3 41 

2 111 

8 10 

8 113 

8 111 

8 61 

9 01 

9 61 

10  23 

12  71 

14  31 

14  81 

15  9 

5 

4 

41 

43 

43 

5 

5 

41 

51 

51 

5 

1 0 

1 2 

1 0 

1 0 

1 2 

1 2 

1 4 

1 4 

1 4 

1 1 

1 3 

2 0 

1 0 

2 0 

2 0 

2 0 

2 0 

2 0 

2 0 

2 10 

1 8 

2 0 

2 

2 

2 

21 

2 

2i 

21 

21 

21 

2.1 

2 

5 

5 

5 

8 

8 

6 

5 

6 

3 

8 

G 

14 

24 

29 

31 

21 

23 

25 

22 

26 

27 

35 

19 

12 

28 

26 

23 

21 

10 

22 

8 

24 

36 

• No.  20 

No.  21 

"V 

No.  22 

No.  23 

No.  24 

No.  25 

No.  20 

No.  27 

No.  28 

No.  29 

No.  30 

Class  E. 


Class  F. 


families,  though  many  or  most  are  so. 


XXI. — Expenditure  of  an  average  family  in  each  class. 


Number  of  full  adults 

Supposed  Income,  5 weeks 

Per  week  per  adult  

Expended  in  5 weeks  : — 

Meals  out  

Meat  

Liver,  &c 

Potatoes 

Vegetables . 

Pish  

Bacon,  &c 

Eggs  

Cheese  

Suet  

Butter  and  Dripping  

Bread  

Flour  

Bice,  Oatmeal,  &c 

Fruit,  Jam,  &c 

Sugar  

Milk  

Tea 

Coffee,  Cocoa,  &c 

Pepper,  Salt,  &c 

Total  of  Food  

Beer  and  Tobacco 

Fire  and  Light 

Bent  

Washing  and  Cleaning  

Clothes,  &e 

Education,  Medicine,  &c 

Insurance,  &c 

Total  expended 

or  per  week  

Food  per  Adult  per  week 

Bent  ,,  ii  

Other  Expenditure  per  week  j 

(Except  Clothes  and  Medicine)  j 

Addition 

Price  of  Bread  (per  qtn.) 

,,  Butter (per  lb.) 

„ Tea ,> 

„ Sugar  ). 

No.  of  Purchases  of  Tea 

,,  Articles  of  Food  bought 

,,  Other  Items  bought 


B. 

C.  & D. 

E. 

F. 

3-44 

3 

■12 

2 

•5 

2-0 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

5. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

87 

0 

117 

6 

125 

9 

154 

4 

5 

1 

7 

61 

10 

03 

15 

51 

7 

5* 

2 

33 

2 

3 

8 

23 

11 

10 

16 

4 

19 

33 

24 

13 

0 

5f 

0 

51 

0 

43 

0 

41 

3 

2 

2 

11.3 

2 

7 

2 

53 

1 

0 

1 

73 

2 

0 

2 

4 

2 

10f 

2 

103 

1 

H3 

4 

53 

1 

7 

2 

33 

1 

63 

1 

63 

0 

8 

0 

9 

1 

7? 

2 

03 

0 

11 

1 

01 

1 

10 

1 

13 

0 

13 

0 

21 

0 

43 

0 

5 

8 

6 

8 

6 

6 

5 

hi 

12 

6 

13 

71 

9 

83 

11 

oi 

1 

0 

0 

113 

2 

43 

1 

81 

0 

13 

0 

53 

0 

31 

1 

10 

0 

31 

0 

61 

1 

81 

2 

61 

3 

5 

3 

11 

3 

4 

3 

1 

3 

105 

2 

103 

4 

21 

7 111 

3 101 

4 

13 

3 

91 

3 

81 

0 

6 

1 

ii 

0 

Hi 

0 

ioi 

0 

21 

0 

33 

0 

53 

0 

83 

GO 

91 

64 

6 

67 

21 

86 

7 

1 

11^ 

2 

43 

3 

63 

3 

7 

10 

0J 

8 

10 

10 

0 

10 

10 

21 

6 

26 

11 

23 

73 

28 

11 

3 

3f 

2 

9 

2 

11 

4 

83 

0 

11 

3 

01 

10 

oj 

17 

81 

0 

5-3 

2 

2-3 

2 

101 

3 

91 

2 

8* 

3 

71 

4 

43 

7 

1 

101 

81 

113 

6 

125 

0 

162 

-45 

20 

4 

22 

8| 

25 

0 

32 

53 

3 

6§ 

4 

11 

5 

41 

8 

8 

1 

3 

1 

8 

1 ioi 

2 

93 

1 

Of 

1 

21 

1 

10 

2 

93 

5 

103 

7 

0 

9 

1 

14 

3 

0 

44 

0 

4J 

0 

5 

0 

5 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

13 

1 

3 

1 

11 

2 

01 

1 113 

2 

11 

0 

13 

0 

23 

0 

23 

0 

23 

23 

10 

6 

6 

19 

23 

27 

28 

14 

19 

22 

22 

rui  — 1 

each  family  is  reduced  to  an  equivalent  in 
male  adults.  Thus,  a male  aged  20  or  upwards 
counts  as  1 male  adult ; a female  aged  15  or 
upwards  as  •} : and  children  in  proportion, 
according  to  their  age.  For  example,  Case  1 
in  previous  table  consists  of  husband,  wife, 
and  3 children,  as  follows 


Husband 

= 20 

Wife 

— 15 

Son  aged  18 

= IS 

Daughter  aged  S 

= s 

.>  6 

= 6 

67-1-20 

3 -35  male 
adults 
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amount.  The  explanation  is  partly  that  clothes  (like  beer) 
may  be  bought  with  money  intercepted  before  it  reaches 
home;  partly  that  small  windfalls  go  in  this  way — both 
of  which  assume  a rather  larger  income  than  is  put  down ; 
but  on  the  other  hand  the  need  to  pay  for  clothes  may 
also  mean  a desperate  pinch  on  other  things  for  the  time. 
To  Class  B fall  many  gifts  of  cast-off  clothing.  Finally,  no 
doubt,  a great  deal  is  done  with  very  little  money  in  this 
direction. 

Insurance  and  Club  Money. — Out  of  the  30  families  only 
5 spent  nothing,  and  these  exceptions  to  the  general  rule 
are  found  in  all  classes.  The  amounts  paid  in  B,  D,  and  E, 
vary  from  3|d  to  2s  3 d per  week,  or  from  1|  per  cent,  to 
11^  per  cent,  of  the  whole  expenditure. 

Prices. — Those  given  are  such  as  might  be  expected  to 
vary  class  with  class.  In  a note  (*)  I give  others  by  which 
the  quantities  of  the  article  consumed  can  be  calculated  if 
desired. 

Number  of  purchases  of  tea  made  in  5 weeks  varies  in 
all  from  72  at  most  to  3 at  least.  On  the  average,  there 
were  in  the  5 weeks  23  journeys  to  the  shop  in  Class  B, 
10  in  D,  and  6 in  E. 


* Prices  of  Articles. 


B. 

C.&D. 

E. 

F. 

Meat — highest  

8d  per  lb. 

8d  per  lb. 

9d  per  lb. 

9d  per  lb. 

,,  lowest 

4 d „ 

6 d ,, 

5 id  „ 

6 d „ 

,,  average  

6 d ,, 

7 id  „ 

7 d „ 

8 d 

Potatoes — average 

id  „ 

id  ,, 

id  „ 

Id  „ 

Bacon — highest 

8 d ,, 

10  d „ 

9d  „ 

Is  „ 

,,  lowest 

6 cl  ,, 

5 d ,, 

5d  „ 

5 id  „ 

,,  average  

nd  „ 

7 id  „ 

7 id  „ 

8 d „ 

Eggs — average  

Id  each 

| d each 

Id  each 

Id  each 

Cheese — highest  

— 

lOd  per  lb. 

9d  per  lb. 

— 

,,  lowest 

— 

6d  ,, 

6 d „ 

— 

, , average  

Id  per  lb. 

7pZ  „ 

8 d 

8d  per  lb. 

Milk — average  

4 d quart 

4d  quart 

4 d quart 

4d  quart 

Coffee — average 

Is  2d  per  lb. 

Is  2d  per  lb. 

Is  per  lb. 

ls4d  per  lb. 
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Number  of  articles  of  food  noted  in  the  account  boohs 
varies  on  the  whole  from  10  to  35;  by  classes  it  rises  from 
19  in  B to  27  in  E. 

Number  of  other  items  of  expense  vary  from  8 to  86,  and 
rise  according  to  class  from  14  to  22. 

Description  of  Families. 

It  remains  to  describe  the  lives  of  some  of  these  families 
as  told  by  the  details  of  the  accounts  : 

No.  1. — 'This  is  the  poorest  case  on  my  list,  but  is  typical 

of  a great  many  others.  The  man,  Michael  H , is  a 

casual  dock-labourer  aged  38,  in  poor  health,  fresh  from  tho 
infirmary.  His  wife  of  43  is  consumptive.  A son  of  18, 
who  earns  8s  regular  wages  as  carman’s  boy,  and  two  girls 
of  8 and  6,  complete  the  family.  Their  house  has  four  rooms 
but  they  let  two.  Father  and  son  dine  from  home;  the  son 
takes  2 d a day  for  this.  The  neighbouring  clergy  send 
soup  2 or  3 times  a week,  and  practically  no  meat  is  bought. 
It  figures  the  first  Sunday  only  : “ 3 lbs.  of  meat  at  4 d” 
Beyond  the  dinners  out,  and  the  soup  at  home,  the  food 
consists  principally  of  bread,  margarine,  tea  and  sugar. 
Of  these  the  quantities  are  pretty  large.  No  rice  is  used  nor 
any  oatmeal;  there  is  no  sign  of  any  but  the  most  primitive 
cookery,  but  there  is  every  sign  of  unshrinking  economy; 
there  are  no  superfluities,  and  the  prices  are  the  lowest 
possible — 3 per  quartern  for  bread,  6d  per  lb.  for  so-called 
butter,  Is  4 d for  tea,  and  Id  for  sugar.  I suppose  the  two 
rooms  in  which  the  family  live  will  be  those  on  the  ground 
floor — bedroom  (used  sometimes  as  parlour)  to  the  front, 
kitchen,  where  they  eat  and  sit,  to  the  back.  In  the  kitchen 
the  son  will  sleep,  his  parents  and  sisters  occupying  the  front 
room.  Neither  of  these  rooms  will  exceed  10  ft. square;  both, 
I am  told  (for  I have  not  seen  them),  are  patterns  of  tidiness 
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and  cleanness,  which  with  Class  B is  not  very  common. 
This  accommodation  costs  about  17s  a month.  On  firing, 

&c.,  the  H s spent  10s  4 d in  the  5 weeks — as  much  as, 

and  more  than,  many  with  double  the  means  ; but  warmth 
may  make  up  for  lack  of  food,  and  invalids  depend  on  it  for 
their  lives.  Allowing  as  well  as  I can  for  the  meals  out, 
and  the  charitable  soup,  I make  the  meals  provided  by 

Mrs.  H for  her  family  to  cost  1 d per  meal  per  person 

(counting  the  two  little  girls  as  one  person).  A penny  a 
meal  is  very  little,  but  expended  chiefly  in  cheap  bread, 
cheap  butter,  cheap  tea,  and  cheap  sugar,  it  is  perhaps  as 
much  as  would  be  taken,  providing  rather  more  than  £ lb. 
of  bread,  and  | oz.  of  butter,  besides  tea,  milk,  and  sugar. 
This  diet  (which,  if  strictly  adhered  to,  would  be  unen- 
durable) is  somewhat  varied,  so  as  to  bring  in  some  fish, 
a little  bacon,  and  a few  eggs,  besides  the  charitable 
soup. 

These  people  are,  undoubtedly,  “very  poor,”  an  example 
of  great  poverty  as  it  appears  when  accompanied  by 
respectability  and  sobriety,  and  protected  from  distress  by 
charitable  assistance.  Imagine  the  man  a drunkard,  or 
the  woman  a slattern,  or  take  away  the  boy  who  earns  half 
the  income  and  put  in  his  place  a child  of  10  or  12,  who 
earns  nothing  and  must  be  fed,  and  it  is  easy  to  realize 
that  extremer  form  of  want  when  distress  is  felt,  or  com- 
plete pauperism  supervenes.  From  the  poor  living  of  the 
family  there  is  no  room  to  subtract  anything;  but  Class  B, 
none  the  less,  contains  numbers  who  are  worse  off  than 
this  family. 

No.  2 furnishes  another  example  of  what  I mean  by 

“very  poor.”  Mr.  R , the  father,  is  old  and  blind, 

and  has  a weekly  pension  of  5s  6d;  his  wife  only  earns 
money  at  “ hopping  ” or  “ fruiting.”  She  keeps  the 
house  clean,  and  both  she  and  her  husband  are  reputed 
to  be  quite  sober.  There  are  5 daughters,  but  one  is 
married  and  gone  away.  The  eldest  at  home,  a rough  girl. 
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who  ruined  her  health  at  the  lead  works,  does  sack-making 
or  bottle  washing,  but  (in  March)  had  only  earned  2 s since 
Christmas.  The  second  girl  works  in  a seed  factory  and 
gives  her  mother  6s  a week.  The  third,  similarly  em- 
ployed, gives  from  5s  to  6s  6cZ,  making  the  family  house- 
money  about  17 s 6d  a week.  The  fourth  girl  is  a child 
at  school. 

This  family  live,  to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  from 
hand  to  mouth.  Not  only  do  they  buy  almost  everything 
on  credit  from  one  shop,  but  if  the  weeks  tested  are  a 
fair  sample  of  the  year,  they  every  week  put  in  and  take 
out  of  pawn  the  same  set  of  garments,  on  which  the 
broker  every  time  advances  16s,  charging  the,  no  doubt, 
reasonable  sum  of  4cZ  for  the  accommodation.  Fourpence 
a week,  or  17s  4 d a year,  for  the  comfort  of  having 
a week’s  income  in  advance  ! On  the  other  hand,  even 
on  credit  they  buy  nothing  till  actually  needed.  They 
go  to  their  shop  as  an  ordinary  housewife  to  her  canisters  : 
twice  a day  they  buy  tea,  or  three  times  if  they  make  it  so 
often ; in  35  days  they  made  72  purchases  of  tea,  amounting 
in  all  to  5s  2| d,  and  all  most  carefully  noted  down.  The 
“ pinch  of  tea”  costs  f d (no  doubt  this  is  ^ oz.  at  2s  per  lb.). 
Of  sugar  there  are  77  purchases  in  the  same  time. 

The  R s are  a large  family,  the  seven  members 

counting  as  4'5  male  adults.  Their  expenditure  comes  to 
5s  2 per  “male  adult  ” per  week.  They  pay  about  the  same 

rent,  and  no  doubt  get  much  the  same  for  it  as  the  H s. 

On  firing  and  light  they  spend  14s  8d ; this  large  amount 
may  be  explained  by  the  age  and  infirmity  of  the  man,  but 
I am  rather  disposed  to  think  that  bad  management  has 
most  to  do  with  the  excess  shown  in  these  items,  as  com- 
pared to  other  accounts.  On  washing  materials  they  spend 

about  the  same  as  the  H s,  but  their  insurance  payments 

amount  to  10 d a week,  every  member  of  the  family  being 
in  a burial  club.  The  girls  who  work  at  the  seed 
factory  dine  away,  taking  2d  a day  each  in  money,  and 
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most  likely  a provision  of  bread  and  butter.  Counting  the 
family  as  equal  to  5 adults  to  feed — tliat  is  counting  tbe  three 
younger  girls  as  equal  to  2 adults — :the  meals  in  the  house 
seem  to  cost  about  3d  a head  for  Sunday  dinner,  2d  a head 
for  dinner  on  other  days,  and  l\d  a,  head  for  the  other 
meals. 

No.  4.  This  family  run  largely  on  credit,  and  are 
evidently  used  to  better  things.  They  pay  a large  amount 
of  club  money,  and  the  baby's  milk  and  biscuits  cost  a 
good  deal.  The  expenditure  is  considerably  more  than  the 
acknowledged  income,  and  poverty  must  be  very  much  felt 
by  them.  The  man  (a  bricklayer)  gets  something’  as  care- 
taker, very  little  by  his  trade.  The  wife  works  as  dress- 
maker, and  has  to  put  out  the  washing.  There  are  6 
children  (aged  13,  11,  9£,  3£,  2,  and  4 months). 

No.  5 is  the  case  of  a widow,  herself  earning  7 s a week, 
with  two  grown  up  children  : a daughter  of  23,  an  envelope 
folder,  making  from  9s  to  15s  a week,  and  a son  of  21  “out 
of  work,"  earning’  casually  2s  Gd  to  5s.  Altogether  they 
do  pretty  well,  the  joint  income  reaching  about  20s  a week, 
but  they  would  certainly  be  classed  in  B in  my  tables. 
Their  meals  cost,  on  the  average,  lfd  a head.  The  living 
is  very  bare,  the  only  luxury  (?)  an  occasional  bottle  of 
gingfer  beer. 

[Another  widow  on  my  notes,  who,  however,  does  not 
appear  in  the  tables,  earns  10s  Gd  a week  bottle  washing. 
She  has  3 children,  of  whom  the  eldest,  a boy,  earns  8s 
a week,  of  which  he  keeps  Is  as  pocket  money,  leaving  the 
household  money  at  17s  Gd  a week.  The  youngest,  a child 
of  3,  is  boarded  out  at  2s  Gd  a week  to  relieve  the  mother 
foi  hei  work,  and  so  finally  there  is  15s  a week  for  the 
mother  and  two  boys  to  live  on.  Counting  the  three  as 
equal  to  two  male  adults,  the  meals  served  cost  about  2d 
each  on  the  average.] 

In  iSo.  G we  have  a case  fairly  representing  the  line 
between  B and  C or  D.  Thomas  B is  a wharf  labourer 
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with  irregular  work,  earning  20s  to  21s  per  week.  He  has 
five  children  under  10  years  of  age  at  home,  and  a girl  at 
service  who  still  receives  both  money  and  clothes  from 
home.  His  wife,  besides  looking  after  all  these  children, 
occasionally  earns  money  by  needlework,  and  3s  Gd 
appears  to  have  been  received  from  this  source  one  week. 
Irregular  earnings  such  as  these  would,  on  a prvmd  facie 
view  of  the  case,  place  this  family  in  Class  B,  though  by 
steadiness  on  the  maids  part,  and  good  management  on 
the  part  of  the  wife,  they  live  as  well  as  many  families  in 

Class  D.  Comparing  the  B s with  the  H s (No.  1), 

we  notice  that  although  Mrs.  B does  much  more 

cooking,  she  spends  only  half  as  much  for  fire  and  light 
(both  books  are  dated  March) ; on  rent  and  cleaning  they 

spend  the  same.  Butting  the  items  together,  the  H s 

spend  fully  as  much  as  the  B s on  everything,  except 

meat  and  drink  ; but  on  these  the  difference  is  great — 76s 
as  compared  to  40s — and  for  a smaller  family  counted  in 

adults.  Mr.  B has  all  his  meals  at  home;  he  may 

probably  take  something  to  eat  with  him  to  the  wharf,  and 
perhaps  buys  beer  to  drink  with  it;  but  the  work  is 
usually  over  early,  and  he  will  take  his  chief  meal  when  he 
gets  home.  In  the  5 weeks  he  and  his  wife  and  their 
young  children  used  40  lbs.  of  meat  at  5 d,  25  lbs.  of  fish  at 
3d,  150  lbs.  of  potatoes,  172  lbs.  of  bread,  15  lbs.  of  flour, 
6 or  7 lbs.  of  butter,  and  36  l'bs.  of  sugar,  besides  minor 
matters.  This  may  not  be  choice  fare,  but  there  is  some- 
thing like  plenty  about  it.  The  cost  per  meal,  counting 
the  family  of  husband,  wife,  and  five  small  children  as 

4 persons,  is  2 d,  or  just  double  that  of  the  H s’ 

meals. 

No.  7 are  just  a shade  better  off  than  No.  6,  and  probably 
spend  rather  more  than  is  put  down,  especially  on  food. 
The  remarkable  feature  is  the  rent  at  65  a week.  The 
husband  pays  for  his  own  clothes,  giving  his  wife  20s  out 
of  22s  Gd. 
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No.  8.  The  husband  takes  4 d a day  for  his  dinner.  Wife 
and  children  do  not  eat  much. 

Nos  9 and  10.  Income  acknowledged  is  greater  than 
expenditure;  the  money,  I suppose,  does  not  come  home. 

*o.  11.  Husband  keeps  back  4s  a week,  but  pays  for 
boys  boots  and  such  things. 

No.  12.  Man,  wife,  and  3 sons;  eldest  son  out  of  work. 
16  sPenumS  ™re  than  is  coming  in.  Are  not  used  to 
EL?  CatWeat  aad  put  out  washing.  -Terribly 

No.  13  - Father  out  of  work,  but  as  we  had  a trifle 

saved  up  before,  it  helps  us  to  live  for  a little  while,  until 
he  gets  something  to  do.” 

No.  14.  Widow  and  three  children,  practically  supported 
by  daughter  of  17,  who  earns  17s  6d,  keeping  6d  pocket 
money.  The  hoy  of  13  earns  4s  M,  and  ££  U packet. 

keying7'  ^ mOTe  Ta''iety  ^ diet  aUd  better  W- 

No.  18.  Man,  wife,  and  wife’s  mother— caretakers 
earning  a little  by  odd  jobs.  Spend  largely  for  medicine 
and  medical  comforts  for  the  mother,  an  invalid. 

No.  19.  Regular  wages  21s  per  week.  . Man,  wife  and 
one  young  child.  A yery  conscientiously  kept  book.  Ahe 
club  money  is  paid  once  a quarter,  so  we  puf  it  away  eve  y 
week.  Expenses  on  one  Sunday  were  : “ Newspaper  Id 

?r”mInZeC°dSiDS2dB  ,Wi,llleS’2<!-  Milk,W.  Sweets,' 
zd.  Another  day  we  find  : " 2| d spent  on  something  and 

t put  down.  Husband  dines  at  home,  but  only  8s  is 
spent  on  meat  in  5 weeks.  7 

:xfa7Iboa  mea‘for  man  andwife 

Total  number  ^ ^ 

primitive  housekeeping.  Education  deficient  speffing 
remarkable  i " insharin  8d,"  “ arstone  Id,"  “ meet  2s.”  ° 

TOU  , earns  245  gives  his  wife  21s.  She 

10 
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earns  4s  Gd  to  5s.  Housekeeping  money  25s  Gd  a week ; 
actual  earnings  28s  Gd.  The  heavy  amount  for  clothes,  &c 
(32s  8 d)  includes  6s  Gd  for  furniture  and  8s  hd  repayment 

of  debt  for  funeral  expenses.  . 

No.  25.  “ Man,  carriage  liner,  has  worked  since  child- 
hood for  same  firm,  wages  30s,  gives  wife  27s,  and  keeps 
3s  • has  meals  at  home  at  irregular  hours.  Extras  done  m 
evening  provide  “ Hearts  of  Oak  ” Club  money.  Wife  gets 
charge  of  a house  in  autumn,  and  a very  few  chance  days 
work  from  a friend.  What  she  earns  provides  clothes  and 
pays  20s  for  children’s  country  visit  in  August— 2 weeks,  5s 
each  child.  Boys  save  prize  money  and  choir  money  for 

clothes.  Parents  have  no  savings.” 

This  is  the  wife’s  own  account  of  their  position. 

No.  26.  Young  couple— policeman  and  his  wife.  Wife 
o-ets  20s,  and  the  husband  keeps  the  rest  of  his  wages, 
which  goes  to  pay  for  the  furniture  on  the  hire  system. 

No.  28.  Mother  and  son.  Income  under  30s  a week.  Eat 
good  meat  and  plenty  of  it,  spending  Is  a day  on  meat. 

No.  30.  Husband  a carpenter,  makes  in  five  weeks  237 
hours  at  8 \d,  longest  hours  56,  shortest  36,  in  a week ; 
average,  47^,  or  33s  8 d a week. 

'The  Causes  of  Poverty. 

Questions  of  employment-Lack  of  work*  or  low  pay— 
Questions  of  habit,  idleness,  drunkenness  or  thnitlessness 
— Questions  of  circumstance,  sickness,  or  large  farni  les. 
Under  these  heads  fall  all  the  causes  of  poverty. 

To  throw  some  light  on  the  proportion  which  these 
troubles  bear  to  each  other,  and  so  on  to  the  ultimate 
question  of  what  cure  can  be  found,  I have  attempted  to 
analyze  4,000  cases  of  the  poor  and  very  poor  known  to 
selected  School  Board  visitors  in  each  district,  and  give  the 
full  results  in  a table  which  follows.  As  with  the  tables 


* This  cause  includes  incapacity. 
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of  expenditure,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  generalize  very 
confidently  from  an  analysis  of  this  sort  unless  it  can  be 
supported  by  other  evidence.  The  figures  have,  however, 
statistically  one  great  element  of  value.  They  are  repre- 
sentative of  all  the  poor  in  the  districts  from  which  they 
are  drawn,  and  not  only  of  those  who  apply  for  relief. 


Analysis  of  Causes  of  “ Great  Poverty  ” ( Classes  A and  £). 


1.  Loafers  

2.  Casual  work 


4.  Small  profits 

5.  Drink  (husband,  or  both  \ 

husband  and  wife) j 


7.  Illness  or  infirmity  

8.  Large  family 

9.  Illness  or  large  family, 

combined  with  irregu- 
lar work 


Per  Cent. 

I 

Per  Cent. 

— 



GO 

4 

C97 

43  1 

141 

9 l 

878 

55 

Questions  of 

40 

3j 

employment 

152 

9 1 

79 

5} 

231 

14  \ 

Questions  of 
habit 

170 

10 1 

124 

147 

81 

441 

27 -| 

Questions  of 
circumstance 

9 J 

— 

1,610 

100 

Analysis  of  Causes  of  " Poverty  ” ( Classes  C and  D ) . 


Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

1.  Loafers  

2.  Low  pay  (regular  earnings) 

3.  Irregular  earnings  

503 

1,052 

113 

1G7 

155 

123 

223 

130 

20'; 
43  J- 
5J 

7l 
6 / 

1.GG8 

g8f  Questions  of 
{ employment 

10  f Questions  of 
6 { habit 

4.  Small  profits. ...r.... 

5.  Drink  (husband,  or  both  1 

husband  and  wife) J 

6.  Drunken  or  thriftless  wife 

7.  Illness  or  infirmitv  ... 

322 

8.  Large  family “ 

n 1 

jg  f Questions  of 
J \ circumstance 

9.  Illness  or  large  family,  ] 
combined  with  irregu-  i 
lar  work j 

'h 

5j 

476 

— 

— 

2.4GG 

100 

Of  the  4000  cases,  1600  heads  of  families  belonged  to 
Classes  A and  B (the  “very  poor”),  and  of  them  60  are 
vol.  i.  2o  * 
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admitted  loafers — those  who  will  not  work.  After  these 
come  878  whose  poverty  is  due  to  the  casual  or  irregular 
character  of  their  employment,  combined  more  or  less  with 
low  pay;  then  231  whose  poverty  is  the  result  of  drink  or 
obvious  want  of  thrift,  and  finally  441  more,  who  have 
been  impoverished  by  illness,  or  the  large  number  of  those 
who  have  to  be  supported  out  of  the  earnings. 

Of  the  remaining  2400  cases  from  Classes  C and  D, 
there  are  1600  who  are  poor  because  of  irregular  earnings 
or  low  pay,  300  whose  poverty  can  be  directly  traced  to 
drink  or  thriftless  habits,  and  500  with  whom  the  number 
of  their  children  or  the  badness  of  their  health  is  the  cause. 
No  loafers  are  counted  here.  The  amount  of  loafing  that 
brings  a man’s  family  down  part  way  to  destitution  is  not 
very  noticeable,  or  may  perhaps  pass  as  irregular  employ- 
ment. Such  men  live  on  their  wives. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  proportion  of  Classes  C and 
D who  owe  their  poverty  to  questions  of  employment  is 
greater,  while  that  of  those  owing  it  to  questions  of  circum- 
stance is  less,  than  with  the  very  poor,  while  drink  accounts 
for  about  the  same  proportion  in  both  tables.  In  the  case 
of  very  poor,  low  pay  and  casual  or  irregular  work  are 
combined,  and  account  for  55  per  cent.  With  the  pool 
these  causes  can  be  separated,  and  we  have  43  per  cent, 
whose  poverty  is  traced  to  the  irregularity  of  their  work, 
and  25  per  cent,  whose  poverty  is  traced  to  their  low  pay. 

Drink  figures  as  the  cause  of  poverty  to  a much  greater 
extent  everywhere  else  than  in  Whitechapel,  where  it  only 
accounts  for  4 per  cent,  of  the  very  poor,  and  1 per  cent, 
of  the  poor.  This  is  no  doubt  to  be  explained  by  the 
Jewish  population,  who,  whatever  their  faults  may  be,  are 
very  sober.  To  those  who  look  upon  drink  as  the  source 
of  all  evil,  the  position  it  here  holds  as  accounting  for  only 
14  per  cent,  of  the  poverty  in  the  East  End  may  seem 
altogether  insufficient ; but  I may  remind  them  that  it  is 
only  as  principal  cause  that  it  is  here  considered ; as  con- 
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tributary  cause  it  would  no  doubt  be  connected  witli  a 
much  larger  proportion. 

The  Unemployed. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  analysis  takes  no  account  of 
incapacity  for  work  except  so  far  as  consequent  on 
illness.  But  incapacity  of  two  kinds  is  no  doubt  common  : 
that  which  leads  especially  to  low  pay  and  that  which 
leads  especially  to  irregularity  of  employment.  There 
are  those  who  never  learn  to  do  anything  well  on  the 
one  hand,  and  those  who  cannot  get  up  in  the  morning 
on  the  other ; those  who  are  slow,  taking  two  or  three 
hours  to  do  what  another  man  will  do  in  one ; and  those 
who  are  too  restless  to  keep  any  employment  long;  those 
who  are  adapted  only  for  some  employment  for  which 
there  is  a fitful  demand,  or  no  demand  at  all ; those  who, 
without  being  counted  as  ill,  or  infirm,  or  disabled,  are  yet 
incapacitated  for  profitable  work  by  bad  sight,  or  failing 
nerves,  or  deficient  strength;  and  lastly  there  is  every 
degree  of  weakness  of  intellect. 

I wish  it  were  possible  for  me  to  break  up  the  mass  of 
those  who  owe  their  poverty  to  questions  of  employment, 
and  to  show  what  is  their  economic  value  compared  to  that 
of  the  better  paid  and  regularly  employed  working  people 
of  Class  E,  for  it  is  essential  to  have  such  evidence  before 
any  hopeful  attempt  to  deal  with  the  question  of  the  un- 
employed can  be  made ; not  that  I desire  to  make  too  much 
of  such  inferiority  of  skill  or  character  as  may  sometimes 
have  cost  them  their  place  or  lost  them  a chance,  when 
places  and  chances  are  not  plentiful.  I do  not  doubt  that 
many  good  enough  men  are  now  walking  about  idle;  but 
it  must  be  said  that  those  of  their  number  who  drop  low 
enough  to  ask  charitable  aid  rarely  stand  the  test  of  work. 
Such  usually  cannot  keep  work  when  they  get  it;  lack  of 
woik  is  not  really  the  disease  with  them,  and  the  mere 
provision  of  it  is  therefore  useless  as  a cure.  The  un- 
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employed  are,  as  a class,  a selection  of  the  unfit,  and,  on 
the  whole,  those  most  in  want  are  the  most  unfit.  This  is 
the  crux  of  the  position.  As  to  their  numbers,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  it  is  the  men  who  figure  in  my  tables  as 
irregularly  employed,  who  also  may  be,  and  are,  counted 
as  the  “ unemployed.’5*  This  is  it  which  makes  these 
numbers  so  elastic.  In  this  sense  the  whole  of  Sections  2 
and  3 of  labour,  as  well  as  Section  1,  might  be  counted, 
besides  all  the  artisans  to  be  found  in  Classes  B and  C. 
Here  are  the  plentiful  materials  from  which  a Sunday  mass 
meeting  of  the  unemployed  may  be  drawn. 

As  to  the  4400  adult  men  of  Section  1,  or  whatever 
their  numbers  in  the  district  may  be,  it  is  not  only  quite 
certain  that  they  do  not  really  want  work,  but  also  that 
there  is  very  little  useful  work  for  which  they  are  fitted. 
Whatever  the  duty  of  society  may  be  towards  these  men, 
the  offer  of  work  has  been  shown  over  and  over  again  not 
to  fulfil  it;  the  work  is  either  refused  or  soon  dropped,  and 
the  men  return  to  more  congenial  pursuits.  Work  may  be 
of  use  as  a test,  but  that  is  all ; and  the  problem  of  the 
“ unemployed  ” only  touches  those  of  them  who,  by  stand- 
ing the  test,  prove  themselves  to  belong  to  Section  2. 

As  to  Section  2,  with  its  13,000  adults,  there  are  weeks 
when  most  of  them  are  or  might  be  at  work,  and  other  weeks 
when  but  few  of  them  do  a stroke;  such  is  their  life. 
Their  position  can  only  be  altered  for  the  better  by  a greater 
regularity  of  work,  or  by  a higher  scale  of  pay;  they  are 
not  unemployed,  they  are  badly  employed. 

* At  the  time  when  the  Government  house-to-house  inquiry  was  made 
into  the  numbers  of  those  out  of  work  in  St.  George’s-in-the-East,  I was  at 
work  upon  the  same  district,  and  made  special  inquiries  from  the  School 
Board  visitors,  who  had  themselves  only  just  completed  their  schedules  for 
the  year,  but  was  surprised  at  the  very  small  number  of  heads  of  families 
returned  by  them  as  out  of  work.  It  may  be  that  men  with  school  children 
are  in  more  settled  employment  than  those  without,  but  after  making  ever  y 
allowance,  it  seems  clear  that,  with  regard  to  that  inquiry,  to  be  out  of  wox  k 
must  be  taken  as  meaning  to  bp  irregularly  or  casually  employed. 
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It  is  much  the  same  with  most  of  Section  3;  a man  who 
gets  good  work  through  the  summer,  and  is  somewhat 
short  of  work  in  winter,  is  not  even  to  be  called  badly  1 
employed,  unless  he  does  so  badly  in  summer  as  not  to  be 
able  to  face  the  winter  slackness. 

It  would  be  ]3edantic  to  stretch  this  argument  very  far ; 
the  insufficiently  employed,  those  who  might  very  well 
accomplish  in  the  due  seasons  of  their  employment  more 
work  than  is  offered  them,  are  truly  unemployed  to  that 
extent.  They  are,  however,  very  difficult  to  count,  because 
for  many  of  them  an  entire  year  is  the  shortest  unit  of 
time  that  will  serve  to  test  the  shortness  of  work;  and 
because,  finally,  we  have  to  deal  not  with  individuals  out 
of  work,  but  with  a body  of  men,  of  whom  some  are  super- 
fluous, though  each  individual  may  be  doing  a share  of  the 
work.  The  total  number  of  the  superfluous  is  the  true 
measure  of  the  unemployed. 

Hence  I conceive  that  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of 
the  people  by  groups  of  trades  is  the  only  plan  that  will 
cover  the  ground  completely,  or  show  the  facts  at  all  as 
regards  the  definitely  unemployed,  viz.,  those  whose  trade 
should  be,  and  has  been  regular,  who  now  look  for  work 
and  find  none.  These  men  make  no  outward  sign  of  dis- 
tress, but  their  numbers  are  said  to  be  large  all  over 
London,  as  well  as  at  the  East  End.  I do  not  for  a 
moment  suppose  the  number  of  these  to  be  large  compared 
to  the  number  regularly  employed  in  the  same  trades,  but 
I can  well  believe  that  as  a percentage  it  is  considerable, 
and  as  a total  the  figure  may  be  greater  than  can  be  faced 
with  complacency,  or  than  the  organization  of  industry 
ought  to  require. 

Connected  with  this — with  the  ebb  of  this  or  that 
industry,  or  all  the  industries  together  for  a time — is  the 
saddest  form  of  poverty,  the  gradual  impoverishment  of 
respectability,  silently  sinking  into  want. 

The  very  large  proportion  of  both  poor  and  very  poor 
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who  are  continually  short  of  work  suggests  various  con- 
siderations. When  they  do  not  work,  what  do  they  do  ? 
What  use  do  they  make  of  their  unoccupied  time  ? 
Organization  of  work  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  organi- 
zation of  leisure.  In  this  direction  the  interests  of 
employers  are  not  opposed  to  those  of  labour;  but  the 
movement  must  come  from  the  men  themselves,  and  here 
we  meet  the  usual  difficulty.  The  present  system  suits  the 
character  of  the  men.  They  suit  it  and  it  suits  them,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  say  where  this  vicious  circle  begins.  It 
has  been  suggested*  that  adult  educational  classes  might 
be  used  in  this  direction — used,  that  is,  in  connection  with 
some  systematic  treatment  of  want  of  work.  As  it  now  is, 
the  men  claim  that  their  time  is  occupied,  or  at  least  made 
otherwise  useless,  by  the  search  after  work ; that  they  need 
to  be  always  on  hand  or  they  may  miss  some  chance.  This 
state  of  things  is  evidently  fraught  with  evil,  and  seems 
a needless  aggravation  of  competition.  The  trades  unions, 
clubs,  or  co-operative  societies  might,  one  should  think, 
provide  a system  which  would  make  good  use  of  days 
that  would  otherwise  be  wasted.  It  is  strange  if  no  useful 
results  for  themselves  or  for  each  other  can  be  obtained 
from  the  combined  efforts  of  the  partially  employed  in 
their  leisure  hours. 

The  modern  system  of  industry  will  not  work  without 
some  unemployed  margin — some  reserve  of  labour — but 
the  margin  in  London  to-day  seems  to  be  exaggerated  in 
every  department,  and  enormously  so  in  the  lowest  class  of 
labour.  Some  employers  seem  to  think  that  this  state  of 
things  is  in  their  interest — the  argument  has  been  used  by 
dock  officials — but  tins  view  appears  shortsighted,  for  labour 
deteriorates  under  casual  employment  more  than  its  price 
falls.  I believe  it  to  be  to  the  interest  of  every  employer 
to  have  as  many  regularly  employed  servants  as  possible, 
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but  it  is  still  moi’G  to  tlie  interest  of  the  community,  and 
most  of  all  to  that  of  the  employed.  To  divide  a little 
work  amongst  a number  of  men — giving  all  a share — may 
seem  kind  and  even  just,  and  I have  known  such  a 
course  to  be  taken  with  this  idea.  It  is  only  justifiable  as 
a temporary  expedient,  serving  otherwise  but  to  prolong  a 
bad  state  of  things. 

If  leisure  were  organized,  we  should  at  least  know  the 
extent  of  the  want  of  employment,  and  we  might  also  learn 
something  definite  about  the  effect  of  seasons  of  work : 
learn  to  what  extent  the  dovetailing  of  employments  is 
practicable  or  is  at  present  effected,  or  to  what  extent  work 
for  the  slack  season  may  be  arranged  in  the  trade  itself, 
and  now  is  arranged,  by  those  employers  who  think  it  well 
to  keep  their  workpeople  together.  Further,  there  is,  with 
regard  to  female  industries,  the  question  of  work  which 
never  pretends  to  be  other  than  the  employment  of  leisure 
time.  If  the  higher  organization  of  industry  brought  it 
about  that  a value  not  to  be  found  in  desultory  work 
were  found  in  the  entire  service  and  undivided  energies 
of  the  worker,  a division  would  follow,  as  to  women’s 
work,  between  those  who  earn  their  living  and  those  who 
only  help  to  do  so,  or  "work  for  pocket-money.  Such 
special  value  ought  to  exist.  In  connection  with  great 
skill,  I believe  it  does  exist  to  a very  marked  extent. 
The  same  argument  applies  more  or  less  to  all  industry. 
Some  suppose  that  the  introduction  of  machinery  tends 
in  an  opposite  direction,  imagining  that  all  men  are  equal 
before  the  machine,  but  this  is  a mistake.  Machinery  may 
tend  to  accentuate  the  difference  between  skilled  and 
unskilled  labour,  but  the  machine  hand  is  always  a skilled 
worker,  not  lightly  to  be  discharged,  and  the  regularity  of 
his  employment  carries  with  it  that  of  the  unskilled  hands. 
The  value  of  the  machine  itself  tends  in  the  same  direction. 
It  is  where  machinery  is  most  used  that  employment  is 
most  constant,  and  where  it  is  least  used  that  it  is  most 
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precarious.  The  higher  organization  of  industry  tends 
against  every  cause  of  irregularity  of  employment. 

However  it  is  to  be  explained,  the  fact  remains  that 
neither  Class  B nor  Class  C work  much  more  than  half 
their  time,  and  that  there  is  no  month  in  the  year,  taking 
the  people  together,  when  this  is  not  so.  It  is  also  a fact 
that  most  of  the  work  done  by  Class  B is  inefficiently  done, 
both  badly  and  slowly.  It  may  not  be  too  much  to  say 
that  if  the  whole  of  Class  B were  swept  out  of  existence, 
all  the  work  they  do  could  be  done,  together  with  their 
own  work,  by  the  men,  women,  and  children  of  Classes  C 
and  D : that  all  they  earn  and  all  they  spend  might  be 
earned,  and  could  very  easily  be  spent,  by  the  classes  above 
them;  that  these  classes,  and  especially  Class  C,  would  be 
immensely  better  off,  while  no  class,  nor  any  industry, 
would  suffer  in  the  least.  This  view  of  the  subject  serves 
to  show  who  it  is  that  really  bear  the  burden.  To  the  rich 
the  very  poor  are  a sentimental  interest : to  the  poor  they 
are  a crushing  load.  The  poverty  of  the  poor  is  mainly 
the  result  of  the  competition  of  the  very  poor.  The  entire 
removal  of  this  very  poor  class  out  of  the  daily  struggle 
for  existence  I believe  to  be  the  only  solution  of  the  pro- 
blem. Is  this  solution  beyond  our  reach  ? 

If  it  is  true,  as  we  are  taught  and  as  I believe,  that  the 
standard  of  life  is  rising,  and  that  the  proportion  of  the 
population  in  very  poor  circumstances  never  has  been  less, 
and  is  steadily  decreasing,  it  follows,  as  I think,  that  some 
day  the  individualist  community,  on  which  we  build  our 
faith,  will  find  itself  obliged  for  its  own  sake  to  take  charge 
of  the  lives  of  those  who,  from  whatever  cause,  are  inca- 
pable of  independent  existence  up  to  the  required  standard, 
and  will  be  fully  able  to  do  so.  Has  this  time  come  yet  ? 
In  spite  of  the  poor  way  in  which  all,  and  the  miserable 
way  in  which  many,  of  these  people  live,  they  do  not  keep 
themselves;  and  in  spite  of  the  little  pay  they  get  I believe 
no  work  is  so  dear  as  that  which  they  do.  Indeed  it  must 
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be  so,  or  else  they  would  have  more  work  given  tliem 
Those  who  obtain  better  wages  and  more  regular  employ- 
ment receive  only  in  proportion  to  what  they  give,  and  are 
more  profitable  servants. 

Beyond  the  malefic  influence  which  the  imperative  needs 
and  ill-regulated  lives  of  the  class  we  are  considering 
exercise  over  the  fortunes  of  those  who  might  otherwise  do 
well  enough,  and  beyond  the  fact  that  they  do  not  support 
themselves,  but  absorb  the  charities  of  both  rich  and  poor, 
they  are  also  a constant  burthen  to  the  State.  What  they 
contribute,  whether  in  taxes  or  rates,  is  little  compared  to 
the  expense  they  cause.  Their  presence  in  our  cities 
creates  a costly  and  often  unavailing  struggle  to  raise  the 
standard  of  life  and  health. 

The  question  of  those  who  actually  suffer  from  poverty 
should  be  considered  separately  from  that  of  the  true 
working  classes,  whose  desire  for  a larger  share  of  wealth 
is  of  a different  character.  It  is  the  plan  of  agitators  and 
the  way  of  sensational  writers  to  confound  the  two  in  one 
to  talk  of  “ starving  millions/5  and  to  tack  on  the  thousands 
of  the  working  classes  to  the  tens  or  hundreds  of  distress. 
Against  this  method  I protest.  To  confound  these  essen- 
tially distinct  problems  is  to  make  the  solution  of  both 
impossible;  it  is  not  by  welding  distress  and  aspirations 
that  any  good  can  be  done. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


CLASS  RELATIONS. 


In  my  second  chapter  I have  attempted  to  provide  an 
analysis  of  the  condition  of  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  London.  The  rest  of  the  volume  seeks  to  add  life 
and  warmth  to  the  columns  of  figures  which,  taken  by 
themselves,  are  somewhat  colourless  and  cold.  In  order 
further  to  consider  the  relations  in  which  the  various  classes 
stand  to  each  other,  I will  once  more  marshal  the  900,000 
figures  and  pass  them  in  review  class  by  class  in  companies, 
repeating  for  this  purpose  the  graphic  representation 
already  used. 

Graphic  Representation  of  the  Classes  ( East  London  and 

Hackney). 

E 


It  will  be  seen  that,  in  this  population,  classes  D and  E, 
containing  together  half  a million  people,  occupy  the  centre, 
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and  that  their  lot  must  be  accepted  as  the  common  lot  of 
humanity  in  East  London.  The  degree  of  poverty  of  one 
population  as  compared  to  another,  of  that  with  which  we 
are  dealing  compared  to  that  of  London  as  a whole  or  to  the 
population  of  England  at  large,  would  be  expressed,  if  all 
were  treated  in  the  same  graphic  way,  by  a shifting  of  the 
central  body  from  E towards  F or  towards  D as  the  case 
might  be.  It  is  certain  that  for  the  whole  of  London  the 
centre  of  gravity  would  move  towards  F,  and  the  same  is 
almost  certainly  true  for  all  England.  I therefore  pro- 
pose to  accept  the  classes  E and  F together  as  truly  repre- 
senting the  standard  of  life  in  England,  from  which  that  of 
the  classes  above  or  below  diverges  by  some  happy  or 
unhappy  accident,  or  owing  to  some  cause  which  calls  for 
explanation  and  justification.  My  first  object,  then,  is  to  show 
who  and  what  are  this  large  body  of  men  whose  lot  may  be 
counted  as  the  lot  of  humanity  in  this  country,  and  what 
are  the  conditions  under  which  they  live. 

It  is  not  easy  for  any  outsider  to  gain  a sufficient  insight 
into  the  lives  of  these  people.  The  descriptions  of  them  in 
the  books  we  read  are  for  the  most  part  as  unlike  the  truth 
as  are  descriptions  of  aristocratic  life  in  the  books  they  read. 
Those  who  know,  think  it  a matter  without  interest,  so  that 
again  and  again  in  my  inquiries,  when  some  touch  of  colour 
has  been  given  illuminating  the  ways  of  life  among  the 
people  who  are  above  the  need  for  help,  it  has  been  cut  short 
by  a semi-apology  : " But  that  is  not  what  you  want  to  know 
about.”  Something  may  be  gleaned  from  a few  books, 
such  for  instance  as  “ Demos;  ” something  perhaps  may  be 
learnt  from  the  accounts  of  household  expenditure  in  the 
preceding  chapter.  Of  personal  knowledge  I have  not 
much.  I have  no  doubt  that  many  other  men  possess 
twenty  or  a hundred  times  as  much  experience  of  East  End 
people  and  their  lives.  Yet  such  as  it  is,  what  I have 
witnessed  has  been  enough  to  throw  a strong  light  on  the 
materials  I have  used,  and,  for  me,  has  made  the  dry  bones 
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live.  For  three  separate  periods  I have  taken  up  quarters, 
each  time  for  several  weeks,  where  I was  not  known,  and  as 
a lodger  have  shared  the  lives  of  people  who  would  figure 
in  my  schedules  as  belonging  to  classes  C,  D and  E.  Being 
more  or  less  boarded,  as  well  as  lodged,  I became  intimately 
acquainted  with  some  of  those  I met,  and  the  lives  and 
habits  of  many  others  came  naturally  under  observation. 
My  object,  which  I trust  was  a fair  one,  was  never  suspected, 
my  position  never  questioned.  The  people  with  whom  I 
lived  became,  and  are  still,  my  friends.  I may  have  been 
exceptionally  fortunate,  and  three  families  are  not  many, 
but  I can  only  speak  as  I have  found : wholesome,  pleasant 
family  life,  very  simple  food,  very  regular  habits,  healthy 
bodies  and  healthy  minds  ; affectionate  relations  of  husbands 
and  wives,  mothers  and  sons,  of  elders  with  children,  of 
friend  with  friend — all  these  things  I found,  and  amongst 
those  with  whom  I lodged  I saw  little  to  mar  a very  agree- 
able picture,  fairly  representative  of  class  E,  and  applicable 
to  some  at  least  of  classes  C and  D.  Of  others,  belonging 
to  the  lower  of  these  classes,  who  came  under  my  observation, 
I cannot  give  so  good  an  account.  In  the  room  above  mine 
at  one  of  the  houses,  a room  about  nine  feet  square,  lived  a 
carman  and  his  wife  and  their  two  children,  girls  of  7 and 
13.  The  man,  though  a heavy  drinker,  was  not  a bad 
fellow,  and  steady  enough  over  his  work.  It  was  the  wife 
who  was  bad.  She  also  drank,  and  as  to  work,  “ never  did 
a thing.”  Late  to  bed  and  late  to  rise  was  her  rule.  The 
father  went  out  early  and  returned  to  breakfast,  which  was 
prepared  for  him  by  the  child  of  13,  who  made  the  tea  and 
toast  and  cooked  the  herring  at  a fire  in  the  washhouse,  which, 
the  weather  being  warm,  served  for  the  cookery  of  the  entire 
household.  She  also  made  ready  her  own  and  her  sister’s 
breakfast,  left  the  tea  for  her  mother  (who  was  too  lazy  to 
make  it  even  for  herself),  and  then  proceeded  with  her  sister 
to  school.  The  little  sister  was  the  pretty  one  and  the  pet 
of  her  parents ; the  elder  one  was  the  drudge,  and  twice  this 
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child  had  run  away  and  stayed  out  all  night  before  or 
after  a beating.  What  chance  of  respectable  life  had  she  ? 
This  is  an  example  of  class  D,  with  bad  wife  and  bad 
mother.  No  less  disreputable  was  a woman  of  the  same 
class  or  lower,  who  with  her  daughter  lived  in  another 
room  of  the  same  house.  She  had  a small  allowance  from 
her  husband,  which  went  mainly  in  drink.  He  lived  else- 
where. The  daughter  earned  a trifle  and  tried  vainly  to 
keep  her  mother  sober. 

I do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  such  specimens  predominate 
in  class  D,  or  that  they  are  never  to  be  found  in  E or  F, 
with  which  we  are  more  particularly  dealing.  There  is 
no  gulf  set  between  adjoining  classes;  E passes  imper- 
ceptibly into  either  the  irregular  position  of  C or  the  bare 
remuneration  of  D,  but  from  each  of  these  there  is  another 
step  as  wide  to  reach  the  wretched  casual  character  of  class 
B.  I watched  with  much  interest  the  relations  existing 
between  classes  E and  D in  the  persons  of  my  landlady  and 
her  other  tenants.  Mutatis  mutandis , they  were  not  very 
different  from  those  which  exist  in  the  country  between 
hall  and  village.  There  was  the  present  of  a dress  altered 
to  suit  the  hard-worked,  ill-dressed  child  (it  was  forthwith 
pawned,  the  poor  girl  never  wore  it)  ; the  rebuke, 
dignified,  well-timed,  and,  as  it  appeared,  efficacious,  of  the 
father’s  drunken  ways ; amounting  in  the  end  to  amend 
your  ways  or  go ; ” and  the  word  in  season  to  the  little  girl 
whose  “ tongue  was  too  long  and  must  have  a bit  cut  off” 
(she  having  told  some  tale  about  her  sister) ; the  women 
met  over  their  washing  in  the  yard,  and  the  children  were 
allowed  to  play  together — play  at  house,  or  plant  a garden 
with  cut  flowers  stuck  in  the  earth,  or  swing,  or  dress  their 
dolls,  but  if  there  wei’e  sweets  to  be  eaten  it  was  my  land- 
lady s little  girl  who  paid  for  them.  In  short,  there  was 
evinced  a keen  sense  of  social  responsibility,  not  un- 
accompanied by  a sense  of  social  superiority. 

The  children  in  class  E,  and  still  more  in  class  D,  have 
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when  young  less  chance  of  surviving  than  those  of  the  rich, 
but  I certainly  think  their  lives  are  happier,  free  from  the 
paraphernalia  of  servants,  nurses  and  governesses,  always 
provided  they  have  decent  parents.  They  are  more  likely 
to  suffer  from  spoiling  than  from  harshness,  for  they  are 
made  much  of,  being  commonly  the  pride  of  their  mother, 
who  will  sacrifice  much  to  see  them  prettily  dressed,  and 
the  delight  of  their  father’s  heart.  This  makes  the  home, 
and  the  happiness  of  the  parents ; but  it  is  not  this,  it  is 
the  constant  occupation,  which  makes  the  children’s  lives  so 
happy.  They  have  their  regular  school  hours,  and  when  at 
home,  as  soon  as  they  are  old  enough,  there  is  “ mother  ” 
to  help,  and  they  have  numbers  of  little  friends.  In  class 
E they  have  for  playground  the  back  yard,  in  class  D the 
even  greater  delights  of  the  street.  With  really  bad  paients 
the  story  would  be  different,  but  men  and  women  may  be  very 
bad,  and  yet  love  their  children  and  make  them  happy.  In 
the  summer  holidays,  when  my  carman  had  a load  to  carry  for 
some  building  in  the  country,  he  would  take  two  of  the 
children  with  him.  Supplied  with  bread  and  butter  and  2 cl  to 
buy  fruit,  they  would  start  off  early  and  come  home  in  the 
evening  happy,  tired,  and  dirty,  to  tell  of  all  the  sights  they 

licicl  seen. 

I perhaps  build  too  much  on  my  slight  experience,  but  I 
see  nothing  improbable  in  the  general  view  that  the  simple 
natural  lives  of  working-class  people  tend  to  their  own  and 
their  children’s  happiness  more  than  the  artificial  complicated 
existence  of  the  rich.  Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however, 
that  on  this  I propose  to  base  any  argument  against  the 
desire  of  this  class  to  better  its  position.  Very  far  from  it. 
Their  class  ambition  as  well  as  their  efforts  to  raise  them- 
selves as  individuals  deserve  the  greatest  sympathy.  They 
might  possess  and  spend  a good  deal  more . than  they 
now  do  without  seriously  endangering  the  simplicity  of 
ther  lives  or  their  chances  of  happiness,  and  it  would  be 
well  if  their  lot  included  the  expenditure  of  a larger 
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proportion  of  our  surplus  wealth  than  is  now  the  case. 
Moreover,  the  uncertainty  of  their  lot,  whether  or  not 
felt  as  an  anxiety,  is  ever  present  as  a danger.  The 
position  of  the  class  may  be  secure— some  set  of  men  and 
their  families  must  hold  it— but  that  of  the  individual 
is  precarious.  For  the  wife  and  family  it  will  depend 
on  the  health,  or  habits,  or  character  of  the  man.  He 
drinks  or  he  falls  ill;  he  loses  his  job;  some  other  man 
takes  his  place.  His  employment  becomes  irregular  and  he 
aud  they  fall  into  class  C,  happy  if  they  stop  there  and  do 
not  drop  as  low  as  B.  Or  it  may  be  the  woman  who  drags 
her  family  down.  Marriage  is  a lottery,  and  child-bearing 
oiten  leads  to  drink.  What  chance  for  a man  to  maintain 
respectability  and  hold  up  his  head  among  his  neighbours  if 
he  has  a drunken  wife  at  home,  who  sells  the  furniture  and 
pawns  his  clothes  ? What  possibility  of  being  beforehand 
and  prepared  to  meet  the  waves  of  fortune  ? Or  it  may  be 
that  trade  shrinks,  so  that  for  a while  one  man  in  ten  or 
perhaps  one  in  seven  is  not  wanted.  Some  must  be  thrown 
out  of  work. . The  lot  falls  partly  according  to  merit  and 
partly  according  to  chance,  but  whatever  the  merit  or  the 
lack  of  it,  the  same  number  will  be  thrown  out  of  work. 
Thus  we  see  that  the  “ common  lot  of  humanity/’ 
even  though  not  much  amiss  in  itself,  is  cursed  by 

ZlTd1^  againSt  WMCh  ^ ^ n0t  6387  f°r  any  Prudence  ^ 

It  must  be  said  that  in  respect  of  security  of  position  the 
men  who  belong  to  class  F are  much  better  off  than  those  of 
E.  They  live  better,  but  beyond  this  they  save  more.  The 
risk  of  loss  of  work  through  bad  trade  does  not  usually 
affect  them,  and  drink  is  less  prevalent,  and  except  in 
extreme  cases  less  ruinous. 

Such,  taking  E and  E together,  is  the  standard  oflife  on 
which  we  hope  to  improve,  and  from  which,  upwards  or 
downwards,  we  may  measure  the  degrees  of  poverty  or 
wealth  of  the  rest  of  the  community.  This  standard, 
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provided  there  be  no  social  cataclysm  or  revolution,  is 
fairly  secure.  The  fear  that  any  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
living  will  be  followed  by  an  equal  reduction  in  the 
Remuneration  or  regularity  of  tbeir  labour,  still  a danger 
with  the  classes  below,  is  no  longer  a danger  for  them. 
The  foundations  are  laid.  Add  but  a very  little  to  the  favour- 
able chances,  take  away  but  a little  from  the  forces  adverse 
to  their  prosperity,  and  we,  or  succeeding  generations, 
should  see  a glorious  structure  arise,  to  be  the  stronghold  of 
human  progress.  It  is  to  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  classes  beneath  them  that  they  must  look.  The  low- 
paid  work  of  class  D,  and  the  irregular  employment  of  class 
C,  and  the  fact  that  these  classes  are  too  poor  or  too 
irregularly  employed  to  co-operate  or  combine,  causes  them 
to  hang  as  a heavy  weight  on  class  E.  They  in  their  turn 
suffer  even  more  from  the  wretched  lives  of  class  B.  The 
disease  from  which  society  suffers  is  the  unrestricted  com- 
petition in  industry  of  the  needy  and  the  helpless. 

Enough  has  been  said  in  other  chapters  about  the 
condition  of  class  D.  Though  not  as  a rule  unwholesome 
or  unhappy,  it  is  certainly  very  meagre.  Nor  does  his  low 
estate  provide  any  security  for  the  individual  against 
changes  for  the  worse.  Below  D we  have  B,  and  below 
B we  have  the  workhouse.  If  hand  or  foot  slip,  down 
they  must  go.  “ Easy  the  descent,  but  to  step  back  is 

difficult.” 

Class  C,  too,  has  been  sufficiently  described.  With  the 
poverty  due  to  irregular  employment,  it  lies  alongside  of 
rather  than  below  the  regular  but  low-paid  labour  of  class 
D.  Of  the  part  which  class  C plays  in  industry  much  is 
said  in  reviewing  East  End  trades,  Volume  IV.  Both  C 
and  D for  their  own  sakes  badly  need  the  lift  which  I 
maintain  is  also  needed  for  the  progress  of  E and  for  the 
advancement  of  the  standard  of  life. 

It  is  class  B that  is  du  trop.  The  competition  of  B drags 
down  C and  D,  and  that  of  C and  D hangs  heavily  upon  E. 
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I have  already  said,  and  I repeat,  that  industrially  we 
gam  nothing  from  B.  All  that  B does  could  be  done 
by  C and  D in  their  now  idle  hours.  Nor  is  this  so 
impracticable  as  it  might  at  first  seem.  At  least,  we 
might  move  in  that  direction.  What  I above  all  desire 
is  to  arouse  the  interest  and  ingenuity  of  the  classes  who 
are  themselves  so  vitally  concerned  in  this  matter,  as  not  till 
then  shall  we  approach  with  any  chance  of  success  the 

solution  of  the  problem  of  poverty  as  it  is  presented  in 
England  to-day. 

In  the  meantime  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  immediate 
difficulty  of  the  relief  of  indigence,  and  with  the  fact  that 
mere  giving  as  a.  remedy  for  poverty  no  longer  holds  the 
field.  That  the  rich  of  their  abundance  should  humbly,  and 
in  the  name  of  God,  give  to  the  poor,  help  the  unfortunate, 
and  succour  the  distressed,  was  the  solution  of  religion,  but 
m these  latter  days  the  efficacy  and  even  the  virtue  of  mere 
giving  has  been  denied,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  our  faith  in 
the  new  doctrine,  lacking  somewhat  on  the  positive  side,  is 
not  veiy  firmly  established.  Of  the  change  of  feelino- 
however,  there  is  no  question.  Although  a certain  stimulus 
has  been  given  in  late  years  to  mendicity  bv  sentimental 
appeals  and  such  efforts  as  the  Mansion  House  Relief  Fund 
no  student  of  the  history  of  England  can  fail  to  see  that 
begging,  though  it  still  exists  among  us,  is  falling  into 
discredit;  that  as  a profession  its  palmy  days  are  over,  its 
g-reat  prizes  things  of  the  past.  It  is  driven  to  assume  new 
shapes  to  lull  suspicion.  Even  in  the  tales  of  Miss 
Edgeworth,  who  in  her  time  occupied  the  van  of  enlighten- 
ment we  find  the  good  ladies  recommending  their  children  to 
give  their  pennies  to  the  hungry  with  an  indiscriminateness 
to  which  even  the  most  unenlightened  mother  of  our  own 
days  would  impose  some  limits ; whilst  among  the  number  of 
those  who  have  thought  seriously  about  the  matter  at  all— 
and  the  number  who  think  seriously  about  it  is  a constantly 
mcreasm?  figure-it  has  become  a sort  of  commonplace  to 
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hold  that  almsgiving  without  inquiry,  method,  or  personal 
labour  serves  only  to  intensify  and  perpetuate  the  evil  it 
desires  to  relieve.  In  this  respect,  and  in  the  growing 
intelligence  and  care  with  which  the  Poor  Law  is  administered, 
we  tend  towards  firmness,  even  hardness,  of  treatment  of 
each  individual  case,  and  yet  I can  assert  without  fear  of 
contradiction  that  towards  ephemeral  or  even  deserved 
suffering  greater  general  tenderness  is  felt  than  ever,  so 
that  to  support  us  in  our  principles,  and  confirm  us  m our 
resolution  to  abstain  from  the  enticements  of  personal  alms- 
giving, we  need  to  be  assured  that  in  some  way  suffering 
is  really  relieved.  If  we  lay  aside  personal  giving,  we 
are  constrained  to  employ  professional  almoners ; we  no 
sooner  limit  the  action  of  the  Poor  Law  in  one  direction 
than  we  begin  to  consider  its  extension  in  another.  It 
is  this  condition  of  the  public  mind  which  might  I think 
be  taken  advantage  of  to  get  rid  of  class  B,  or  at  least  to 
mitigate  the  harm  which  their  unregulated  existence  does  to 

others  as  well  as  to  themselves. 

Already  several  ingenious  and  thoughtful  schemes  for 
dealing  with  the  unemployed  are  before  us.  The  leading 
idea  is  to  provide  the  labourer  with  land  on  which  to  work 
and  so  find  his  own  living.  Unoccupied  or  ill  occupied  land 
in  England,  says  one ; unoccupied  land  in  our  colonies,  says 
another ; a temporary  occupation  in  England  to  lead  to  a 
permanent  occupation  in  the  colonies,  says  a third,  seeking 
in  this  way  to  obviate  the  rather  evident  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  first  two.  The  ingenuity  of  this  last  scheme, 
which  combines  training  with  relief,  must  be  admitted; 
yet  it  no  less  than  its  cruder  companions  fails  to 
satisfy  the  broader  conditions  of  the  problem  of  poverty. 
All  these  schemes  profess  to  deal  with  the  unemployed 
—an  imaginary  army  of  men;  they  would  really 
deal  with  a very  limited  number  of  picked  out-of-work 
cases.  Such  may  doubtless  be  found,  and  when  found 
deserve  the  utmost  consideration,  but  they  do  not  really 
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touch  the  problem  of  poverty  which  is  wrapped  up  iu 
the  whole  of  class  B,  employed,  partially  employed,  or 
unemployed,  as  the  case  may  be,  but  rarely  to  be  described 
correctly  as  “ out  of  work.” 

My  owu  ideas  on  this  subject  have  taken  shape  gradually 
in  the  course  of  my  work.  In  beginning  my  inquiry  I had 
no  preconceived  ideas,  no  theory  to  work  up  to,  no  pet  scheme 
into  agreement  with  which  the  facts  collected  were  to  be 
twisted  or  to  which  they  would  have  to  be  squared.  At 
the  same  time  the  consideration  and  the  hope  of  re- 
medies have  never  been  out  of  my  mind.  In  laying  my 
ideas  before  my  readers,  I trust  that  if  they  are  considered 
futile  and  visionary,  the  facts  I have  brought  to  light  may 
not  be  discredited  by  being  brought  into  company  with 
theories  from  which  I can  honestly  say  they  have  taken  no 
colour,  but  that  out  of  the  same  material  some  other  hand 
may  be  able  to  build  a more  stable  structure. 

The  state  of  things  which  I describe  in  these  pages, 
though  not  so  appalling  as  sensational  writers  would  have 
us  believe,  is  still  bad  enough  to  make  us  feel  that  we  ought 
not  to  tolerate  it  in  our  midst  if  we  can  think  of  any  feasible 
remedy.  To  effectually  deal  with  the  whole  of  class 
B — for  the  State  to  nurse  the  helpless  and  incompetent 
as  we  in  our  own  families  nurse  the  old,  the  young, 
and  the  sick,  and  provide  for  those  who  are  not  competent 
to  provide  for  themselves — may  seem  an  impossible  under- 
taking, but  nothing  less  than  this  will  enable  self-respecting 
labour  to  obtain  its  full  remuneration  and  the  nation  its 
raised  standard  of  life.  The  difficulties,  which  are  certainly 
great,  do  not  lie  in  the  cost.  As  it  is,  these  unfortunate 
people  cost  the  community  one  way  or  another  considerably 
more  than  they  contribute.  I do  not  refer  solely  to  the 
fact  that  they  cost  the  State  more  than  they  pay  directly 
or  indirectly  in  taxes.  I mean  that  altogether,  ill-paid 
and  half-staiwed  as  they  are,  they  con  sume  or  waste  or 
have  expended  on  them  more  wealth  than  they  create. 
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If  they  were  ruled  out  we  should  he  Touch  better  off  than 
we  uow  are  ; aud  if  this  class  were  under  State  tutelage 
say  at  once  under  State  slavery — the  balance-sheet  would 
be  more  favourable  to  the  community.  They  would  con- 
sume more,  but  the  amount  they  produced  would  be 
increased  in  greater  proportion  by  State  organization  of 
their  labour  and  their  lives.  It  is  not  in  the  cost  that  the 
difficulty  lies,  but  in  the  question  of  individual  liberty,  for 
it  is  as  freemen,  and  not  as  slaves,  that  we  must  deal  with 
them.  The  only  form  compulsion  could  assume  would  be  that 
of  making  life  otherwise  impossible ; an  enforcement  of  the 
standard  of  life  which  would  oblige  everyone  of  us  to 
accept  the  relief  of  the  State  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
the  State,  unless  we  were  able  and  willing  to  conform  to  this 
standard.  The  life  offered  would  not  be  attractive.  Some 
might  be  glad  to  exchange  their  half- fed  and  half-idle  and 
wholly  unregulated  life  for  a disciplined  existence,  with 
regular  meals  and  fixed  hours  of  work  (which  would  not 
be  short);  many,  even,  might  be  willing  to  try  it;  but 
there  would  be  few  who  would  not  tire  of  it  and  long 
for  the  old  life  of  hardship  and  vicissitude,  saying 

“ Give  me  again  my  hollow  tree, 

A crust  of  bread  and  liberty.” 

If  we  could  adopt  this  plan,  there  is  no  cause  for  fearing 
that  it  would  encourage  idleness  or  weaken  the  springs  of 
energy.  No  ! the  difficulty  lies  solely  in  inducing  or  driving 
these  people  to  accept  a regulated  life. 

To  bring  class  B under  State  regulation  would  be  to 
control  the  springs  of  pauperism ; hence  what  I have  to 
propose  may  be  considered  as  an  extension  of  the  Poor  Law. 
What  is  the  Poor  Law  system?  It  is  a limited  form  of 
Socialism — a Socialistic  community  (aided  from  outside) 
living  in  the  midst  of  an  Individualist  nation.  Socialistic 
also  to  a great  extent  are  our  Board  schools,  hospitals,  and 
charitable  institutions,  where  the  conditions  of  relief  are 
not  the  services  which  the  applicant  can  render  in  return. 
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but  the  services  of  which  he  stands  in  need.  My  idea  is 
to  make  the  dual  system,  Socialism  in  the  arms  of  In- 
dividualism, under  which  we  already  live,  more  efficient 
by  extending  somewhat  the  sphere  of  the  former  and 
making  the  division  of  function  more  distinct.  Our 
Individualism  fails  because  our  Socialism  is  incomplete. 
In  taking  charge  of  the  lives  of  the  incapable,  State 
Socialism  finds  its  proper  work,  and  by  doing  it  completely, 
would  relieve  us  of  a serious  danger.  The  Individualist 
system  breaks  down  as  things  are,  and  is  invaded  on  every 
side  by  Socialistic  innovations,  but  its  hardy  doctrines 
would  have  a far  better  chance  in  a society  purged  of  those 
who  cannot  stand  alone.  Thorough  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  State  with  the  lives  of  a small  fraction  of  the  population 
would  tend  to  make  it  possible,  ultimately,  to  dispense  with 
any  Socialistic  interference  in  the  lives  of  all  the  rest. 

This,  in  rough  outline  and  divested  of  all  detail,  is  my 
theory.  It  is- rather  with  a view  to  discussion  that  I put  it 
forward;  and  save  in  a very  guarded  and  tentative  way 
I shall  not  venture  to  base  upon  it  any  suggestions  for 
immediate  action. 

Put  practically,  but  shortly,  my  idea  is  that  these  people 
should  be  allowed  to  live  as  families  in  industrial  groups, 
planted  wherever  land  and  building  materials  were  cheap  ; 
being  well  housed,  well  fed,  and  well  warmed;  and  taught, 
trained,  and  employed  from  morning  to  night  on  work,  in- 
doors or  out,  for  themselves  or  on  Government  account ; in 
the  building  of  their  own  dwellings,  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  land,  in  the  making  of  clothes,  or  in  the  making  of 
furniture.  That  in  exchange  for  the  work  done  the 
Government  should  supply  materials  and  whatever  else 
was  needed.  On  this  footing  it  is  probable  that  the  State 
would  find  the  work  done  very  dear,  and  by  so  much  would 
lose.  How  much  the  loss  would  be  could  only  be  told 
by  trying  the  system  experimentally.  There  would  be  no 
competition  with  the  outside  world.  It  would  be  merely 
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that  the  State,  having  these  people  on  its  hands,  obtained 
whatever  value  it  could  out  of  their  work.  They  would 
become  servants  of  the  State.  Accounts  would  have  to  be 
kept,  however,  and  for  this  purpose  the  work  done  would 
have  to  be  priced  at  the  market  rate.  It  would  even  be 
well  that  wages  should  be  charged  and  credited  each  person 
at  the  fair  proportionate  rate,  so  that  the  working  of  one 
community  could  be  compared  with  another,  and  the 
earnings  of  one  man  or  one  family  with  others  in  the 
same  community.  The  deficiency  could  then  be  allotted  in 
the  accounts  proportionately  to  each,  or  if  the  State  made 
no  claim  for  interest  or  management,  there  might  be  a 
surplus  to  allot,  opening  out  a road  back  to  the  outside 
world.  It  would,  moreover,  be  necessary  to  set  a limit  to  the 
current  deficiency  submitted  to  by  the  State,  and  when  the 
account  of  any  family  reached  this  point  to  move  them  on  to 
the  poor-house,  where  they  would  live  as  a family  no  longer. 
The  Socialistic  side  of  life  as  it  is  includes  the  poor-house 
and  the  prison,  and  the  whole  system,  as  I conceive  it, 
would  provide  within  itself  motives  in  favour  of  prudence, 
and  a sufficient  pressure  to  stimulate  industry.  Nor  would 
hope  be  wanting  to  those  who  were  ambitious  to  face  the 
world  again. 

As  I reject  any  form  of  compulsion,  save  the  gradual 
pressure  of  a rising  standard  of  life,  so,  too,  I suggest  no 
form  of  restraint  beyond  the  natural  difficulty  of  finding 
a fresh  opening  in  an  ever  hardening  world.  The  only 
desirable  return  to  the  individualist  life  (except  in  the  case 
of  children)  would  be  with  funds  in  hand  earned  by  hard 
work  and  good  conduct,  saved  within  the  cost  the  State  was 
prepared  to  bear.  For  the  future  of  the  children  careful 
provision  would  be  made.  Incompetence  need  not  be 
hereditary ; it  should,  on  the  contrary,  become  less  so  than 
is  now  the  case. 

It  is  not  possible  that  action  of  this  kind  could  be  rapid. 
To  open  a little  the  portals  of  the  Poor  Law  or  its  adminis- 
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tration,  making'  witliin  its  courts  a working  guild  under 
suitable  discipline ; to  check  charitable  gifts,  except  to  those 
who  from  age  or  infirmity  are  unfit  for  any  work;  to  insist 
upon  sanitation  and  to  suppress  overcrowding ; to  await  and 
watch  the  results,  ready  to  push  forward  as  occasion  served 
— this  is  all  that  could  be  done.  Much  would  be  learnt 
from  an  experiment.  It  might  be  tried  in  some  selected 
district — for  instance,  in  part  of  Stepney,  where  official  relief 
already  works  hand  in  hand  with  organized  charity.  The 
law  as  it  stands  would,  I believe,  admit  of  this ; the  cost, 
if  shared  between  private  and  public  sources,  need  not 
deter.  Such  an  experiment  is  what  I venture  to  suggest. 

The  good  results  to  be  hoped  for  from  such  an  extension  of 
“ limited  Socialism  ” as  I have  suggested  would  be  manifold. 
Class  A,  no  longer  confounded  with  “ the  unemployed/’’ 
could  be  gradually  harried  out  of  existence.  The  present 
class  B would  be  cared  for,  and  its  children  given  fair 
chances.  The  change  could  only  come  m a very  gradual 
way ; a part,  sharing  the  improved  chances  of  classes 
C and  D,  would  be  pushed  upward  into  self-supporting 
habits,  and  another  part,  failing  to  keep  itself  even  when 
helped  by  the  State,  would  pass  into  the  ranks  of  paupers, 
so  that  the  total  numbers  to  whom  the  proposed  State 
organization  would  ultimately  apply  would  be  very  much 
less  than  the  present  numbers  of  class  B.  Class  C 
would  then  have  more  work,  class  D more  pay, 
and  both  be  able  to  join  hands  with  the  social  policy  of 
classes  E and  F.  Trades  unions  and  co-operative  societies 
would  be  able  to  build  from  the  bottom,  instead  of  floating, 

' O' 

as  now,  on  the  top  of  their  world.  Great  friendly  societies 
might  hope  to  include  the  mass  of  the  population  in  their 
beneficent  net.  Improved  morale  of  labour  would  go  hand 
in  hand  with  better  organization  of  industry.  The  whole 
standard  of  life  would  rise,  and  with  its  rise  the  population 
difficulties,  whether  of  internal  increase  or  of  immigration, 
would  become  more  manageable. 
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What  should  we  lose  by  sucli  a change  ? We  are  always 
losing  something  of  the  poetry  and  picturesqueness  of  the 
past.  The  rags  of  the  beggar,  his  rare  orgies,  his  snatches 
of  song  and  merriment,  his  moments  of  despair,  his  devil- 
may-care  indifference  to  the  decencies  of  civilized  life — all 
these  touch  the  imagination  and  lend  themselves  to  art ; 
they  are  excellent  theatrical  properties,  less  imposing  but  not 
less  attractive  than  the  personal  state  and  impulsive  changes 
of  feeling  of  the  absolute  monarch,  or  the  loyal  devotion  of  the 
feudal  dependant,  and  a hundred  characteristics  of  a fallen 
society — gone,  never  to  return.  Yet  audacity,  daring, 
generosity,  devotion,  impulsive  affection,  still  exist  and 
flourish  among  us ; the  setting  alone  is  changed.  In  the 
same  way,  there  would  be  no  less  room  than  now  or  than 
always  for  charity,  whether  the  stately  generosity  of  endow- 
ment or  self-sacrificing  service  of  man,  or  pity  which  seeks 
its  exercise  in  the  relief  of  suffering ; all  these  would  find 
their  place  in  softening  the  inevitably  hard  action  of  the 
State,  but  would  be  required  to  fall  into  line  with  it. 

And  what  of  the  position  of  the  rich  ? It  is  difficult  to  say 
whether,  at  the  end  of  all — when  poverty  no  longer  drags 
down  industry,  and  industry  itself  controls  the  profits  of 
production  and  distribution — whether  even  then  there  will 
be  in  England  less  wealth  accumulated  in  individual  hands  or 
handed  down  by  inheritance  than  is  now  the  case.  Whether 
or  no  matters  very  little,  and  any  change  would  come  slowly. 
It  is,  however,  by  no  means  true  that  “ by  no  conceivable 
plan  can  the  poor  become  less  poor  unless  the  rich  become 
less  rich.”  It  may  be  expected  that  the  rate  of  interest  (as 
distinguished  from  profit)  would  continue  to  fall.  It  has 
fallen  in  no  long  period  from  5 per  cent,  to  3 per  cent.,  and 
might  well  reach  the  true  “ simplicity”  of  1 per  cent.  But  the 
less  the  capital  of  the  rich  is  needed  at  home,  being  driven  out 
by  the  savings  of  tho  mass  of  the  people,  the  more  it  would 
seek  investment  abroad  in  the  service  of  less  advanced 
communities,  and  its  profits  would  return,  through  the 
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channels  provided  by  the  rich,  to  the  continual  benefit  of 
home  industry.  Similarly  as  to  profits : extraordinary 
achievements  in  industrial  management  might  meet,  as 
now,  with  extraordinary  and  sometimes  enormous  rewards, 
but  the  field  at  home  for  such  efforts  would  become 
more  and  more  restricted,  and  the  ordinary  level  of 
profit  would  be  very  low.  Those  bent  on  winning  wealth 
would  increasingly  seek  their  fortunes  abroad,  and  it 
would  be  through  their  hands  that  the  surplus  wealth 
of  the  rich  would  seek  new  fields  of  operation.  Rich 
people  would  doubtless  continue  to  be;  they  would  only 
be  less  rich  by  contrast  with  the  common  lot  of  humanity. 
Their  social  functions  would  remain  what  they  are  now,  and 
they  would  fill  their  place  more  usefully  and  profitably,  and 
above  all  more  happily,  under  a state  of  things  which  would 
secure  the  final  divorce  of  poverty  from  labour. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

POINT  OF  VIEW. 


East  London  lay  hidden  from  view  behind  a curtain  on 
which  were  painted  terrible  pictures  : — Starving  children, 
suffering  women,  overworked  men;  horrors  of  drunkenness 
and  vice ; monsters  and  demons  of  inhumanity  ; giants  of 
disease  and  despair.  Did  these  pictures  truly  represent 
what  lay  behind,  or  did  they  bear  to  the  facts  a relation 
similar  to  that  which  the  pictures  outside  a booth  at  some 
country  fair  bear  to  the  performance  or  show  within? 
This  curtain  we  have  tried  to  lift. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  attempt  has  in  the  mam  been 
confined  to  showing  how  things  are.  Little  is  said  as  to  how 
they  come  to  be  as  they  are,  or  whither  they  are  tending. 
The  line  of  inquiry  which  we  have  neglected  is  perhaps  more 
interesting  than  that  which  we  have  taken  up,  and  is  certainly 
more  commonly  adopted.  An  inquiry  as  to  tendency 
appeals  controversially,  and  therefore  attractively,  to  tv  o 
opposite  schools  of  thought.  One  of  these  holds  that  the 
condition  of  the  people  is  becoming  year  by  year  more 
deplorable  and  its  problems  more  pressing,  and  casts  a back- 
ward glance  upon  some  Golden  Age  of  the  past ; while  the 
other  finds  onall  sides  proof  of  marked  improvement,  preaches 
patience  as  to  the  evils  which  still  remain,  and  will  say, 
when  pushed,  that  “if  Golden  Age  there  be,  it  is  to-day  ” 

It  is  manifest  that  this  alternative  has  an  important 
bearing  whether  considered  simply  as  a difference  of 
opinion,  and  so  concerning  only  the  on-looker,  or  positively 
as  a difference  of  fact.  Seen  from  without,  the  same 
habits  of  life,  amount  of  income,  method  of  expenditure, 
difficulties,  occupations,  amusements,  will  strike  the  mind 
of  the  on-looker  with  an  entirely  different  meaning  accord- 
ing as  they  are  viewed  as  part  of  a progress  towards  a 
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better  and  bigber  life,  or  of  a descent  towards  a more 
miserable  and  debased  existence.  Felt  from  within,  a 
position  will  be  acceptable  and  even  bappy  on  tbe  upward 
road,  which  on  tbe  downward  path  may  be  hardly  endur- 
able. Tbe  contrast  with  that  to  which  men  have  been 
accustomed  is  doubtless  tbe  principal  factor  in  sensations  of 
well  or  ill  being,  content  or  discontent ; but  we  have  also  to 
take  account  of  tbe  relation  of  tbe  present  life,  whatever  it 
may  be,  to  tbe  ideal  or  expectation.  It  may  happen  that 
on  tbe  upward  path,  where,  on  our  hypothesis,  contentment 
ought  to  reign,  the  ideal  so  far  outstrips  the  advance  as  to 
produce  discontent  and  even  discomfort.  Or  the  opposite 
may  happen,  and  a slipping  downwards  be  accompanied  by 
a feeling  of  greater  ease,  a sense  of  relief.  In  all  this 
what  is  true  of  the  individual  is  no  less  true  of  the  class. 
To  interpret  aright  the  life  of  either  we  need  to  lay  open  its 
memories  and  understand  its  hopes. 

Nor  have  we  yet  exhausted  the  complicated  relativities 
which  are  crowded  into  the  phrase  “ point  of  view  ” ; for 
we  have  to  take  into  account  the  condition  of  the  on-looker’s 
mind  and  of  public  sentiment  generally,  and  the  changes  of 
feeling  that  occur,  in  this  or  that  direction,  by  which  it 
becomes  more  sensitive  or  more  callous.  On  these  three 
points — (1)  the  relation  to  past  experience  ; (2)  the  relation 
to  expectation  j (3)  the  degree  of  sensitiveness  of  the 
public  mind — we  have  room  for  great  gulfs  of  difference 
in  considering  the  same  facts. 

These  points  apply  with  vary  ing  force  to  th  e condition  of  each 
class  or  industry,  and  to  the  terms  of  each  problem  involved. 
In  a general  way,  I find  that  with  few  exceptions,  those  who 
have  had  a lengthened  experience  of  East  London,  agree 
that  its  state  was  much  worse  when  they  first  knew  the 
district  than  it  is  now.  Beyond  this,  such  glimpses  as  we 
can  obtain  of  a remoter  past  seem  to  tell  a similar  story  of 
improvement,  and  however  we  test  the  question  the  same 
answer  is  given ; so  that  I am  inclined  to  think  that  if  an 
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inquiry,  such  as  the  present,  had  been  made  at  any  previous 
time  in  the  history  of  London,  it  would  have  shown  a greater 
proportion  of  depravity  and  misery  than  now  exists,  and  a 
lower  general  standard  of  life.  But  let  us  take  the  subject 
piecemeal. 

Whatever  the  miseries  of  Class  A,  they  are  not  the  result 
of  a too  exalted  ideal,  nor  due  to  any  consciousness  of 
degradation.  This  savage  semi-criminal  class  of  people 
had  its  golden  age  in  the  days  when  whole  districts  of 
London  were  in  their  undisputed  possession.  They  mainly 
desire  to  be  let  alone,  to  be  allowed  to  make  an  Alsatia  of 
their  own.  Improvement  in  our  eyes  is  destruction  in 
theirs.  Their  discontent  is  the  measure  of  our  success.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  impression  of  horror  that  the  condition 
of  this  class  makes  upon  the  public  mind  to-day  is  out  of 
all  proportion  to  that  made  when  its  actual  condition  was 
far  worse,  and  consequently  the  need  to  deal  with  the 
evils  involved  becomes  more  pressing.  This,  moreover, 
is  no  mere  question  of  sentiment,  but  (if  we  admit  a general 
all-round  improvement)  an  imperative  need  of  the  rising 
standard  of  life.  What  might  be  an  admissible  state  of 
things  in  days  past  is  admissible  no  longer.  It  drags  us 
back,  and  how  to  put  an  end  to  it  has  become  a question  of 
the  first  importance.  The  outcasts  themselves  are  sufficiently 
conscious  of  this,  and  opposing,  dumbly,  the  efforts  of 
philanthropy  or  order,  their  instinct  of  self-preservation 
seeks  some  undisturbed  sanctuary  where  they  can  still  herd 
together,  and,  secured  by  the  mutual  protection  of  each 
other’s  character  for  evil,  keep  respectability  at  bay.  This  it 
is  that  must  be  prevented.  No  sooner  do  they  make  a street 
their  own  than  it  is  ripe  for  destruction  and  should  be 
destroyed.  Destruction  of  such  property  involves  no  general 
loss.  The  houses  in  which  they  live  have,  in  truth,  a negative 
value,  and  merely  to  destroy  them  is  an  improvement. 
The  owners  may  perhaps  lose,  but  there  can  be  no  reason- 
able vested  interest  in  a public  nuisance,  and  the  penalty 
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of  destruction  paid  once,  might  have  a widespread  effect 
in  a clearer  recognition  of  the  responsibilities  of  ownership. 
A glance  at  the  map  will  show  the  extent  of  the  f<r  black  ” 
streets.  It  does  not  follow  that  all  of  these  need  to  be  de- 
stroyed, but  even  if  they  were,  the  total  destruction  would  not 
be  a very  serious  matter.  The  numbers  of  this  class  are 
not  large.  I think  the  11,000  (or  lj  per  cent.)  given  in  my 
schedules  an  ample  estimate.  To  add  more  to  it  would  be 
to  take  away  the  lowest  section  from  class  B — those  who  are 
well  described  in  the  chapter  on  the  docks,  Yol.  IV.  Per- 
sistent dispersion  is  the  policy  to  be  pursued  by  the 
State  in  its  contest  with  them,  for  to  scatter  them  is  neces- 
sarily to  place  them  under  better  influences.  The  chances  for 
their  children,  especially,  would  be  better ; the  hereditary 
taint  less  inevitable.  Beyond  this  much  would  be  gained 
if  we  could  heighten  the  distinction  between  them  and 
the  lowest  industrial  class,  and  put  an  end  to  the  inter- 
change and  give  and  take  which  now  makes  it  difficult  to 
draw  the  line  between  Classes  A and  B. 

Class  A must  not  be  confounded  with  the  criminal  classes. 
Every  social  grade  has  its  criminals,  if  not  by  conviction,  at 
least  by  character.  Of  these  the  lowest  grade  mix  freely 
with  Class  A,  and  are  not  to  be  distinguished  from  it.  But 
there  are  many  of  Class  A who  are  not  criminals,  as  well  as 
plenty  of  criminals  who  have  nothing  to  do  with  Class  A. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  study  the  sources  of  crime  by 
analyzing  the  criminal  classes,  but  this  would  have  to  be 

done  for  the  whole  of  London.  It  is  not  particularly  an 
East  End  subject.* 

Class  B is  more  than  any  other  affected  by  the  relation  of 
present  to  past  experience.  It  is  not,  as  I have  before  pointed 
out,  a class  in  which  people  are  born  to  live  and  die,  so 
much  as  the  drift  from  other  classes.  It  follows  that  what 
they  feel  is  the  contrast  between  their  lives  and  those  of 

We  know,  and  it  is  part  of  the  case  for  progress,  that  the  number  of 
ciiminals  in  gaol  has  decreased  in  a marked  way  fox'  many  yeai’s  past. 
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otters.  If  the  condition  of  other  classes  improves,  the  con- 
trast  is  intensified,  and  with  it  the  misery,  except  in  those 
cases  where  a higher  standard  of  life  is  felt  hurthensomo, 
and  to  “ wallow  in  the  mire  ” more  comfortable.  Such 
cases  are  not  uncommon,  but  on  the  whole  I regard  the 
individuals  of  Class  B as  suffering  severely  from  loss  of 
position  and  of  the  comforts  to  which  they  have  been 
accustomed,  although  as  a class  it  is  possible  that  they  are 
better  off  than  ever  before. 

To  the  sufferings  of  these  unfortunate  casually  employed 
people  increasing  attention  is  paid.  The  discredit  into 
which  the  system  of  charitable  doles  has  fallen  deprives  the 
public  conscience  of  its  customary  anaesthetic  and  leaves 
it  to  bear  its  full  burthen  of  sympathetic  sensitiveness 
as  best  it  may,  since  no  satisfactory  alternative  has 
been  found.  The  result  is  that  in  proportion  as  our 
feelino-s  lack  the  relief  of  action  they  become  more 
impulsive  and  variable,  by  turns  hyper-sensitive  and 
callous.  Out  of  this  gusty  atmosphere  the  problem  of 
how  to  mend  the  lives  of  these  poor  people  needs  to  be 
lifted,  and  to  this  end  a mere  statement  of  proportionate 
numbers  and  the  condition  of  their  lives  has  its  value  apart 
from  any  estimate  of  suffering,  which,  as  I have  tried  o 
show,  is  complicated  beyond  the  possibility  of  analysis. 

Here,  in  Class  B,  we  have  the  crux  of  the  social  problem. 
Every  other  class  can  take  care  of  itself,  or  could  do  so,  1 
Class  B were  out  of  the  way.  These  unfortunate  peop  o 

form  a sort  of  quagmire  underlying  the  social  structure,  and 

to  remove  this  quagmire  must  be  our  principal  aim.  Sue  1 
suggestions  as  I have  to  make  on  this  have  been  already 

touched  upon.  . . . 

If  Class  A are  not  to  be  confounded  with  criminals,  so 

Class  B must  not  be  confounded  with  paupers.  They  are 
rather  the  material  from  which  paupers  are  made.  Other 
classes  contribute  to  pauperism,  but  those  who  drop  down 
from  the  classes  above  may  be  supposed  to  pause  for  a time 
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in  Class  B before  they  finally  succumb.  A study  of  the 
sources  of  pauperism,  by  means  of  an  analysis  of  paupers, 
would  be  interesting1,  and  might  lead  to  valuable  and  sug- 
gestive results,  but  like  an  analysis  of  crime,  it  has  no  place 
in  an  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  a single  district. 

Class  C,  with  its  irregular  employment  and  improvident 
habits,  is  that  which  is  most  hardly  judged,  and  perhaps, 
also,  most  hardly  used.  “ If  we  got  our  deserts,  which  of  us 
would  ’scape  whipping?”  and  perhaps  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  these  unfortunate  people  get  no  more  than  they  deserve. 
Towards  their  misfortunes  modern  sentiment  turns  its  hard 
side  of  moral  condemnation.  The  more  it  knows  of  them  the 
harder  becomes  the  line  drawn  between  “ deserving  ” and 
“ undeserving,”  and  the  fewer  they  be  who  rank  with  the 
deserving.  Those  who  are  industrious  and  thrifty  usually 
need  no  help.  It  is  for  the  most  part  with  those  who  fall 
below  the  ideal  standard  of  energy,  prudence,  or  sobriety 
that  we  are  attempting  to  deal.  To  select  the  few  picked 
cases  or  even  that  larger  number  who  are  comparatively 
deserving,  and  simply  to  admonish  the  rest,  is  not  enough. 
To  raise  this  class  we  need  some  larger  plan. 

Class  D does  not  deserve  the  less  consideration  because 
it  is  troubled  neither  by  its  own  past  experience  of  better 
things,  nor  by  what  is  expected  of  it,  nor  by  an  unattain- 
able ideal.  But  it  even  more  than  Class  C can  only  be 
helped  by  a movement  which  shall  succeed  in  raising  the 
whole  standard  of  life.  It  is  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  these 
two  classes  that  my  proposals  for  dealing  with  Class  B are 

made.  They  are  my  clients,  and  to  their  service  especially 
I dedicate  my  work. 

Class  E contains  those  whose  lot  to-day  is  most  aggravated 
by  a raised  ideal.  It  is  in  some  ways  a hopeful  sign,  but  it 
is  also  a danger.  Here,  rather  than  in  the  ruffianism  of 
Class  A,  or  the  starvation  of  class  B,  or  the  wasted  energy 
of  Class  C,  or  the  bitter  anxieties  of  Class  D,  do  we  find  the 
ep rings  of  Socialism  and  devolution.  The  stream  that  flows 

YOL.  i. 
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from  these  springs  must  not  be  dammed  up,  and  therefore 
it  is  to  this  class  and  its  leaders  in  Class  F that  I particularly 
appeal  in  favour  of  what  I have  called  limited  Socialism 
a socialism  which  shall  leave  untouched  the  forces  of  indi- 
vidualism and  the  sources  of  wealth. 

Finally  there  are  two  ways  of  looking  even  at  mere 
figures,  by  which  very  different  impressions  may  be 
produced  by  the  same  facts.  It  may  with  some  show  of 
reason  be  regarded  as  not  so  very  bad  that  a tenth  of  the 
population  should  be  reckoned  as  very  poor,  in  a district  so 
confessedly  poverty-stricken  as  East  London ; but  when  we 
count  up  the  100,000  individuals,  the  20,000  families,  who  lead 
so  pinched  a life  among  the  population  described,  and  remem- 
ber that  there  are  in  addition  double  that  number  who,  if  not 
actually  pressed  by  want,  yet  have  nothing  to  spare,  we 
shrink  aghast  from  the  picture.  The  divergence  between 
these  two  points  of  view,  between  relative  and  absolute,  is 
in  itself  enough  to  cause  the  whole  difference  between 
pessimism  and  optimism.  To  judge  rightly  we  need  to 
bear  both  in  mind,  never  to  forget  the  numbers  when 
thinking  of  the  percentages,  nor  the  percentages  when 
thinking  of  the  numbers.  This  last  is  difficult  to  those 
whose  daily  experience  or  whose  imagination  brings  vividly 
before  them  the  trials  and  sorrows  of  individual  lives. 
They  refuse  to  set  off  and  balance  the  happy  hours  of  the 
same  class,  or  even  of  the  same  people,  against  these 
miseries ; much  less  can  they  consent  to  bring  the  lot  of 
other  classes  into  the  account,  add  up  the  opposing  figures, 
and  contentedly  carry  forward  a credit  balance.  In  the 
arithmetic  of  woe  they  can  only  add  or  multiply,  they 
cannot  subtract  or  divide.  In  intensity  of  feeling  such  as 
this,  and  not  in  statistics,  lies  the  power  to  move  the  world. 
But  by  statistics  must  this  power  be  guided  if  it  would 
move  the  world  aright. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
DESCRIPTIVE. 


Op  Central  London,  that  is  of  Solio,  St.  James’s,  the  Strand, 
St.  Giles’s,  and  St.  George’s  Bloomsbury,  with  a population 
of  about  113,000,  full  particulars  of  occupation  as  well  as 
class  were  obtained  on  the  same  plan  as  for  East  London 
and  Hackney,  and  a comparison  between  the  Eastern  and 
Central  districts,  based  on  these  particulars,  is  given  further 
on  (Chap.  V.)*  This  is  a very  remarkable  district,  lying, 
if  we  omit  St.  James’s  and  that  part  of  Bloomsbury  which  is 
north  of  Oxford  Street,  within  pretty  clearly  defined  bound- 
aries. On  the  south,  the  Strand;  on  the  west.  Regent 
Street;  on  the  north,  Oxford  Street  and  Holborn;  on  the 
east,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  Hew  Inn  and  the  Law  Courts. 
Through  the  streets  that  form  three  of  its  sides  the  life  of 
all  London  rushes,  on  the  fourth  side  there  is  no  life,  but 
a subdued  stillness  as  one  approaches  the  stronghold  and 
domain  of  the  law. 

Till  recently  this  district  was  cleft  by  very  few  thorough- 
fares, and  cabs,  seeking  to  cross  it,  crept  through  narrow 
streets  with  many  turnings.  Long  Acre  started  well,  but 
led  at  last  only  to  the  turnstiles  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields. 
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The  making  of  Wellington  Street  and  widening  of  Bow 
Street  opened  a route  from  Waterloo  Bridge  to  Oxford 
Street,  but  it  was  left  to  very  recent  times  to  make  the 
cleavage  effective,  to  let  in  the  outer  world,  and  to  depose 
Seven  Dials  as  a centre  in  favour  of  Cambridge  Circus,  the 
point  at  which  Shaftesbury  Avenue  and  Charing  Cross 
Road  intersect.  So  new  is  this  that  it  is  hardly  done. 
Who  among  my  readers  has  heard  of  Cambridge  Circus  ? 
Who  has  not  heard  of  Seven  Dials  ? Seven  Dials  may  be 
deposed,  but  Cambridge  Circus  has  not  yet  taken  its  place. 
Nor  in  truth  can  it  ever  take  the  place  from  which  Seven 
Dials  has  been  ousted,  for  that  is  a place  which  shall  be 
known  no  more. 

Neither  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  nor  Charing  Cross  Road, 
nor  Cambridge  Circus  belong  in  sentiment  to  the  locality, 
any  more  than  Regent  Street,  Oxford  Street,  or  the  Strand  ; 
along  them  all  flows  a larger  but  an  alien  life  to  that  which 
found  its  centre  in  Seven  Dials.  In  spite  of  the  great 
gashes  so  near  its  heart,  the  separate  life  of  the  district  still 
survives.  Leave  any  of  the  great  streets  I have  mentioned, 
step  but  fifteen  paces,  and  you  find  yourself  in  another 
world,  with  another  people — other  habits,  other  thoughts, 
and  other  manners  seem  to  prevail.  First  comes  darkness 
and  a sense  of  stillness  and  peace  after  the  rattle  and 
blaze  of  the  great  streets,  and  then  suddenly  at  the 
turn  of  another  corner  you  are  at  once  pluuged  into  the 
life  and  spirit  of  the  district  itself.  You  have  perhaps 
reached  Walker’s  Court  and  Berwick  Street,  the  brightest 
spot  surely  in  all  London  on  a Saturday  night,  or  you  are 
in  Little  Earl  Street,  one  of  the  spokes  of  the  Seven  Dials 
wheel,  or  it  may  be  that  you  have  tumbled  on  the  remains 
of  old  Clare  Market.  The  people  crowd  the  streets,  along 
which  no  vehicle  dreams  of  passing,  chatting  with  each 
other,  chaffering  with  the  sellers,  buying  what  they  want 
or  looking  on  while  others  buy.  The  air  is  bright  with 
flaring  lights  and  resonant  with  voices.  The  street  is 
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occupied  by  a double  line  of  " costers’  ” barrows  and  three 
slowly  flowing  streams  of  passers-by,  one  on  each  side- 
walk, in  the  narrow  space  left  between  the  wares  pushed 
forward  by  the  shops  and  those  displayed  on  the  barrows ; 
a space  so  restricted  and  so  fully  occupied  by  sellers  and 
buyers  that  no  one  else  (unless  indeed  he  be  a student  of 
such  doings)  will  attempt  the  passage ; while  in  the  wider 
space  between  barrow  and  barrow  in  the  centre  of  the 
street  those  stroll  along  who  are  not  immediately  concerned 
in  the  traffic. 

The  noisiest  sellers  are  those  who  sell  meat.  They  shout 
to  the  general  “ buy,  buy,  buy,  but,  BUY,”  repeated  rapidly 
with  a sharpening  of  the  sound  on  each  repetition  of  the 
word  till  the  last  ring’s  like  blow  of  hammer  upon  steel. 
But  to  the  particular  they  address  soft  words — “ Now,  my 
dear,  what  can  I do  for  you?” — or  confidential  recommenda- 
tion of  some  particular  bit  of  meat.  Where  there  is  one 
butcher's  shop  another  is  always  close  by,  and  between- 
whiles  the  men  will  shout  loud  chaff  to  their  rival  over  the 
way,  with  seemingly  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  scathing 
joke  and  repartee,  taken  and  given  with  perfect  geniality  in 
the  very  best  cockney  spirit,  suggesting  somewhat  the  old 
days  of  “ Chepe”  with  frolicsome  apprentices  crying  “what 
d'ye  lack?” 

Among  the  crowds  about  Walker’s  Court  and  Berwick 
Street  there  are  few  signs  of  great  poverty,  none  of  abject 
want.  The  people  are  mixed  in  class,  but  those  who  are 
evidently  comfortably  off  preponderate.  The  stalls  for 
supplying  necessaries,  or  every-day  luxuries,  are  interspersed 
with  those  where  nick-nacks  are  sold,  household  ornaments, 
cheap  jewellery,  children's  toys.  The  children  oftou  com© 
a-maiketing  with  their  mothers,  and  one  sees  them  returning 
laden  ifeh  their  share  of  the  spoils,  embracing  a doll  or 
some  child  s treasure  in  their  arms  or  lightening  the 
contents  of  a screw  of  sweetmeats.  As  you  go  city-ward 
there  is  more  poverty;  more  at  Seven  Dials  than  to  the 
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west  of  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  and  more  again  at  Clare 
Market.  But  nowhere  in  Central  London  can  such  sights 
be  seen  as  are  too  common  in  South  as  well  as  in  East 
London;  such  evident  utter  poverty  amongst  those  who 
seek  to  lay  out  their  money  to  best  advantage  in  the  streets. 
In  Central  London,  as  elsewhere,  the  poorest  are  the  last 
to  make  their  purchases.  They  are  latest  on  Saturday 
night,  and  those  who  do  not  buy  till  Sunday  morning 
seem  poorer  still.  Prices  are  lower ; the  best  of  everything 
has  been  sold  to  those  who  have  more  money,  and  it  is 
the  surplus  that  is  taken  by  the  very  poor.  It  is  a dismal 
sight,  this  final  choice  of  the  unfortunate;  yet  even 
amongst  them  on  Sunday  morning  I have  seen  a ragged 
child  holding  on  with  one  hand  to  its  mother’s  shabby  skirt 
while  with  the  other  it  grasped  a penny  toy. 

The  dark  side  of  the  district  lies  about  Drury  Lane. 
From  Seven  Dials  going  east  the  tone  gets  lower  and 
lower  till  we  reach  that  black  patch  consisting  of  Macklin 
Street,  Shelton  Street,  Parker  Street,  described  fully 
in  Vol.  II.  Shelton  Street  has  now  been  demolished, 
and  parts  of  the  other  two  are  destroyed  or  scheduled  for 
destruction.  The  change  proceeds  so  fast  that  what'  was 
already  is  not,  and  much  of  what  still  is,  will  perhaps  no 
longer  be  before  these  lines  are  in  print.  From  this  spot, 
through  Great  Wild  Street  and  Vere  Street,  past  old  Clare 
Market  to  the  Law  Courts,  we  have  at  any  rate  nothing 
worse  to  encounter,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  cleai- 
ances  made  and  making  are  being,  and  will  be,  paid  for  by 
the  further  degradation  of  the  district  towards  the  Strand, 
and  that  the  patches  of  dark-blue  which  may  there  be  seen 
on  the  map  will  tend  to  become  black.  I hey  must  then  in 

their  turn  be  scheduled  and  pulled  down. 

Eastward  of  Seven  Dials  be  many  groups  of  common 
lodfino-diouses.  These  are  similar  to  those  of  East  London, 
and  more  will  be  said  about  them  m another  chapter.  In 
some  live  sandwich-men,  loafers,  and  the  most  casual  ot 
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casual  labourers ; other  houses  are  the  resort  of  ticket-of- 
leave  men,  and  those  who  have  been,  or  sooner  or  later  will 
become,  acquainted  with  prison  life.  Others  accommodate 
the  lowest  of  women,  and  some  again  provide  double 
accommodation. 

Westward  of  Shaftesbury  Avenue  and  Charing  Cross 
Eoad  there  is  a network  of  streets  mostly  “ mixed  with 
poverty,”  but  rarely  consistently  poor,  or  very  poor.  The 
poor  are  dispersed  amongst  those  who  are  better  off. 
There  are  a few  small  streets  and  courts  where  everyone 
is  poor — some  dark-blue  and  some  light-blue  spots  upon 
the  map  — but  the  neutral  tint  prevails.  Poverty  in 
these  streets  usually  goes  by  floors ; the  poorest  people, 
often  extremely  poor,  are  to  be  found  at  the  top  of  the 
houses,  and  as  you  descend  floor  by  floor  the  position 
mends. 

Rents  are  everywhere  very  high ; ground-rents  are  enor- 
mous, and  as  leases  fall  in  many-storeyed  dwellings  rise  into 
the  sky.  Business  purposes  continually  claim  further 
accommodation,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  rents  can  fall. 
The  most  that  can  be  hoped  is  that  rather  better  accommo- 
dation for  the  same  rent  should  be  provided  in  the  new 
blocks  than  was  found  in  the  old-fashioned  houses.  But 
those  whose  wages  are  docked  by  the  payment  of  6s  a 
week  for  a single  room  look  with  not  unnatural  jealousy 
upon  the  space  occupied  by  breweries  or  factories,  which 
they  think  might  be  better  located  elsewhere,  leaving  more 
room  for  the  accommodation  of  those  whose  work  cannot 
be  moved,  and  who  cannot  move  far  from  their  work.  In 
addition,  there  is  a growing  demand  in  some  trades  hitherto 
carried  on  in  the  homes  for  the  provision  of  workshops  by 
the  employer,  so  as  to  free  the  home  from  the  contamina- 
tion of  the  work. 

Near  Regent  Street,  and  to  some  extent  near  Oxford 
Street,  one  becomes  conscious  of  the  inward  pressure  of  the 
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great  shops;  some  seeking  to  compensate  for  insufficient 
frontage  by  extensions  to  the  rear,  and  others  establishing 
workshops  within  easy  reach ; while  here  and  there  are 
found  enterprising  firms  in  the  small  streets  close  to 
Regent  Street,  who  abandon  altogether  appeals  to  the 
eye  through  the  shop-front  of  a leading  thoroughfare,  trust- 
ing to  their  high  reputation  to  bring  customers  to  their 
doors  and  lure  them  within.  These  encroachments  do  but 
affect  the  very  outside  of  the  district.  The  main  influence 
of  the  great  shops  on  it  comes  from  their  workpeople,  who 
represent  a hundred  trades,  but  amongst  whom  tailors  and 
boot-makers  are  the  most  numerous.  Of  these  something 
is  said  in  the  next  chapter.  Similarly  the  Hotels  and 
Clubs,  which  mostly  lie  outside  our  boundaries,  affect  the 
district  through  the  lives  of  those  who  serve  therein. 
Waiters,  most  of  them  foreigners,  are  a very  large,  and  on 
the  whole  well-to-do  class,  saving  their  money  with  an  eye 
to  returning  to  their  French  or  German  homes.  So,  too,  the 
theatres  on  the  side  of  the  Strand  are  centres  of  employ- 
ment for  a great  variety  of  people.  Artists  and  artisans, 
costumiers  and  wig-makers,  ballet-girls,  chorus-singers,  and 
other  supers,  and  before  and  after  Christmas  many  children 
find  profitable  employment  in  the  pantomimes.  There  are, 
too,  the  deplorable  “ sandwich-men,”  and  lower  still  the 
cab-touts.  Covent  Garden,  elsewhere  described,  is  the  great 
fount  of  low-class  labour,  not  only  as  regards  the  market 
porters,  but  as  the  centre  from  which  hundreds  of  coster- 
mongers and  street  sellers  work  their  trade.  At  the 
junction  of  Regent  Street  and  Coventry  Street,  by 
Piccadilly  Circus,  prostitution  has  its  principal  market, 
holding  liigh-change  at  the  hour  when  the  theatres  close ; 
but  except  for  the  foreign  women,  many  of  whom  live 
in  the  Soho  neighbourhood,  this  disgraceful  traffic  is 
not  particularly  connected  with  the  inhabitants  of  Central 
London. 
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The  bright  and  busy  life  for  which  the  Hotels  and  Theatres 
exist,  which  supports  the  fashionable  shops,  and  which 
fills  the  roadways  with  an  endless  stream  of  carriages  and 
cabs  and  the  footwalks  at  all  times  of  the  day  and  far  into 
the  night  with  a well-dressed  crowd,  is  altogether  outside 
of  the  Central  London  we  have  been  attempting  to  describe. 
Those  who  enjoy  this  life  come  on  pleasure  bent,  with 
money  in  their  pockets,  from  all  parts  of  London,  from  all 
parts  of  England,  and  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  They 
come  and  they  go;  and  are  divorced  from  the  sense  of 
responsibility  which  arises  naturally  from  living  in  the 
reflected  light  of  our  past  actions  and  pursued  by  their 
consequences.  Extravagance,  which  is  the  exception  in 
the  life  of  each  individual,  becomes  the  rule  in  a state  of 
things  which  is  the  sum  of  these  exceptions.  The  result  is 
a strange  world;  at  best,  not  altogether  wholesome;  at 
worst,  inexpressibly  vicious.  Domestic  virtues  have  no  very 
definite  place  in  it,  and  moral  laws  are  too  often  disregarded. 
There  results,  to  some  extent,  a malign  influence  upon 
those  who  live  to  supply  the  many  needs  of  these  gay  way- 
farers. Imposition  of  all  kinds  is  passed  over  with  a shrug 
for  the  sake  of  present  ease.  Money  will  be  given  to  the 
dishonest  beggar  or  bullying  tout  whose  face  the  giver  will 
never  see  again.  Partly  perhaps  as  a result  of  this  influ- 
ence, the  population  of  the  district  differs  much  in  character 
from  that  of  East  or  South  London,  or  probably  that  of  any 
other  part.  So  say  those  of  the  clergy  who  have  experience 
which  enables  them  to  make  the  comparison.  Its  j)eople 
are,  it  is  said,  more  conscious.  If  they  are  bad,  they  know 
it ; if  they  are  poor,  they  feel  it  more.  They  are  clever, 
ingenious  talkers,  and  if  they  beg  are  astute  beggars. 
They  are  interesting  enough,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Church,  very  difficult  “ to  get  hold  of.”  Perhaps  they 
may  at  times  have  the  best  of  an  argument  relied  on  to 
convince  them  of  their  errors. 
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Nor  is  the  struggle  of  different  sects  over  these  poor 
souls  conducive  to  anything  but  evil.'*  Those  who  are 
hunted  up  in  their  homes  on  a Sunday  morning  by  the 
emissaries  of  five  or  six  religious  bodies  are  not  likely  to 
be  spiritually  impressed  by  any.  Religious  services  cannot 
be  expected  to  do  much  good  to  those  who  attend  them 
only  to  qualifv  for  charitable  assistance,  or  even,  though  this 
is  less  objectionable,  if  their  simple  motive  is  to  enjoy  the 
meal  of  tea  and  buns  which  often  follows.  The  competition 
of  organized  societies  is  further  aggravated  in  evil  effect  by 
the  efforts  of  many  West  End  philanthropists  who  choose 
St.  Giles’s  as  a field  of  independent  charitable  work. 

Such  is  the  heart  and  core  of  Central,  or  rather  of  West 
Central,  London.  Add  to  it  the  outlying  parts  north  of 
Oxford  Street  and  to  the  south-west  of  Regent  Street  (as 
is  done  in  the  tables  of  our  statistics),  and  we  include  every 
grade  in  English  Society  living  in  every  class  of  city 
dwelling  from  Buckingham  Palace  to  Kennedy  Court; 
every  kind  of  Club  from  Brook’s  to  the  commonest  “ doss” 
house ; every  description  of  establishment  for  public 
entertainment  from  the  Cafe  Royal  to  the  humblest  eel-pie 
shop ; and  strike  in  fact  all  the  familiar  contrasts  embodied 
in  the  words  “ St.  Giles’s  and  St.  James  s. 

The  East  Central  district  is  the  City  itself,  of  which 
any  special  description  is  beyond  my  purpose.  It  is, 
however,  included  in  the  larger  area  which  may  truly 
be  called  “Central”  London  to-day.  For  the  limits  of 
this  area  we  may  take  on  the  south,  the  Thames  from 
Westminster  Bridge  to  the  Tower;  and  on  the  north, 
a semicircle  following  the  line  of  Regent  Street,  Euston, 


* A clergyman  who  took  a mission  chapel  in  this  district  some  years  ago 
was  astonished  to  find  no  fewer  than  thirty  regular  communicants,  but  it 
turned  out  that  these  people  had  received  most  of  the  alms  the  mission 
distributed.  He  changed  the  system,  and  the  number  attending  dropped 
to  two;  the  others  “ could  get  more  elsewhere.’’ 
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I’entonville,  and  City  Roads,  Great  Eastern  Street  and 
Commercial  Street.  Reaching  London  from  north,  and 
west  and  east,  the  railways  for  the  most  part  touch,  but 
do  not  cross,  this  semicircle ; and  the  southern  lines,  with 
one  exception,  are  content  if  they  can  deliver  their 
passengers  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river.  The  one 
exception,  which  passes  its  trains  under  the  very  shadow  of 
St.  Paul’s  and  dischai*ges  its  passengers  at  Holborn,  in 
the  actual  centre  of  the  map,  was  most  dearly  paid  for. 
Even  tramcars  infringe  but  little  on  this  charmed  circle ; 
within  it  plies  the  omnibus,  but  it  is  still  more  essentially 
the  sphei’e  of  the  hansom  cab. 

A hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  the  limits  of  this  district 
on  the  north  were  far  in  the  fields.  Through  fields  the 
roads  ran  from  St.  Mary-le-bone  through  Tottenham  Court 
to  Battle  Bridge,  where  is  now  King’s  Cross,  and  thence  to 
where  the  “ Angel  ” still  guards  the  northern  gates,  and  on 
again  through  the  fields  of  Finsbury  to  join  the  New  North 
Road,  which  bounded  Hoxton  on  the  west,  and  so  south- 
ward, skirting  Moorfields,  to  London  Wall  at  Moorgate. 
Where  Great  Eastern  Street  has  in  recent  years  been  cut 
through  densely  packed  houses,  was  then  open  fields,  but 
Petticoat  Lane,  alongside  of  which  runs  Commercial  Street, 
was  doubtless  then  as  now  the  market  for  East  London, 
and  the  home  of  the  Israelite.  It  was  not  until  the  end  of 
last  century  that  Lamb’s  Conduit  and  White  Conduit 
Fields,  extending  from  Marylebone  to  Sadler’s  Wells,  were 
built  upon,  and  the  northern  limits  of  London  extended  as 
far  as  those  of  its  central  part  to-day.  At  that  time  the 
inner  ring  was  less  clearly  defined  than  now ; for  Regent 
Street  did  not  exist  to  mark  its  western  boundary,  and 
the  line  of  Oxford  Street  and  Holborn  was  broken  near 
St.  Giles’s,  where  New  Oxford  Street  has  since  been  cut 
through  a mass  of  small  streets.  But  there  was  no  need  to 
consider  the  question  of  inner  and  outer  rings  when  a 
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measured  mile  from  the  river  bank  covered  almost  the 
whole  of  London. 

This  area  was  formerly  set  about  with  great  religious 
houses.  The  buildings  are  for  the  most  part  gone,  though 
we  may  still  worship  in  the  Temple  Church,  or  meditate  in 
the  chapel  and  cloisters  oE  Charterhouse ; and  in  Clerkenwell, 
St.  John’s  Gate,  the  actual  gate  of  the  once  world-famous 
hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  still  stands  and  links  the 
armed  priests  of  old  with  the  ambulance  classes  of  to-day;* 
but  over  the  whole  district  the  names  of  streets  and  alleys, 
parishes  and  churches,  carry  us  back  to  the  days  before  the 
change  of  faith. 

One  wonders  how  much  the  people  who  hurry  along  our 
crowded  streets  know  of  the  history  attaching  to  the  names 
so  often  on  their  lips— some  perhaps  a good  deal,  most  of 
them  probably  something,  and  at  least  it  is  good  that  the 
names  should  be  preserved,  in  accordance  with  that  wise 
conservatism  which  does  not  desire  to  expunge  or  to  foiget, 
and  that  large  and  generous  spirit  which,  while  hallowing  the 
place  where  the  noble  victims  of  the  Bloody  Queen  laid 
down  their  lives,  reverences  no  less  the  old  abode  of  -those 
steadfast  Carthusians  who  endured  the  worst  her  father 
could  inflict,  sooner  than  be  unfaithful  to  their  duty.  The 
good  fathers  and  the  earnest  reformers  scarcely  appreciated 
each  other,  but  to  both  alike  we  make  the  reparation  of  a 
monument  so  long  as  we  continue  to  name  Smithfield  and 

the  Charterhouse. 

Here,  where  memories  lie  thickest,  our  life  presses  most. 
He  who  dreams  among  these  old  names,  awakes  to  find 
himself  in  the  busy  market  of  Whitecross  Street,  or  lost  in 
the  dreadful  labyrinth  of  courts  between  Goswell  Road  and 
Old  Street.  Or  he  may  come  to  himself  in  the  colony  of 

* By  a happy  inspiration,  the  rooms  in  the  gateway  have  been  selected 
for  the  headquarters  of  the  St.  John’s  Ambulance  Association. 
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Italian  organ-grinders  on  Saffron  Hill,  or  surrounded  by  the 
tall  walls  of  some  great  group  of  modern  dwellings  seven 
storeys  high.  Change  marches  fast  over  this  neighbour- 
hood ; a fresh  survey  was  needed  for  our  map  in  1889,  and 
now  two  years  later  it  is  already  somewhat  out  of  date. 

The  population  of  Clerkenwell  has  altered  much  in  char- 
acter of  late  years.  Half  a century  or  so  ago,  the  staple 
industries  of  the  parish — watch  and  clock-making,  gold- 
beating, diamond-cutting,  and  the  manufacture  of  jewellery 
— were  in  a flourishing  condition,  and  throughout  this 
district  masters  and  journeymen  worked  and  lived  in  pros- 
perity. The  trade  was  almost  entirely  carried  on  in  private 
houses — such  as  the  fine  old  houses  in  Red  Lion  Street — the 
manufacturers  living  on  their  premises,  and  using  the  lower 
part  for  trade  purposes,  or  having  occasionally  a workshop 
in  the  rear.  Now  this  is  much  changed.  Under  the  stress 
of  cheap  foreign  production  the  Clerkenwell  trade  has 
steadily  declined.  Many  of  the  houses  are  now  used  for 
other  purposes,  while  in  the  case  of  those  still  devoted  to 
the  old  crafts  the  master-men  no  longer,  as  a rule,  live 
over  their  shops,  and  the  artisans  find  their  homes 
elsewhere.  Their  place  has  been  taken  by  a lower  class ; 
policemen,  postmen  and  warehousemen  at  the  top,  casual 
labourers  at  the  bottom.  It  may  be  said  that  those  who 
work  in  Clerkenwell  do  not  sleep  there,  and  those  who  sleep 
do  not  work  there.  The  district  is  no  less  respectable,  but 
is  certainly  poorer. 

Westward  of  Clerkenwell,  beyond  Lord  Bacon’s  stately 
garden  at  Gray’s  Inn,  lie  the  spacious  squares  and  com- 
modious streets  of  Bloomsbury,  a district  whence  fashion 
has  fled ; but  so  convenient  a neighbourhood  is  it,  and 
so  worthily  planned,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  South 
Kensington  should  be  preferred.  Perhaps  some  day  the 
world  will  smile  again  on  Russell  Square  and  take  its 
pleasure  in  the  galleries  of  the  British  Museum. 


CHAPTER  II. 

COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 


Covent  Garden  ancl  its  surroundings  are  replete  with, 
associations  of  historical  interest,  and  a whole  volume 
might  well  he  written  thereon.  Here  Inigo  Jones  built 
the  first  Piazza  known  in  England ; here  the  poet  Dryden, 
on  account  of  some  verses  in  his  poem  of  the 
“ Hind  and  Panther,”  was  assaulted  by  the  Mohawks. 
In  Covent  Garden  lived  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague, 
and  gathered  round  her  tlie  assembly  of  wits  that  have 
handed  her  name  down  to  posterity.  The  coffee-houses 
round  teem  with  recollections  of  J ohnson,  Garrick,  Gold- 
smith, Reynolds,  Foote,  Sheridan,  Theodore  Hook,  and 
many  other  notabilities.  Hard  by,  in  Bow  Street,  Fielding 
administered  justice,  while  under  the  Piazza,  Lely,  Kneller, 
Thornhill  and  Hogarth  painted  or  exhibited  their  pictures. 
Here,  too,  in  front  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  were  erected  the 
hustings  for  the  Westminster  Election,  the  scene  of  many 
a hard-fought  political  battle.  From  these  topics,  however, 
we  must  turn  to  consider  the  market  itself. 

Covent  Garden,  which  is  of  course  a corruption  of  Con- 
vent Garden,  was  originally  an  enclosure  used  by  the 
Abbots  of  Westminster  as  a burial  place  for  their  Convent. 
When  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  took  place,  the 
property  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset, 
on  whose  attainder  in  1552  it  reverted  to  the  Crow.  It 
was  then  granted  to  John  Russell,  Earl  of  Bedford,  under 
the  description  of  “ Covent  Garden,  lying  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Martin’ s-in-the-Fields,  next  Charing  Cross,  with  seven 
acres  called  Long  Acre,  of  the  yearly  value  of  six  pounds 
six  shillings  and  eightpence.”  At  first  an  open  space  with 
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green  fields,  it  perhaps  afforded  pasturage  for  a few  cattle ; 
it  was,  at  any  rate,  the  favourite  resort  of  the  young  men  of 
London  and  Westminster,  for  purposes  of  recreation,  for 
even  as  late  as  the  time  of  Gay,  we  have  a graphic  account, 
from  the  pen  of  that  poet,  of  a game  of  football  played 
there. 

No  precise  date  can  be  fixed  for  the  establishment  of  the 
market.  It  is  probable  that  as  the  City  of  London  began  to 
spread  westward  of  Temple  Bar,  the  green  fields  behind 
Bedford  House,  which  then  stood  facing  the  Strand,  were 
occupied  by  itinerant  vendors  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  who 
found  it  a convenient  spot  for  the  sale  of  their  wares,  owing 
to  its  close  proximity  to  the  two  cities.  Taking  advantage 
of  the  idea,  the  then  Earl  of  Bedford,  as  owner  of  the 
property,  in  the  year  1632  commenced  to  set  up  market 
buildings,  though  these  at  first  seem  to  have  been  little 
more  than  wooden  sheds.  In  1638  Inigo  Jones  built  the 
church  of  St.  Paul,  “ the  handsomest  barn  in  England.”  It 
is  narrated  (in  Walford’s  “ Old  and  New  London”)  that 
when  the  Earl  sent  for  Inigo  he  told  him  that  he  wanted  a 
chapel  for  the  parishioners  of  Covent  Garden,  but  added 
that  he  would  not  go  to  any  considerable  expense.  “ In 
short,”  said  he,  “ I would  have  it  not  much  better  than  a 
barn.”  “Well,  then,”  replied  Jones,  “you  shall  have  the 
handsomest  barn  in  England.”*  The  Piazza  was  also 
erected  about  this  time.  Thornton,  in  his  “ Survey  of  London 
and  Westminster,”  published  in  1786,  says  of  the  Piazza, 
that  if  it  had  been  carried  round  the  square,  according  to  the 
original  plan  of  Inigo  Jones,  it  would  have  rendered  Covent 
Garden  one  of  the  finest  squares  in  Europe.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  Georges,  the  Piazza  became  a fashionable  lounge, 
and  so  popular  was  it  that  we  are  told  that  for  a century 
after  its  erection  many  of  the  female  children  baptized  in 
the  parish  were  christened  Piazza. 

* This  church  was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  in  1795,  and  another  has 
been  built  on  its  site. 
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In  167 1^  the  Earl  of  Bedford  obtained  a patent  for  the 
market,  which,  growing  rapidly  in  importance,  soon  became 
a very  flourishing  concern.  Strype,  writing  in  1698, 
describes  it  as  held  for  fruits,  herbs,  and  flowers  beneath  a 
small  grove  of  trees.  The  present  market,  which  occupies 
all  the  centre  of  the  square,  was  built  in  1830  by  the 
sixth  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  architect  being  Mr.  William 
Fowler.  It  covers  a space  of  about  five  acres,  which  includes 
three  acres  of  the  chartered  market,  the  rest  having  been 
added  subsequently.  In  addition  to  this,  a building,  known 
as  the  New  Flower  Market,  and  containing  an  area  of 
about  thirty  thousand  feet,  has  been  erected  by  the  late 
Duke  at  the  south-east  corner  of  the  quadrangle.  The 
Floral  Hall,  which  stands  in  the  north  - east  corner 
immediately  adjoining  the  opera-house,  was  erected  by 
Mr.  Gye  (when  Covent  Carden  Theatre  was  rebuilt  after 
its  destruction  in  1856),  with  the  view  of  establishing  a vast 
central  flower  market  for  the  Metropolis.  The  building, 
however,  was  never  used  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
intended,  as  opening  in  March,  1860,  with  a volunteer  ball, 
it  was  for  many  years  afterwards  employed  principally  for 
concerts.  The  lease  was  purchased  a few  years  back  by 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  the  place  is  now  used  for  the  sale 
by  auction  of  foreign  fruit  or  flowers. 

The  chartered  market  is  regulated  by  statute,*  and  the  rest 
of  the  market  is  controlled  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford’s  rules, 
which  conform  to  the  statutory  regulations.  The  owner  is 
responsible  for  the  cleaning  of  the  market,  and  the  refuse  is 
regularly  removed,  but  apparently  the  market  is  never  really 
washed  down,  and  very  offensive  smells,  especially  in  summer 
time,  frequently  arise  on  account  of  the  trodden-down  mass 
of  decayed  vegetable  matter.  The  streets  adjoining  are 
cleansed  by  the  local  authorities,  and  this  system  of  dual  con- 
trol may  possibly  account  for  the  nuisance.  The  Duke, 
through  his  agents,  arranges  the  use  to  which  the  shops 
in  the  market  may  be  put;  in  the  centre  row,  for  instance, 

* 9 George  IV.,  cap.  113. 
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for  the  sake  of  keeping  up  a smart  appearance,  the  fruit  and 
flower  shops  are  as  far  as  possible  placed  alternately.  All 
the  shops  are  held  on  weekly  tenancies,  an  arrangement 
which,  at  first  sight,  seems  astonishing,  but  which  has  been 
established  in  order  to  avoid  the  formation  of  any  monopoly 
or  rings  by  a combination  of  the  tenants. 

When  a shop  becomes  empty  it  is  usual  to  put  it  up  to 
tender,  but  when  a tenant  dies  preference  is  usually  given 
in  the  retaking  to  the  family,  provided,  of  course,  there  is 
anyone  capable  of  carrying  on  the  business.  The  rents, 
which  are  rarely  raised,  mostly  range  from  35s  to  £5  per  week; 
though  the  highest,  including  offices  and  cellarage,  reaches 
£8.  8s,  and  the  lowest  is  only  12s  weekly.  The  occupier  pays 
nothing  for  water,  taxes,  repairs  or  general  gas. 

The  stands  in  the  Flower  Market  are  rented  at  from 
£7  to  £10  a year,  but  this  does  not  include  the  collectors’ 
charges.  A pitching  stand  is  one  on  which  goods  are 
pitched  for  sale ; these  may  be  either  held  yearly  or 
casually.  The  growers  and  yearly  tenants  usually  employ 
their  own  men  to  unload  the  carts,  but  for  the  casual 
stands  the  unloading  is  done  by  the  regular  market  porters, 
under  the  direction  of  a head  porter.  The  highest  rent 
for  a grower’s  pitching  stand  is  Is  per  square  foot 
uncovered,  and  Is  3 d covered.  The  rents  vary,  therefore, 
according  to  the  area,  from  £15  to  £22  per  annum.  Tolls 
are  paid  on  casual  waggons  and  on  all  produce  brought 
into  the  markets,  other  than  that  by  the  growers  having 
yearly  stands.  The  tolls  are  practically  unchanged  since 
the  year  1GG1,  the  standard  fee  being  a halfpenny  a 
bushel.  The  highest  toll  is  2 s per  waggon,  and  2 s per  cart 
laden  with  evergreens ; and  the  lowest  under  the  Act  for  a 
cart-standing  is  4 cl,  or  for  the  same  by  custom  6d. 

From  the  above  facts  it  will  be  gathered  that  the  income 
of  the  market  is  derived  principally  from  two  sources — 
from  stallage  and  from  tolls.  The  average  receipts 
amount  to  about  £25,000  a year,  which,  deducting  £10,000 
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a year  for  expenses,  leaves  a net  income  of  £15,000  a year 
— but  against  this  more  than  £150,000  has  been  spent  in 
buildings  alone,  since  1828 ; and  much  has  been  done  towards 
widening  the  streets  in  the  neighbourhood  and  in  pulling 
down  houses  to  enlarge  the  area  around  the  market.  The 
crush  and  block  in  the  market  itself  and  the  adjoining 
streets,  which  was  formerly  a scandal  and  a nuisance,  has 
been  considerably  abated,  and  as  opportunity  offers  for 
further  clearances,  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  disappear  almost 
entirely.  Some  years  back  the  Duke,  being  of  opinion  that 
the  market  would  be  better  managed  by  the  municipal 
authorities,  made  an  offer  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  to  transfer  the  market  to  them,  but  the  negotiation 
was  never  carried  through.  A similar  offer  has  now  been 
made  to  the  London  County  Council,  but  no  definite 
arrangement  has  as  yet  been  arrived  at. 

The  business  of  the  market  has  been  greatly  augmented 
within  the  last  few  years  by  the  increase  of  foreign  produce 
and  by  the  development  of  trade.  While,  however,  the 
wholesale  business  has  increased,  the  retail  trade  has 
rapidly  declined  and  now  scarcely  exists  at  all.  At  one 
time  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  drawn  up  in  the 
market  a line  of  carriages  from  the  West  End,  the  occu- 
pants having  come  to  buy  fruit  and  flowers;  but  now  a 
carriage  is  comparatively  rarely  seen  there.  The  Civil 
Service  Stores  and  the  excellent  fruit  and  flower  shops 
which  have  recently  sprung  up  in  the  West  End,  have 
practically  extinguished  this  branch  of  what  was  once  a 
flourishing  retail  trade. 

The  fruit  for  the  market  comes  in  heavy  consignments 
from  the  Channel  Islands,  all  parts  of  France,  Spain,  and 
Portugal,  the  Holy  Land,  the  West  Indies,  and  America, 
including  California,  which,  during  the  “off”  season  in 
France,  fills  the  gap  with  its  pears.  Many  other  countries 
I send  their  productions,  and  in  fact  the  whole  world  con- 
tributes to  the  supply  of  Covent  Garden.  The  flowers  also 
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are  sent  from  a great  variety  of  places,  both  at  homo 
and  abroad. 

The  English  goods  come  from  within  a radius  of  9 to  20 
miles  of  London,  and  are  brought  to  the  market  in 
vans.  The  carmen  of  these  vans,  leaving  their  different 
nurseries  about  5 or  6 o’clock  in  the  evening,  arrive  about 
8 p.m.  (though  some  come  a good  deal  later,  arriving  early  in 
the  morning)  so  as  to  have  their  goods  ready  for  the  5 o’clock 
market,  and  usually  sleep  on  the  boards  of  their  stands — an 
nncomfoi’table  arrangement  and  against  regulations,  but 
apparently  the  best  they  can  do  in  the  circumstances.  Guern- 
sey and  Jersey  send  a large  quantity  of  chrysanthemums  and 
arum  lilies  which  arrive  at  about  5.30  a.m.,  by  the  South 
and  Great  Western  Railway  vans,  and  Paris  and  Nice 
furnish  heavy  consignments  of  Neapolitan  violets  and  white 
lilac,  which  come  in  three  or  four  times  a week  by  the 
London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway.  A wonderful  trade 
in  narcissi,  camellias,  daffodils,  &c.,  is  done  with  the  Scilly 
Islands. 

The  Flower  Market  is  open  from  5 a.m.  to  9 a.m.  on 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  between  the  months  of 
September  and  April,  for  the  sale  of  plants  and  cut-flowers; 
on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  during  the  same 
months  it  is  open  from  7 a.m.  to  9 a.m.  for  the  sale  of 
cut-flowers  only ; during  the  rest  of  the  year  it  is  open 
daily  from  4 a.m.  to  9 a.m.  for  the  sale  both  of  plants  and 
cut-flowers. 

The  scene  in  this  market  in  the  early  morning  is  a 
remarkable  one,  full  of  activity  and  bustle.  It  is  worth  a 
visit  even  in  the  winter  months,  and  especially  on  Christmas 
Eve,  but  it  is  in  summer,  during  the  height  of  the  fruit  and 
flower  season,  that  it  is  seen  at  its  best. 

As  we  approach  the  market  in  the  early  dawn  of  a 
summer’s  morning  we  find  most  of  the  adjoining  streets 
filled  with  carts.  Formerly  the  streets  were  well  nigh 
impassable  even  for  foot-passengers,  but  owing  to  the 
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clearances  lately  made,  both  on  the  side  of  Bow  Street 
and  of  Henrietta  Street,  there  is  now  good  standing  ground 
for  the  larger  part  of  the  carts  in  the  market  itself.  Still, 
even  now  we  sometimes  have  to  creep  under  a cart  to  make 
our  way  across  the  street,  and  vehicular  traffic  is  of  course 
an  impossibility.  Under  the  porch  of  St.  Paul’s  Church 
an  old  man  is  selling  a curious  but  much  patronized  con- 
coction of  eels  in  water.  This  mixture  does  not  look  inviting, 
so  we  politely  decline  his  invitation  to  refresh  ourselves, 
and  pass  on.  At  Lockhart’s  Coffee  Tavern,  under  the  Piazza, 
where  a roaring  trade  is  proceeding,  we  regale  ourselves 
with  a good  cup  of  coffee  and  a roll.  The  shops  in  the 
Central  Avenue  are  not  yet  open,  and  the  auctions  in  the 
Floral  Hall  do  not  begin  till  much  later,  but  the  side 
avenues  are  filled  with  fruit  and  vegetable  sellers,  and  the 
Flower  Market  is  in  all  its  glory.  Few  sights  can  be 
prettier  than  the  one  it  presents  when  it  first  opens  in  the 
morning  in  summer.  Brilliant  flowers  of  all  hues  and  kinds 
are  ranged  upon  the  stands,  while  the  rising  sun  lights 
up  the  whole  scene.  The  agents  and  foremen  of  the 
different  shops  in  the  market  are  hurrying  from  stand  to 
stand,  buying  the  flowers  that  they  think  will  sell.  They 
enter  their  purchases,  prices,  &c.,  in  small  note-books 
which  are  provided  on  the  spot  by  hawkers  of  such  wares. 
There  is  an  old  man  in  the  market  who  goes  about  with  a 
heap  of  note-books  and  pencils  for  sale,  and  it  is  marvellous 
how  he  manages  to  carry  so  many.  We  heard  him  offer 
six  note-books  for  sale  for  3d.  He  has  done  this  business 
in  the  market  for  twenty  years,  and  makes,  we  should  say, 
judging  from  the  amount  of  his  custom,  a good  thing  out 
of  it.  We  wend  our  way  along  with  some  difficulty,  having 
to  keep  our  wits  about  us  to  avoid  the  porteresses  carrying 
their  big  baskets  of  flowers,  and  the  porters  with  baskets 
heaped  up  one  above  the  other  on  their  heads.  Sometimes 
a collision  or  a stumble  causes  these  baskets  to  fall,  and  as 
they  are  laden  they  not  unfrequently  give  severe  bruises 
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to  the  unwary  passer-by.  Here  and  there  we  come  upon  a 
collector  gathering  the  tolls,  or  a sub-collector  or  inspector 
remonstrating  with  someone  who  is  infringing  the  rules  of 
the  market.  Busy  as  the  scene  is,  we  are  struck  by  the 
good  temper  and  good  humour  apparent  on  all  sides.  At 
about  8 o’clock  the  shops  on  the  centre  avenue  are  beginning 
to  take  down  their  shutters.  By  this  time  the  stands  in 
the  Flower  Market  are  nearly  denuded  of  flowers,  most  of 
which  have  been  already  bought.  At  8.30  a warning  bell 
is  rung,  for  at  9 a.m.  the  buyers  must  leave  the  Flower 
Market.  If  anyone  attempts  to  linger  after  that  hour,  he 
is  hustled  out  by  the  police.  Towards  closing  time  Ave  have 
been  perpetually  asked  by  the  stand-keepers  if  we  Avill  not 
buy  this  or  that  flower,  and  we  have  always  returned  from  our 
matutinal  visits  to  the  market,  with  one,  two,  or  three  pots 
presented  to  us  by  our  friends  from  the  stock  they  have 
been  unable  to  sell. 

The  work  of  the  people  in  the  market  is  hard  enough,  as 
may  be  gathered  from  the  account  of  a day  given  by  a shop 
foreman.  In  winter  he  gets  to  Avork  at  5 a.m.,  and  in 
summer  at  3.30  a.m.  ; he  buys  and  sells  in  the  Flower  Market 
till  9 a.m.,  when  he  goes  to  his  shop  in  the  centre  avenue ; 
he  works  there  till  8 in  the  evening,  unless,  indeed,  he  has 
to  do  the  decorations  for  a ball  or  some  other  festivity. 
When  royalty  goes  to  the  theatres  in  the  neighbourhood  he 
has  to  take  flowers  there  for  them,  such  flowers  being  paid 
for  by  the  theatre  people.  [Of  course  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  he  does  not  work  at  high  pressure  the  whole  of  this 
time,  for  he  has  plenty  of  leisure  for  meals  during  the 
slack  hours  ; he  is,  hoAvever,  practically  on  duty  the  Avliole 
time.] 

Staff. — The  managing  staff  of  the  market  consists 
of  a superintendent,  collectors,  sub  - collectors,  office 
clerks,  attendants,  and  constables,  who  are  paid  by  the 
Duke.  The  collectors  look  after  the  rents  and  tolls,  Avhile 
the  sub-collectors  are  mainly  responsible  for  the  general 
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order  of  the  mai’ket  and  for  seeing  that  the  laws  and  bye- 
laws are  carried  out. 

Shopkeepers.  The  tenants  of  the  shops  may  be  taken 
next,  and  of  these  it  may  suffice  to  say  that  they  are  as  a 
rule  a well-to-do  class,  whose  tenancies  often  extend  over 
a long  period  of  years,  and  not  unfrequently  descend  from 
father  to  son.  borne  of  them  have  made  considerable 
fortunes.  One  instance  there  is  of  an  old  gentleman  who 
had  amassed  £20,000.  The  wages  of  the  shop  employees 
vary  from  one  to  two  guineas  a week. 

Gt  owers.  At  the  time  of  this  inquiry  forty-five  cart  or 
^^S^on  stands  in  the  market  were  set  apart  for  growers, 
and  of  these  thirty-two  were  regularly  occupied.  The 
lemaining  stands  are  usually  taken  by  casual  growers, 
who  generally  come  from  within  a radius  of  nine  miles  of 
London,  lhe  casual  carts  and  wag’gons  are  very  much  the 
more  numerous.  Maiiy,  if  not  most,  of  these  men  are 
members  of  the  Market  Gardeners,  Nurserymen  and 
I armers  Association,  the  objects  of  which  appear  to  be  the 
protection  and  promotion  of  the  common  interests  of  the 
classes  embraced,  and  their  relief  in  distress. 

Commission  Salesmen  and  Higglers. — The  former  act  for 
the  grower  for  the  time  being,  but  are  not  themselves  pro- 
ducers. The  higglers,  or  middlemen,  are  on  the  alert  as 
early  as  4 a.m.,  taking  note  of  how  the  things  are  being 
sold  from  the  vans,  and  purchasing  lots  accordingly. 

Porters. — There  are  between  700  and  800  licensed  porters 
regularly  employed  in  the  market,  and  all  of  these  are 
supposed  to  wear  a badg’e,  which  any  man  recommended 
as  sober  and  honest  may  obtain  at  the  Bedford  Estate 
Office  by  payment  of  Is  6d.  This  sum  will  be  refunded  to 
him  when  he  gives  up  his  badge,  provided  the  latter  is  not 
injured.  These  badges  should,  according  to  the  regulations, 
be  worn  on  the  arms,  but  during  our  early  visits  to  the 
markets  we  observed  that  this  rule  was  not  strictly 
carried  out,  as  many  of  the  porters  seem  either  ashamed  or 
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unwilling  to  wear  them  openly,  but  keep  them  in  their 
pockets,  ready  to  be  produced  if  necessary.  As  these 
badges  are  issued  to  protect  the  public  from  fraud,  it  is  a 
pity,  both  in  the  interests  of  the  men  and  of  those  who 
employ  them,  that  they  are  not  more  generally  referred  to, 
for  there  are  numerous  loafers  and  cadgers  who  hang  about 
the  market  on  the  chance  of  a job,  ready  to  steal  whenever 
occasion  serves,  and  under  the  system  as  at  present  canned 
out  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  detect  them. 
The  licensed  porters,  too,  sometimes  unwisely  play  into 
the  hands  of  the  unlicensed  hangers-on  by  refusing  to  carry 
wet  loads,  thus  compelling  the  sellers  to  send  for  an  outside 
man  to  do  the  work. 

Of  the  licensed  porters,  some  are  constantly  employed  in 
the  shops,  and  so  practically  receive  regular  wages,  but  with 
most  the  earnings  are  very  irregular.  In  the  summer  a 
casual  porter  may  occasionally  take  as  much  as  £2  or  £3  a 
week  about  the  market,  while  in  the  winter  he  drops  to  Is 
or  even  nothing.  He  may,  indeed,  endeavour  to  increase 
his  earnings  by  working  as  an  assistant  (scene-shifter,  &c.), 
at  the  adjoining  theatres  at  night,  but  often  he  degenerates 
into  the  mere  loafer  after  his  morning’s  work,  and  not 
unfrequently  spends  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  the 
public-house. 

The  porters  are  hard-worked  during  the  market  hours. 
Their  usual  charge  is  2 cl  a turn,  though  this  depends 
somewhat  on  the  size  of  the  load.  Some  years  since  the 
porters  started  a benefit  club,  which  flourished  for  awhile, 
but  subsequently  failed  in  consequence  of  mismanagement. 
They  have  now  formed  a union,  and  apparently  desired 
that  none  but  men  willing  to  join  the  union  should  have 
tickets  issued  to  them.  This  condition  was  refused  by  the 
Duke,  who,  while  not  objecting  to  the  men  belonging  to 
the  union,  would  not  allow  it  to  be  made  a qualification  for 
obtaining  a badge.  This  society,  but.  recently  formed,  is  at 
present  only  strong  enough  to  partly  prevent  the  unlicensed 
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porter  working  in  tlie  market,  as  formerly.  Tho  object  of 
tlie  union  is  to  obtain  a monopoly,  and  to  secure  a higher 
rate  of  pay  for  carrying.  Women  are  not  admitted  to 
membership. 

Of  the  casual  porters  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the 
number,  as  there  are  no  lists  by  which  to  identify  them, 
and  the  nature  of  their  work  is  variable,  while  their  atten- 
dance is  often  irregular. 

Among  tliese  people  there  are  some  distressing  cases. 
We  came  across  one  man  who,  for  some  months  at 
least  in  the  year,  was  in  regular  receipt  of  35s  a week 
in  the  market,  but  never  brought  home  a penny  to 
his  wife,  spending  the  whole  of  it  on  his  own  pleasures. 
He  rarely  visited  his  home,  and  only  when  he  wanted  some- 
thing. His  wife  in  the  meantime  supported  herself  and 
family  by  selling  flowers  in  the  street.  In  contrast  to  this 
sad  story,  we  have  another  of  a porter  in  the  market  who, 
by  his  industry  and  providence,  supports  an  invalid  wife. 
When  his  morning’s  work  is  over  he  returns  home  to  his 
wife,  who  is  almost  completely  paralyzed,  and  spends  the 
rest  of  his  day  in  household  work.  We  can  testify  to  his 
efficiency  in  this  last-mentioned  work ; the  room  is  scrupu- 
lously clean  in  every  respect,  and  is  indeed  a model  of  what 
a poor  man’s  home  may  be. 

In  the  Flower  Market  women  porters  are  employed. 
They  also  are  licensed,  and  have  a badge  intended  to  be 
worn  suspended  from  the  waist,  outside  the  apron,  on  the 
left-hand  side.  Tho  women  charge  1 \d  or  2d  a turn  for 
the  plants,  which  they  carry  on  their  heads  in  baskets  to 
the  vans  outside.  These  baskets  hold  about  twelve  plants 
each.  The  earnings  of  the  porteresses  are  usually  from  6s 
to  12s  a week.* 

Many  women  are  employed  in  the  market  during  the 
fruit  season  as  pea  pickers,  asparagus  tiers,  walnut  shellers, 

* A very  complete  list  is  kept  at  the  market  office,  containing  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  licensed  porters  and  porteresses 
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&c.,  but  these  people  during  the  rest  of  the  year  have  to. 
get  on  as  best  they  can.  They  are  paid  by  the  piece,  viz. 
so  much  on  each  pint  shelled  or  each  bundle  tied. 

Costers  and  Flower  Girls. — These  hardly  come  within  the 
definition  of  people  employed  in  the  market,  but  a word  or 
two  may  be  said  regarding  them.  The  costers  arrive  in 
the  market  between  6 and  7 A.M.,  paying  Is  to  enter.  If 
they  stand  and  sell  in  the  market  they  have  to  pay  another 
Is,  but  usually  they  load  up  their  barrows  and  start  off  to 
hawk  in  the  streets.  We  are  informed  that  they  are  never 
interfered  with  when  moving,  nor  yet  while  standing  still  if 
they  are  really  serving  a customer.  The  flower  girls  come 
into  the  market  about  8 o’clock,  and  buy  up  the  flowers 
remaining  unsold.  These,  of  course,  they  are  able  to  get 
cheaply,  the  grower  being  anxious  to  dispose  of  them. 

The  people  employed  in  the  market  are  of  several 
nationalities,  and  include  not  a few  Jews.  They  are,  as  a 
rule,  a hard-working  lot,  but  lead  a very  hand-to-mouth 
life.  The  nature  of  their  business,  in  addition  to  the 
causes  common  to  all  classes  alike,  may  make  it  difficult 
for  them  to  be  provident,  but  it  must  be  regretted  that 
there  is  so  little  thrift  among  them ; as  regards  sobriety, 
it  is  asserted  that  the  porters  and  others  employed  in  the 
market  are  not  less  sober  than  the  rest  of  their  class.  The 
work  is  often  very  heavy  and  the  hours  early,  which  probably 
conduces  to  the  considerable  amount  of  nipping  which  goes 
on.  We  have  visited  the  market  at  all  hours  of  the  early 
morning,  and  though  we  cannot  bear  witness  to  any  case  of 
drunkenness,  nearly  every  one  we  spoke  to  smelt  of  some- 
thing stronger  than  tea  or  coffee,  and  many  were  stupid  and 
thick  of  speech. 

The  shutting  up  by  the  Duke  of  the  public-houses  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  market  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  much  good.  Formerly,  when  there  were  many 
public-houses  close  to  the  market,  the  porters  could  run  in 
and  out  of  them  almost  at  will,  but  now  they  have  to  think 
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twice,  because  they  may  very  likely  lose  a job  by  leaving 
tbeir  work  to  go  the  necessary  distance. 

Although  a large  number  of  the  workers  in  Covent 
Garden,  by  the  nature  of  their  work,  are  compelled  to 
reside  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  many  others  live 
far  from  it,  and  an  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  all 
those  connected  with  the  market  would  extend  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  metropolitan  area.  School  boys 
of  Battersea,  exhausted  by  early  morning  work  at  the 
market,  fail  in  their  tasks ; whilst  inmates  of  common 
lodging-houses  at  Notting  Hill  have  a weary  tramp  to 
bring  their  stock  of  flowers  in  pots  from  the  market.  In  the 
course  of  our  inquiries  we  went  to  visit  a friend,  who  for 
some  years  had  a living  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  who  has 
since  removed  to  a district  some  considerable  distance  away. 
In  asking  for  information  about  the  porters,  &c.,  of  the 
market,  we  remarked  that  we  hoped  he  would  not  mind  our 
visit,  as  now  he  had  done  with  the  market.  “ Done  with  the 
market ! ” he  exclaimed,  “ Why,  my  good  fellow,  I have  the 
market  people  all  round  me  here,  and  shall  have  them 
wherever  I go  in  London  or  its  suburbs.  I shall  never  have 
done  with  Covent  Garden  Market.” 

In  concluding  this  article  on  the  work  and  associations  of 
Covent  Garden,  we  must  acknowledge  the  material  assistance 
afforded  by  Dr.  Walford’s  “ Old  and  New  London,”  Mr. 
Timbs’s  “ Curiosities  of  London,”  the  First  Report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Market  Rights  and  Tolls,  and  other 
works,  while  our  best  thanks  are  due  to  all  with  whom  we 
have  come  in  contact  during  our  inquiries.  It  has  at  times 
been  a matter  of  difficulty  to  elucidate  truth  from  a mass  of 
conflicting  reports,  but  from  all  we  have  met  with  unvarying 
kindness  and  readiness  to  answer  questions  to  the  best  of 
their  knowledge. 


CHAPTER  III. 

COMMON  LODGING-HOUSES. 


In  studying  the  picture  of  London  poverty  set  forth,  in 
varied  colours  on  the  map,  the  eye  readily  notices  those 
black  spots  which  betoken  a miserable  combination  of 
poverty,  vice  and  crime.  If  a more  minute  acquaintance 
is  made  with  these  dark  places  it  will  be  found  that  in  not 
a few  of  them,  houses  exist  for  accommodating  the  poorer 
classes  of  Her  Majesty’s  subjects,  and  known  as  “ Regis- 
tered Common  Lodging-houses.”*  These  houses  are  under 
the  control  of  the  local  authority,  which  in  the  Metropolis 
is  the  Commissioner  of  Police,  and  are  subject  to  periodical 
inspection  by  officers  appointed  for  the  purpose.  They  may 
be  visited  by  these  officers  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night, 
and  they  exist  under  strict  conditions  as  to  the  number  of 
lodgers  that  may  be  received,  as  to  propriety  regarding  the 
separation  of  the  sexes ; as  to  the  proper  furnishing  of  the 
rooms ; as  to  cleanliness,  ventilation  and  other  sanitary 
arrangements.  Would  that  these  regulations  were  always 
rigidly  enforced ! Sick  persons  can,  at  the  option  of  the 
“ deputy”  in  charge,  be  removed  to  the  hospital  or  infirmary, 
and  it  is  comparatively  rare  that  anyone  dies  in  a common 
lodging-house.  The  keepers  also  may  be  required  to  report 
regarding  beggars  and  vagrants,  but  this  provision  is  of 
little  avail,  if  indeed  it  is  ever  made  use  of;  they  are  also 
forbidden,  under  severe  penalties,  not  always  very  effectual, 
to  harbour  thieves  and  such  bad  characters. 

* There  is  no  legal  definition  of  a common  lodging-house,  either  in  Acts 
of  Parliament  or  judicial  decisions,  but  it  may  be  roughly  defined  to  be  a 
house  in  which  beds  are  let  out  by  the  night  or  by  the  week,  in  rooms  where 
three  or  more  persons  not  belonging  to  the  same  family  may  sleep  at  the 
same  time. 
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The  provision  to  be  found  in  the  Metropolis  for  those 
who  are  “homeless5’ — or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate 
to  say,  those  who  enjoy  no  family  life — has  a wide  range. 
From  the  luxury  of  the  West  End  residential  club  to  the 
“ fourpenny  doss”  of  Bangor  Street  or  Short’s  Gardens  is 
but  a matter  of  degree.  The  club  loafer  of  Piccadilly  or 
Hyde  Park  Corner,  and  the  unkempt  and  ill-clad  vagabond 
sleeping  away  the  summer  day  on  the  grass  of  St.  James’s 
Park,  are  often  influenced  by  much  the  same  desire — to 
attain  the  advantages  of  the  associated  life  without  the  cares 
of  housekeeping — and  the  election  which  the  one  has  to 
undergo  to  pass  as  a “ clubable  ” man  fiuds  its  counterpart 
in  the  unwritten  law  which  makes  certain  common  lodging- 
houses  accessible  only  to  the  “ game  ’uns.” 

A proportion  of  those  w\ho  make  their  homo  in  the  com- 
mon lodging-houses  do  so  of  necessity,  driven  thereto  by 
poverty,  the  victims  of  misfortune,  or  of  irregularity  or 
slackness  of  work.  But  many  others  voluntarily  adopt  this 
method  of  life  ; amongst  them  are  men  earning  good  wages 
— artisans,  for  instance,  from  the  Midlands  or  the  North — 
who  seek  a temporary  abode  while  fulfilling  engagements  to 
work  for  short  periods  at  a distance  from  their  family  or 
friends.  Some  inhabit  these  houses  partly  of  necessity  and 
partly  of  choice;  and  there  are  some  again  who  have  a 
particular  motive  of  their  own  which  differs  altogether  from 
the  pressure  of  poverty,  those  who  find  it  convenient  to  be 
able  to  shift  their  quarters  at  short  notice  and  to  preserve  a 
stricter  incognito  than  would  be  compatible  with  ordinary 
family  life- — individuals,  who,  abandoning  patronymic  and 
Christian  name,  adopt  a varying  soubriquet  suited  to,  or 
! known  by,  the  company  they  frequent — passing  perhaps  as 
“ the  Slasher  ” in  St.  Giles’s  while  recognized  only  as  “ Sir 
Garnett”  in  the  lodging-houses  of  Westminster. 

According  to  tho  report  of  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Police  issued  in  1889,  there  were  995  common  lodging- 
houses  registered  in  the  Metropolis,  or,  if  we  include  the  5 
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houses  which  are  under  separate  jurisdiction  in  the  City, 
there  were  in  the  whole  of  London  exactly  1000  houses, 
with  accommodation  in  all  for  31,651  persons. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  these  houses,  though 
under  the  same  law,  are  of  the  same  type  or  character. 
Some  houses,  though  registered,  are  not  labelled  as  “ lodg- 
ing-houses,” but  go  by  the  more  euphonious  name  of 
“ chambers;”  and  in  those  of  a better  class,  are  to  be  found 
many  young  clerks  and  shop  assistants  who  wish  to 
husband  their  resources,  and  so  be  able,  as  it  is  said,  “ to 
cut  a dash  ” in  some  other  direction. 

Some  of  the  houses  even  aspire  to  the  appellation  of 
“ hotel,”  and  only  differ  from  an  ordinary  hotel  in  the  fact 
that  several  young  men  will  occupy  the  same  bedroom.  In 
such  chambers  and  “hotels”  the  sitting-rooms  and  smoking- 
rooms  are  often  fairly  good  and  the  furniture  com- 
fortable, while  meals  of  a superior  quality  are  provided 
for  the  “young  gentlemen”  at  prices  varying  from  4 d 
to  Is,  or  even  more.  Accommodation  of  this  kind  is 
to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  large  railway 
stations  about  the  Euston  Koad,  and  near  some  of  the 
suburban  junctions  used  by  travellers  wishing  to  live 
cheaply  while  spending  a few  days  in  town.  Many  coffee- 
houses too,  are  registered,  and  let  a few  beds  in  connection 
with  their  other  trade,  reputably  or  otherwise — too  often 
otherwise. 

There  are  also  philanthropic  institutions,  such  as  servants’ 
homes — shelters  where  some  payment  is  required — which 
are  registered  in  order  to  comply  with  the  law,*  and  others 
which,  by  providing  supper,  bed  and  breakfast  at  a nominal 
charge,  seek  to  draw  together  and  bring  under  religious 
influence  those  who  seem  to  need  ministration  of  all  kinds, 
and  who  may  be  expected  to  listen  more  readily  when 
warmed  and  fed.  It  is,  however,  not  with  any  of  these 

* Since  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  in  the  case  of  tho 
Salvation  Army  shelter,  this  would  seem  to  be  no  longer  necessary. 
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that  we  are  here  concerned.  They  have  made  use  of  the 
law,  but  it  is  not  for  their  sake  that  the  law  exists. 

Still,  however,  there  is,  among  legitimate  specimens,  a 
considerable  variety,  the  difference  showing  itself  in  the 
character  of  the  occupants  and  being  connected  in  a general 
way  with  the  neighbourhood  in  which  the  houses  are 
situated. 

In  parts  of  South  London,  for  instance,  many  respectable 
single  men  who  are  employed  in  the  large  engineering 
works  or  elsewhere  live  permanently  in  .this  way.  If  they 
cannot  live  more  cheaply,  they  have  at  any  rate  more 
independence  and  less  responsibility  than  in  ordinary  lodg- 
ings. In  East  London,  too,  there  are  houses  similarly 
occupied  by  dock  labourers  and  warehouse  porters  in  fairly 
regular  employment.  The  difference  in  the  character  of 
these  houses  and  their  occupants  in  different  localities  is 
shown  by  the  extent  of  their  interconnection  with  pauper- 
ism, for  while  in  certain  unions  the  workhouse  population 
is  recruited  largely  from  their  inmates,  in  other  districts, 
where  also  common  lodging-houses  are  found,  little  or  no 
such  connection  is  to  be  ti-aced.  But  the  variation  is  still 
more  marked  if  the  houses  are  considered  individually,  and 
the  more  scattered  they  lie  the  more  the  individuality 
asserts  itself,  so  that  in  a general  way  it  may  be  said  that 
where  they  are  found  in  groups  they  mostly  display  those 
characteristics  which  we  now  propose  to  describe. 

Our  study  of  the  facts  applies  mainly  to  the  following- 
groups  of  common  lodging-houses  : — 

Central  London,  about  80  Houses  in  St.  Giles’s  and  tlie  Strand. 


East 

n 

,,  150  ,, 

Whitechapel. 

South 

l) 

>1  55  ,, 

Southwark. 

West 

tl 

, f 25  „ 

'’‘Westminster. 

1 55  „ 

375 

Notting  Hill. 

* The  part  of  London  popularly  known  as  Westminster,  lying  to  the  south 
and  west  of  the  Abbey. 
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and  applies  in  greatest  detail  to  tlie  Central  London  section, 
as  will  be  seen  further  on. 

In  houses,  such  as  we  are  concerned  with,  the  kitchen  is 
the  common  living  room  and  provides  the  attraction  of  free 
social  intercourse.  A bright  coke  fire  is  kept  burning  day 
and  night  for  cooking  and  general  use.  The  furniture  of 
this  room,  strong  and  of  the  roughest  description,  consists 
of  a long  table  occupying  the  centre  of  the  room,  with 
wooden  benches  on  either  side,  and  perhaps  a few  common 
chairs  in  addition.  The  cooking  apparatus  provided  is  of 
the  simplest  kind.  A few  frying-pans  or  gridirons  serve 
in  turn  to  prepare  for  table,  herring,  saveloy,  rashers,  steak, 
or  other  form  of  food  belonging  to  a succession  of  guests. 
The  quality  or  quantity  of  such  food  betokens  as  often 
reckless  extravagance  as  extreme  poverty,  while  the  limited 
number  of  cooking  utensils  is  often  a source  of  discord.  Of 
crockery  there  is  next  to  none;  a few  old  jam  pots  will  often 
be  the  only  provision  for  tea  or  coffee.  Tin  teapots  are 
usually  provided,  but  smaller  articles,  such  as  cutlery,  are  too 
portable  to  be  used  in  common,  and  clasp  knives  will  be 
produced  from  the  pocket;  spoons  are  not  always  thought 
of,  and  we  have  ample  illustration  of  the  fact  that  fingers 
were  made  before  forks,  whilst  an  old  newspaper  will  often 
supply  the  want  of  a plate.  Seated  on  and  around  the 
tables  are  to  be  seen  groups  of  men  engaged  in  games  ol 
chance  or  skill  with  dice  or  cards  of  an  ancient  appear- 
ance, or  in  recounting  anecdotes  and  experiences  too  often 
ill-fitted  for  polite  ears,  varied  with  song,  dance,  and 
discussion — political  or  theological — while  beer,  gin,  and 
tobacco  abound.  As  the  evening'  wears  on,  or  morning 
approaches,  the  occupants  drop  off  one  by  one  to  the  sleeping- 
rooms.  I hese  are  usually,  though  not  always,  well- ventilated 
and  contain  rows  of  small  iron  bedsteads,  arranged  as  in  hospital 
wards,  only  closer  together,  the  number  in  each  room  being 
carefully  adapted  to  the  cubic  space  required  by  law.  The 
bedsteads  are  provided  with  mattress,  rug  or  blanket,  and 
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sometimes  also  with  sheets,  which  are  changed  once  a week. 
Somewhere  about  the  premises,  oftenest  in  an  outside  shed, 
there  is  a supply  of  water,  washing  tubs,  and  towels  for  gen- 
eral use,  and  other  conveniences  are  generally  adequate.  For 
the  class  of  houses  we  are  describing,  the  prices  vary  from 
3 d to  6d  a night,  the  most  usual  charge  being  4 d.  To 

each  applicant  for  a night’s  lodging  are  given  two  numbers, 
one  the  number  of  his  bed  and  the  other  of  the  room.  Pay- 
ment is  required  in  advance,  but  some  credit  will  be  given 
to  well-known  customers  who  can  be  trusted  to  pay  as 
circumstances  permit.  Weekly  payment  secures  a reduction, 
equal  usually  to  one  night  or  " Sunday  free.”  Any  person 
able  to  pay  can  obtain  a night’s  lodging,  no  question  is 
asked,  and  names  are  not  taken.  A man  may  lodge  for 
years  in  a house  and  only  be  known  to  the  landlord  or  his 
“deputy”  by  the  number  of  the  bed  he  occupies  or  a 
nickname  given  by  the  other  lodgers.  The  landlord  under- 
takes no  responsibility  for  the  safety  of  a lodger’s  clothing 
or  other  property,  unless  specially  deposited  with  him,  and 
anything  brought  to  the  house  is  at  the  owner’s  risk.  A 
man  must  be  very  sharp  to  remain  long  m such  places 
without  being  the  victim  of  some  petty  theft,  and  it  some- 
times happens  that  people  are  robbed  of  all  their  clothing 

while  asleep  in  bed.  i n + n 

All  classes  of  the  poor,  from  A through  B and  C to  U 
and  E,  that  is,  from  the  disorderly  non-industrial  classes 
upwards  through  the  casually  and  irregularly  employed  to 
those  in  receipt  of  constant  pay,  are  to  be  found  m these 
houses ; but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  class  A,  the  non- 
industrial and  disorderly,  predominates,  and  that  classes  B, 
C D and  E,  will  each  in  turn  account  for  a decreasing 

P In  the  large  group  of  common  lodging-houses  which  we 
find  in  St.  Clement’s,  Notting  Hill,  a considerable  number 
of  the  inmates  belong  to  classes  B and  C,  and  appear  to  earn 
a precarious  living  by  hawking  flowers,  both  cut  and  m pots, 
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in  the  wealthy  district  of  South  Kensington,  and  by  hay- 
making, fruit  and  hop-picking,  while  a still  larger  number, 
undoubtedly  of  class  A,  gain  a livelihood  by  begging  or 
levying  blackmail  as  best  they  can  in  such  localities  as 
Queen’s  Gate,  Gloucester  Road,  and  Cromwell  Road.  They 
prowl  about  the  richer  squares  or  terraces,  and  round  the 
stations  of  the  District  Railway  Company,  and  too  easily  impose 
on  the  soft-hearted  by  glib  tales  of  woe.  In  this  group,  and 
still  more  in  that  belongingto  Westminster,  are  to  be  found 
discharged  soldiers,  as  to  whom  more  will  be  said  in  the 
next  chapter.  It  would  seem  that  they  are  mostly  to  be 
found  in  those  houses  which  have  for  keeper  or  deputy  a 
man  who  has  also  been  in  the  service.  Taking  the  group  of 
houses  which  exist  in  St.  Giles’s  and  round  Covent  Garden 
Market,  we  find  that  many  of  those  who  inhabit  them  are 
casual  porters  or  labourers  about  the  market,  or  small 
hawkers  of  fruit  and  flowers,  while  proximity  to  the  theatres 
and  advertising  establishments  makes  these  houses  a con- 
venient home  for  “ Sandwich  men  ” earning  Is  or  Is  2d  a 
day,  or  for  those  finding  employment  as  theatrical  “ supers” 
at  Is  6 d a night.  There  are  also  many  chances  of  picking 
up  sixpence  or  a shilling  by  finding  carriages  or  calling  cabs, 
which  tend  to  make  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Strand 
attractive  to  the  denizens  of  the  common  lodging-house.  In 
the  Whitechapel  district  many  porters  and  dock  labourers 
would  seem  to  reside  permanently  in  these  houses,  which, 
there  as  elsewhere,  are  the  resort  of  the  most  brutal  of 
their  class.  The  houses  in  Southwark  do  not  seem  to 
show  any  peculiar  features ; their  character  is  certainly  no 
better. 

While  there  are  among  the  inhabitants  of  these  houses 
many  who  never  do  an  honest  day’s  work  of  any  kind,  but 
live  by  gambling,  thieving,  or  fraud,  spending  their  lives 
alternately  in  the  common  lodging-house  and  the  gaol,  there 
are  also  a considerable  number  who  excite  our  utmost  pity 
'—poor  “ derelicts  of  humanity  ” who,  from  sheer  inability, 

vol.  i.  14  * 
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whether  mental  or  bodily,  cannot  work,  or  if  they  attempt 
to  work  are  worse  than  useless.  These  would  seem  to  spend 
their  lives  interchangeably  between  the  common  lodging- 
house,  the  night  shelter,  the  casual  ward,  and  the 
workhouse. 

Herein  we  find  the  connection  between  the  inmates  of 
common  lodging-houses  and  the  pauper  class,  a connection 
not  to  be  wondered  at.  But  the  extent  of  this  connection  is 
remarkable.  The  books  of  the  relieving  officer  in  a Central 
London  Union  show  that  out  of  1518  persons  admitted  to 
the  workhouse  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1889,  no  less 
than  746  came  direct  from  common  lodging-houses,  only  16 
came  from  houses  where  lodgers  are  taken  in  but  which  are 
not  registered,  296  from  casual  wards  as  homeless  persons, 
and  only  460  from  private  houses.  A similar  examination 
of  the  books  of  an  East  End  Union  during  four  months 
ending  February  18th,  1890,  shows  that  out  of  26o4 
persons,  1073  were  from  common  lodging-houses ; and  in 
a West  End  Union,  out  of  1065  admitted,  616  came  directly 
from  these  houses. 

The  common  lodging-houses  for  females  only  would 
appear  to  be  almost  entirely  occupied  by  women  of  the 
lowest  class — thieves,  prostitutes,  and  beggars,  with  a very 
small  proportion  of  casual  earners  such  as  crossing-sweepers, 
basket-hawkers,  charwomen,  and,  in  the  Notting  Hill 
district,  washerwomen.  With  regard  to  the  houses  for 
“ married  couples  ” the  less  said  the  better — there  may  be 
exceptions,  but  for  the  most  part  they  are  simply  houses  of 
accommodation,  and  a source  of  contamination  and  degra- 
dation to  the  districts  in  which  they  are  to  be  found ; only 
to  be  tolerated  in  so  far  as,  or  so  long  as,  their  suppression 
might  encourage  still  worse  developments  and  exhibitions 
of  vice.  In  considering  the  worst  of  the  common  lodging- 
houses,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  streets  of 
“ furnished  apartments  ” provide  a still  lower  depth,  and 
that  any  shelter  vice  may  seek  is  better  than  that  open 
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depravity  of  tlie  streets,  of  which  we  frequently  have  such 
fearful  revelations. 

In  common  lodging-houses  social  distinctions  are  recog- 
nized and  even  rigidly  adhered  to.  The  class  divisions  in 
this  lowest  society  follow  much  the  same  lines  as  are  to  he 
found  in  the  world  outside.  Though  bearing  all  alike  the 
stamp  of  poverty  and  suffering,  the  one  as  often  as  the 
other  under  the  misfortune  of  detected  crime,  a man  of 
education  or  literary  attainments  will  hold  himself  far 
above  the  casual  labourer  or  handicraftsman,  and  a broken- 
down  clerk  or  shop-assistant  would  hesitate  to  frequent 
the  company  of  common  beggars. 

Among  the  better  educated  section  of  the  class,  the 
employment  of  addressing  envelopes  and  circulars  affords 
a means  of  living.  This  is  the  only  form  of  employment 
carried  on  in  the  common  lodging-houses  (unless  indeed 
the  lucrative  occupation  of  begging-letter  writing,  of  which 
there  is  no  end,  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  em- 
ployment), and  a large  number  of  men,  amounting  to 
some  hundreds,  are  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  better 
houses  in  St.  Giles’s  and  Whitechapel,  thus  engaged.  By 
applying  to  one  of  the  several  large  firms  of  envelope 
addressers,  any  man  of  sufficient  education  who  presents 
a fairly  respectable  appearance  can,  as  occasion  serves, 
obtain  his  share  of  the  work.  A list  of  addresses  is 
handed  to  him  with  a corresponding  number  of  envelopes 
or  wrappers.  These  are  taken  to  the  writing  room  pro- 
vided at  some  of  the  better-class  houses  and  there 
addressed.  The  pay  is  usually  3s  per  1000 ; but  under  a 
process  of  competition,  following  the  accustomed  methods 
of  “ sweating,”  this  rate  may,  when  work  is  slack,  be 
reduced  to  2s  6d  or  even  2s.  This  employment,  as  may  be 
supposed,  is  irregular  and  precarious,  being  most  active 
at  election  times.  When  pressure  occurs  the  work  may 
continue  all  night. 
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The  keepers  of  the  low-class  common  lodging-houses  can 
only  be  said  to  match  the  occupants.  They,  or  rather  their 
deputies,  are  too  often  men  and  women  of  the  lowest  grade 
whose  ideas  of  morality  and  conduct  are  exceedingly 
elastic — nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  for  any  householder 
can  register  his  house  as  a common  lodging-house  provided 
he  complies  with  the  statutory  regulations.  The  certificate 
of  character  which  may  be  demanded,  signed  by  three 
inhabitant  householders  of  the  parish,  is  not  difficult  to 
obtain  and  is  obviously  of  little  value.  Moreover  it  does 
not  touch,  except  indirectly,  upon  the  character  of  the 
deputy,  the  man  with  whom  in  most  cases  the  actual 
management  rests.* 

Reform  in  respect  of  the  conditions  under  which  these 
houses  are  registered  is  much  needed,  and  it  is  to  be 
desired  that  the  provisions  of  the  Statutes  with  regard  to 
harbouring  thieves  or  reputed  thieves,  and  the  exercise  of 
surveillance  over  known  tramps  and  vagrants,  could  be 
more  uniformly  and  firmly  enforced,  as  also  the  regulations 
against  overcrowding. f Such  reform  should  be  in  the 
direction  of  a more  efficient  and  careful  selection  of  those 
who  are  registered  as  keepers,  and  should  be  extended 
to  their  deputies.  Provision,  too,  should  be  made  on  the 
plan  adopted  in  Glasgow,  and  in  some  model  common 
lodging-houses  in  London,  for  the  presence  of  “ warders/’ 
or  responsible  persons  to  maintain  order  and  decency  at 
night,  or  when  the  houses  are  crowded.  Especial  regard 
also  should  be  had  to  construction  and  means  of  exit. 
Many  of  these  houses  are  existing  side  by  side  with  one 
another  or  in  close  contiguity;  and  ample  facilities  exist 

* An  instance  has  recently  occurred  of  a respectable  man  giving  up  a 
well-paid  situation  as  keeper  of  a model  lodging-house,  owing  to  the  disgust- 
ing habits  of  some  of  the  inmates. 

f Spare  bedding  is  too  often  available  for  a “shake  down”  on  the  floor 
after  the  inspector’s  rounds. 
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for  communication  between  tliem  at  the  backs,  or  in 
some  instances,  certainly  not  long  since,  even  if  they  no 
longer  exist,  by  underground  passages.  If  any  individual 
is  “ wanted  ” by  the  police,  word  is  rapidly  passed  from 
house  to  house,  and  it  is  a simple  matter  to  elude  pursuit. 
A rabbit  tracked  through  the  intricate  windings  of  his 
“bury”  has  less  chance  of  escape  from  a ferret,  than  a 
criminal  from  the  hands  of  an  officer  of  justice,  when 
once  he  has  found  refuge  in  certain  streets  where  these 
houses  lie  thick. 

It  will  have  been  seen  that  the  St.  Giles’s  district  of 
Central  London  is  one  of  the  principal  centres  of  common 
lodging-house  life,  and  during  the  last  four  years  the 
St.  Giles’s  Charity  Organization  Committee  have  had  under 
consideration  no  less  than  255  cases  of  people  frequenting 
them;  157  of  the  number  were  actually  living  in  these 
houses  at  the  time,  and  either  applied  for  assistance  on 
their  own  initiative  or  were  sent  by  charitable  people  and 
invited  to  tell  their  story.  The  remaining  98,  who  nearly 
all  admitted  that  they  had  habitually  lived  in  common 
lodging-houses,  were  selected  from  St.  Giles’s  casual  ward 
as,  pvwicL  facie,  capable  of  being  assisted.  This  took  place 
immediately  after  the  Trafalgar  Square  excitement  (of 
which  the  story  is  told  in  the  next  chapter),  when  the 
current  chances  of  charitable  relief  seem  to  have  attracted 
into  the  casual  wards  many  of  the  class  usually  inhabiting 
common  lodging-houses.  Though  facts  regarding  people 
of  this  description  are  exceedingly  hard  to  ascertain  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy,  the  notes  of  cases  recorded  in  the 
office  of  the  committee  make  it  possible  to  give  some  par- 
ticulars of  them,  and  they  present  a sad  picture  of  misery 
and  hopelessness,  of  vice  and  inability.  Much  trouble  and 
pains  were  expended  in  trying  to  obtain  the  fullest  in- 
formation, as  well  as  endeavouring  to  raise  those  who 
appeared  capable  of  being  helped  to  a condition  of  indepen- 
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dence.  Some  refused  to  give  information  of  any  sort, 
others  gave  an  inaccurate  or  false  account  of  themselves, 
hut  some  freely  disclosed  the  true  story  of  their  lives. 
They  were  all  asked  to  give  names  and  addresses  of 
references — former  employers,  friends,  relatives,  or  anyone 
who  might  be  able  to  give  aid  or  information  as  to  the  past. 
Here,  again,  some  refused  or  gave  false  references,  whilst 
others  genuinely  complied.  An  analysis  of  the  results  will 
throw  some  light  on  the  condition  of  the  class  generally  : 
Of  the  whole  number  (255)  41  refused  to  give  any 
account  of  themselves  or  did  not  accept  the  invitation  to 
come  to  the  office ; 34,  after  giving  a certain  amount  of 
information,  disappeared;  11  gave  false  references;  76 
could  give  no  reference,  or  such  as  they  gave  proved 
worthless ; and  only  in  93  cases  was  any  information  at 
all  valuable  or  trustworthy  to  be  obtained.  Of  these  93, 
so  far  as  information  by  reference  went,  58  had  previously 
borne  a good  character,  while  that  of  the  remainder  was 
doubtful  or  bad.  Of  those  who  had  borne  a good  character, 
28  owed  their  miserable  position  entirely  to  bodily  infirmity; 
14  had  sunk  into  it  for  no  apparent  reason — they  were 
simply  “ rolling  stones  ” ; while  with  regard  to  the  rest  want 
of  energy  and  faults  of  temper  accounted  for  the  position 
of  some,  leaving  only  a very  small  minority  of  cases  where 
slackness  of  work  in  the  particular  trade  followed  could  be 
justly  reckoned  as  the  cause.  Indeed,  very  few  even  alleged 
slackness  or  want  of  work  as  a cause  of  their  distress  until 
this  became  the  question  of  the  day  in  connection  with  the 
Trafalgar  Square  disturbance.  Of  35  bad  or  doubtful 
characters  as  to  whom  information  was  obtained,  9 were 
drunkards,  2 were  thieves,  and  1 woman  was  notoriously 
vicious.  The  128  who  refused  inquiry,  disappeared,  or  gave 
false  references,  must,  we  fear,  most  of  them  be  added 
to  the  total  of  those  whose  antecedents  would  not  bear 
investigation,  making  197  out  of  255. 
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Of  those  who  gave  false  references  or  refused  to  give 
any,  the  information  obtained  was  derived  from  their  own 
statements,  some  of  which  were  no  doubt  worthy  of  credit, 
while  others  contained  no  more  truth  than  it  suited  the 
narrator  to  furnish,  but  whatever  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on 
the  statements  made,  they  may  be  summarized  for  what 
they  are  worth,  and  may  be  of  some  value  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  matters  as  to  which  there  could  be  little  object  in 
deceit  : 


In  235  cases  the  people  stated  that  they  were — 


r Married  men 
Males.  | * Single  men 
l Widowers... 


28 'i 

148  1 206 
30  J 


{Married  women 7l 

Single  women  ...  ...  8 r29 

Widows  14  J 

It  will  be  seen  that  here  is  no  family  life. 

Out  of  228  cases,  in  which  the  ages  varied  from  14  to  66, 
there  were — 

Under  25  41 

Between  25  and  40  ...  ...  104 

,,  40  and  60  .' 74 

Over  60 9 


228 

These  figures,  too,  tell  their  story.  Old  people  seldom 
remain  to  live  this  life.  Before  old  age  is  reached  the 
workhouse  or  infirmary  draws  a veil  over  the  closing  scene, 
for  these  unhappy  victims  of  crime,  vice,  infirmity  or 
misfortune. 

Including  some  of  those  whose  failure  in  life  was  not 
attributable  to  bad  character,  there  were  in  all  204  persons, 

* “ Single  ” meaning  in  the  majority  of  instances  that  they  are,  at  least 
for  the  present,  unencumbered. 
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whose  condition  might  perhaps  be  accounted  for,  as 
follows : — 


Confirmed  loafing  habits  by  preference 

35 

Failure  in  trade — irregularity  of  employment 
Extravagance  or  improvidence  of  those  who 

50 

had  been  originally  quite  well  off 

9 

Drink  

40 

Physical  infirmity  

39 

Mental  incapacity,  inability  to  learn 

6 

Uncontrollable  temper 

2 

Thieves  and  confirmed  beggars  

19 

Young  people  deserted  by  their  relations  ... 

3 

Lunatic 

1 

204 

A prevailing  characteristic  of  most  was  the  love  of  drink, 
but  this  was,  with  but  little  doubt,  engendered  as  often  as 

not  by  the  unhappy  circumstances  of  their 

surroundings, 

and  it  would  hardly  be  fair  to  state  it  as  a primary  cause  of 
failure,  except  in  the  40  cases  where  it  was  distinctly 

ascertained.  In  only  40  cases  was  it  considered  expedient 
to  offer  assistance,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  one-third  of  these 
have  received  any  permanent  benefit.* 

If  such  as  these  are  not  chosen  from  the  best  of  those 
who  inhabit  common  lodging-houses,  neither  do  they 
fully  represent  the  worst  or  most  hopeless  cases,  for 

* It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  during  four  years  from  1886  to  1889,  the 
Whitechapel  Committee  of  the  C.O.S.  dealt  with  just  200  applicants  from 
common  lodging-houses,  with  the  following  results  : — 


Deferred  to  the  Poor  Law,  ineligible  or  undeserving 

124 

Withdrawn  

...  ... 

35 

Deported  upon  only 

•••  •••  ... 

4 

Deferred  to  other  agencies  ... 

•••  ... 

6 

Assisted  in  various  ways 

...  ... 

31 

200 

During  a similar  period  the  St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square,  Committee  dealt 
with  162  applicants  of  a similar  kind,  of  which  there  were — 

Assisted  24 

Not  assisted 138 

Of  these  26  were  old  soldiers,  and  107  were  confirmed  beggars. 
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criminals  seek  aid  by  more  direct  means,  and  thoso  whose 
cases  will  not  bear  investigation  soon  learn  the  uselessness 
of  any  application,  and  pass  the  word  to  their  friends  that 
“ it’s  no  use  telling  lies  to  the  like  of  them,  they  re  sure  to 
find  you  out.” 

On  the  whole,  it  must  be  said  that  the  typical  inhabitants 
of  an  ordinary  common  lodging-house  belong  to  the 
lowest  scale  of  humanity.  Happily  their  numbers  are 
small  compared  to  the  whole  population,  but  that  they 
have  recently  increased  seems  undeniable,  and  a fact  which 
raises  serious  questions.  The  increase  was  very  marked  in 
1888-9,  and  the  police  returns  lately  issued  show  a still 
further  increase. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  multiplication  of  this  unsatis- 
factory class  in  London  has  been  accompanied  by  an 
increase  in  that  form  of  charity  which  supplies  free  food 
and  shelter  without  discrimination.  To  say  that  this  class 
is  brought  into  existence  by  unwise  or  ill-regulated  charity 
would  be  too  much.  The  roots  undoubtedly  lie  deeper, 
and  more  complicated  causes  are  involved.  But  that  such 
charity  concentrates  and  aggravates  the  evil  who  can  doubt  ? 


CHAPTER  IV. 

HOMELESS  MEN.* 


The  homeless  class,  whether  casual  workers  or  vagrants, 
seem  to  have  been  the  source  of  as  much  anxiety  to  our 
forefathers  as  to  ourselves.  There  are  in  every  generation 
those  who,  without  any  other  special  defect  of  character, 
have  a roving  disposition  and  a general  distaste  for  a quiet 
regular  life  or  regular  employment,  be  it  brain  work  or 
manual  labour.  Though,  at  the  outset,  not  necessarily 
either  lazy  or  at  all  worthless,  such  men  are  apt  to  drift  into 
idle  ways.  The  good  intentions  which  may  cause  them  to 
work,  even  vehemently,  for  a time,  will  not  suffice  to 
maintain  that  life  of  steady,  unbroken,  laborious  routine 
which  is  demanded  of  those  who  would  succeed.  Failure  is 
dubbed  bad  luck,  habits  of  idleness  follow  in  natural  course, 
and  at  last  these  men  become  industrially,  if  not  morally, 
worthless.  In  every  generation,  too,  we  find  the  race  of 
“ sturdy  vagabonds  and  valiant  beggars >}  ready  to  beg, 
borrow,  and  perhaps  steal,  rather  than  to  work  for  their 
livelihood.  These  two  classes,  with  the  addition  of  those 
who  from  illness,  infiiunity,  age,  incompetence  or  misfortune, 
are  thrown  out  of  employment,  are  the  sources  whence 
homeless  men  are  drawn. 

These  men,  of  whom  there  are  always  a large  number  in 
London,  with  some  women  and  a few  children,  are  closely 
associated  with  the  dwellers  in  common  lodging-houses  and 
occasionally  sojourn  there,  or  elsewhere  in  the  poorest 
quarters  of  the  Metropolis,  when  their  funds  permit  this 
escape  from  the  cold  comfort  of  the  embankment  or  the 

* This  paper  refers  to  men  only.  The  number  of  homeless  women  apart 
from  those  who  come  under  the  operation  of  Eescue  Societies  is  comparatively 
small. 
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parks,  the  shelter  of  an  archway,  or  hospitality  of  some 
open  staircase,  or  from  the  regulations  of  night  refuge  and 
casual  ward.  They  are  not  hopeful  subjects ; not  easy  to 
raise  out  of  this  existence  when  they  have  once  settled  down 
to  it. 

Our  ancestors  took  a severe  view  of  vagrants  of  this 
description,  and  their  presence  doubtless  at  times  threatened 
to  become  a serious  social  danger.  In  the  reigns  of  the 
Tudors  the  desire  to  put  an  end  to  the  vagrant  difficulty  is 
attested  by  the  passing  of  Act  after  Act ; the  Tudor  efforts 
culminating  in  the  famous  43rd  Elizabeth,  reported  to  owe 
the  outlines  of  its  plan  to  the  genius  of  Lord  Bacon.  But 
even  his  interference  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  done  much, 
and  succeeding  generations  continued  to  legislate;  planning, 
hoping  and  failing  with  depressing  regularity.  It  is  note- 
worthy how  each  in  turn  imagined  that  the  fresh  laws 
enacted  would  entirely  suppress  the  evils  at  which  they 
were  aimed.  Nevertheless,  the  evils  still  remain.  By  the 
formation  of  casual  wards  in  1864-5  it  was  no  doubt  hoped 
that  the  dream  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  of  1834 
would  be  at  last  fulfilled  and  that  “ the  assurance  that  no 
one  need  perish  from  want  would  repress  the  vagrant  and 
mendicant  by  disarming  them  of  their  weapon — the  plea  of 
impending  starvation.”  How  remote  is  the  realization  of 
this  dream  needs  no  telling. 

The  numbers  of  those  resorting  to  casual  wards  apparently 
varies  in  different  districts  according  to  the  terms  of 
relief; — the  period  of  enforced  detention,  the  task  of  work, 
or  the  convenience  or  inconvenience  of  the  hours  of  dis- 
charge ; — all  of  which  depend  to  some  extent  upon  the 
decision  of  the  local  officials. 

The  dread  of  the  unknown  made  the  bath  formerly  a 
terror  to  the  sturdiest  vagabond  ; now  familiarity  has  pro- 
duced liking  rather  than  contempt.  In  winter,  the  bath, 
which  is  heated  to  the  taste  of  the  bather,  is  appreciated  for 
its  warmth,  in  summer  for  its  cleansing  properties.  Skilly, 
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too,  is  an  attraction  in  tlie  cold  weather.  Skilly  for  break- 
fast and  supper,  and  the  bath  on  admission,  are  now  univer- 
sal in  the  casual  wards  of  London  ; though  there  are  many 
other  points  in  which  the  regulations  vary.  Oakum  picking 
is  usually  preferred  by  the  casual  to  stone  breaking,  the 
associated  wards  to  the  cellular  system,  and  the  experi- 
enced vagrant  will  wend  his  way  to  the  places  where 
he  expects  pea  soup  for  dinner  rather  than  to  those 
wards  in  which  bread  and  cheese  constitute  the  bill  of 
fare.  Beggars  will  ever  be  choosers  if  they  can.  If  in  any 
district  the  regulations  are  exceptionally  strict,  these  arc 
thought  to  bear  hardly  upon  the  unfortunate  and  deserving, 
and  a demand  arises  for  a kinder  regime  such  as  philanthro- 
pic refuges  and  night  shelters  usually  provide.  With  free 
lodgings  and,  even  in  the  most  frugal  of  the  refuges,  a good 
hunch  of  bread,  to  which  in  some  cases  is  added  whatever 
else  by  way  of  food  the  man  can  bring  in,  with  few  ques- 
tions asked,  and  with  the  hope  of  further  charitable  assis- 
tance, it  is  not  surprising  that  some  of  the  refuges  should 
present  no  statistics  beyond  the  report  “ we  are  always  full.” 
“What,  do  work  for  my  breakfast ! No,  thank  you  ! I can 
get  it  without  that,”  exclaimed  a sturdy  vagabond  who 
applied  to  me  for  money  to  get  a night’s  lodging,  and  to 
whom  I had  suggested  the  casual  ward.  He  professed  to 
have  come  up  from  the  country  to  London  to  look  for 
work.  Indeed,  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  considerable 
inducement  is  offered  to  a very  worthless  class  to  come 
where  so  much  provision  is  made  for  them,  Avliile  even 
those  disposed  to  work  are  tempted  to  return  regularly 
to  London  as  to  a parent’s  roof  after  any  temporary  job 
elsewhere.  For  instance,  a man  I know  had  been  in  a 
refuge  in  London,  and  from  there  had  obtained  work  in 
Wales.  This  job  finished,  instead  of  seeking  fresh  work 
in  the  country,  or  finding  none  to  his  hand,  he  came  straight 
back  to  London,  spending  on  his  fare  a large  part  of  his 
earnings,  and  applied  for  re-admission  at  the  refuge. 
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Another,  an  emigrant  to  Australia,  falling  out  of  work  there, 
contrived  to  return,  and  straightway  repaired  to  the  refuge 
which  had  sent  him  out. 

What  manner  of  men  are  they  to  whom  the  night  refuge, 
or  casual  ward,  opens  its  doors  ? Let  us  test  them  by 
sample.  From  September,  1888,  to  September,  1889,  268 
homeless  men  came  before  the  St.  James’s  Committee  of 
the  Charity  Organization  Society,  sent  chiefly  from  the  Ham 
Yard  Hospice— a refuge  under  careful  management,  where 
the  rule  is  adopted  of  insisting  upon  investigation  in  every 
case.  It  is  not  an  “ average  sample  drawn  from  the  bulk,” 
but  itself  a selection  of  the  better  material  to  be  found 
amongst  this  class.  The  regulations  of  any  refuge  become 
known;  those  who  shrink  from  investigation,  or,  more 
simply,  do  not  care  to  waste  their  time  by  going  where 
nothing  is  to  be  got,  keep  away.  Amongst  those  who  do 
come,  some  refuse  from  the  first  to  give  any  information, 
and  so  drop  out  of  the  list,  while  others  decline  to  submit 
to  the  preliminary  conditions.  Nor  is  the  information  ob- 
tained about  these  naturally  selected  cases,  either  complete 
or  altogether  trustworthy.  It  must  be  taken  for  whatever 
its  value  may  be.  Willingness  to  submit  to  investigation 
is  not  always  the  jprimci  facie  evidence  in  a man  s favour 
which  it  is  often  imagined  to  be,  as  men  will  often  give 
references  well  knowing  them  to  be  false  or  unsatisfactory  ; 
they  take  their  chance.  Nor  is  refusal  to  answer  questions 
in  every  instance  as  adverse  a sign  as  might  appear — a fact 
which  only  adds  to  the  confusion.  Another  difficulty  is 
looseness  about  names,  not  necessarily  with  intent  to 
mislead,  but  obviously  very  misleading. 

Such  as  it  is,  here  is  the  information  in  regard  to  these 
286  men : — 

(1.)  As  to  Character. 


Good  character 

CO 

Indifferent  or  fair  

146 

None,  doubtful  or  bad 

80 

Among  those  accounted  bad,  drink  or  gambling  will  be  in 
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most  cases  the  causa  malorum.  On  the  whole,  considering 
how  hard  it  is  for  “ an  empty  sack  to  stand  upright,”  and 
how  apt  character  is  to  wither  under  investigation,  these 
figures  seem  rather  favourable  and  so  far  as  they  go  indicate 
that  these  unfortunate  men  may  possibly  have  been,  at  the 
outset,  no  worse  morally  than  those  who  succeed. 


(2.)  As  to  Employment. 
Claiming  some  profession  or  trade 

Skilled  labourers  or  artisans  

Unskilled  labourers  

No  particulars  (except  that  of  these,  three  were 
just  out  of  prison.) 


50\ 

95 

130  - 


286 


11 


It  is  not  easy  to  draw  any  very  definite  conclusions  from 
such  data,  but  the  large  proportion  claiming  a profession  or 
trade  (by  trade  is  here  meant  buying  and  selling)  is  remark- 
able, and  may  perhaps  be  taken  to  support  the  view  that 
want  of  mental  capacity  or  of  steadiness  of  character  are 
the  ruling  causes  of  misfortune,  for  where  most  of  anything 
is  demanded  there  will  the  lack  of  it  be  most  seriously  felt. 


(3  ) As  to  Age. 


From  20  to  25  years 

... 

55\ 

,,  25  ,,  40  » 

... 

... 

...  138 

0 

0 

0 

... 

74 

286 

Over  60 

... 

... 

5 

No  age  given 

... 

...  14; 

The  limit  of  age  at  the  Hospice  was  sixty,  which  accounts 
for  the  small  number  over  this  age.  Little  reliance  can 
usually  be  placed  on  statements  of  age,  but,  beyond  the 
desire  of  a man  who  was  otherwise  ineligible  to  pass  himself 
as  below  sixty,  there  seems  no  reason  for  falsification,  and 
the  large  proportion  of  these  men  in  the  vigorous  years  of  life 
is  notable.  The  explanation  probably  lies  in  the  extent  to 
which  this  class,  as  it  ages,  settles  down  to  workhouse  life.* 


* If  the  proportion  of  ages  had  been  as  in  the  population  generally  they 
would  have  stood  as  follows  : — 

20  to  25  56"! 

25  „ 40  116  -267 

40  „ CO  95l 
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(4.)  As  to  Marriage. 


Single 

• • • 

... 

...  191' 

Married  1 

Widowers! 

• • • 

• •• 

60 

No  particulars 

• •• 

• •• 

...  35, 

Though  marriage  is  undoubtedly  to  some  extent  connected 
with  success,  it  is  too  much  to  suppose  that  these  figures 
are  correct.  The  proportion  of  those  who  are  not  and  never 
have  been  married  is  unreasonable.  It  seems  that  married 
men  in  trouble  will  very  often  deny  wife  and  children  for 
the  time. 


(5.)  As  to  Birthplace. 


Londoners 

62^ 

Other  parts  of  England  

...  134 

Scotch  

17 

Irish 

18 

Continental  foreigners  ...  

15 

Americans 

5 

Indian  or  West  Indian  

7 

No  particulars  

28_ 

Homeless  men  are  naturally  wanderers.  The  proportion 
of  Londoners  shown  here  is  possibly  above  what  might 
ordinarily  be  expected  in  night  refuges ; many  being  at 
the  time  attracted  from  the  regular  population  of  the 
common  lodging-houses  into  night  shelters  or  the  casual 
wards  by  exceptional  chances  of  becoming  in  this  way 
eligible  for  other  forms  of  charitable  relief.* 

Figures  such  as  these  are  not  enough  in  themselves  to 
take  us  very  far,  but  to  anyone  who  has  tried  to  help  men 
of  this  class  to  find  work  and  so  retrieve  their  position,  they 
suggest  a good  deal,  and  some  general  conclusions  may  bo 
reached. 

There  are  doubtless  some  good  working  men  found  on 
tramp  who  only  need  the  opportunity  of  work  to  do  well, 

* There  seems  to  be  a consensus  of  opinion  among  those  who  have  to  clo 
with  homeless  people  that  the  countrymen  are  more  readily  employed  in 
London  for  unskilled  labour  than  the  Londoners ; and  that  thus  the 
immigration  of  the  countryman  often  makes  the  Londoner  homeless  by 
superseding  him. 
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but  such  individuals  usually  can  and  do  " put  themselves  to 
labour”  and  trouble  no  one.  Of  those  who  fail  to  do  this 
there  are  some — there  may  perhaps  be  many — who  are 
respectable  and  willing  to  work,  but  lacking  energy  and 
“ backbone,”  can  neither  “ go  ” nor  “ stay,”  neither  get 
work  nor  keep  it ; and  on  such  the  habit  of  a vagrant  life 
grows.  These  can  be  helped  by  the  strong  hand  of  true 
friendship,  but  not  I believe  in  any  other  way.  Here  is  an 
instance  : — -A.  man  out  of  the  St.  Giles  s casual  ward  was 
assisted  to  obtain  work  at  a carriage  builder’s.  F or  eighteen 
months  it  was  never  known  when  he  took  his  wages  on 
Saturday,  whether  he  would  come  to  work  again  on  the 
Monday,  and  it  was  only  by  the  unwearied  efforts  of  a fellow- 
workman,  through  whose  aid  the  work  had  been  found,  that 
he  was  induced  to  stick  to  his  place.  The  man  has  literally 
been  “ dragged  up”  into  regular  work.  'When  he  did  not 
appear,  his  friend  would  go  to  fetch  him,  and  only  after  two 
years  of  this  moral  suasion,  can  it  be  reported  that  the  man 
11  is  getting  sensible”  ; he  has  taken  a room  of  his  own  and 
is  trying  to  be  “a  bit  respectable.”  Of  such  efforts  we  have 
rarely  any  record;  such  help  from  the  strong  to  the  weak 
may  be  often  given,  but  its  action  will  generally  lie  outside 
of  any  society  for  the  relief  of  distress.  It  will  be  given  to 
those  who  receive  it  by  their  intimates,  those  of  theii  own 
class,  their  working  fellows. 

Somewhat  lower  in  the  scale,  morally,  aie  those  Aiho, 
easy  going*  and  indolent,  manage  in  some  way  to  evade  the 
pressure  that  drives  others  to  labour.  They  may  be  capable 
enough.  Their  ideal  is  ,f  to  have  a good  master  ” in  whose 
pleasant  service  athey  would  eat  and  drink  of  the  best  and 
no  work  would  they  do.” 

Then  there  are  those  who  are  “ willing  to  do  anything  ” 
and  can  do  nothing ; and  saddest  of  all  the  men  who  can  do 
just  one  thing  and  that  a thing  no  longer  wanted.  For 
example  I know  a man,  with  a wife  and  family,  who  had 
regular  employment  at  one  factory  for  twelve  years  in 
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folding  paper  for  packets  of  black  lead.  Machinery  for 
this  purpose  was  invented  to  wliicli  a boy  could  attend. 
The  naan  was  thrown  out  of  his  employment,  and  though 
still  only  twenty-eight  could  not  adapt  himself  to  other 
work.  He  has  fallen  into  the  ranks  of  the  casual  painters 
and  has  never  had  regular  work  since.  In  busy  times  he 
helps  to  lay  on  paint  which  he  does  not  know  how  to  mix, 
and  in  slack  times  does  nothing. 

For  such  as  these  there  is  the  casual  labour  market  with 
its  painful  friction — a market  of  which  the  convenience  to 
the  hirer  depends  on  the  extent  of  its  unemployed  margin; 
on  the  readiness,  that  is,  with  which  “ a man  ” can  be 
produced  at  a moment’s  notice  to  perform  some  chance 
service  for  sixpence  or  a shilling;  or  to  take  a day’s 
work,  or  a week’s  work,  or  work  for  the  season,  as  the 
case  may  be ; and,  service  rendered,  pass  quietly  out  of 
sight.* 

Casual  labour  plays  no  small  part  in  the  life  of  a great 
city.  We  have  seen  it  at  the  docks  and  at  the  market,  and 
besides  this  the  amount  required  at  the  West  End  during 
the  London  season  is  very  great  indeed.  It  is  not  only  at 
the  large  firms,  shops,  hotels,  clubs  and  theatres  that  extra 
hands  are  employed,  but  the  impetus  in  every  trade  during 
the  season  carries  the  work  downward,  so  to  speak,  in 
every  branch,  and  in  May  and  June  many  men  with  little 
skill  and  with  short  and  indifferent  characters,  or  with 
none  at  all,  find  it  easy  in  London  to  obtain  employment  in 
various  ways.  The  exhibitions,  of  which  every  year  lately 


* If  work  of  this  sort  be  “ found  ” for  anyone,  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
displace  some  other  and  perhaps  worthier  man.  I remember  a case  in  which 
an  applicant  for  assistance  was  thrown  out  of  employment  with  a firm  for 
whom  he  had  worked  for  five  or  six  years,  to  make  room  for  a man  specially 
recommended  by  an  important  client.  Moreover,  “ finding  work  ” for  anyone 
is  apt  to  be  a sisyphean  task.  When  the  job  is  finished,  back  comes  the  man 
expecting  more  from  the  same  source.  The  lesson  of  self-reliance  is  never 
learnt,  the  “rolling  stone”  only  rolls  the  more  for  your  interference. 
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lias  had  at  least  one,  have  been  a fruitful  source  of  chance 
work.  Besides  the  numbers  of  attendants,  porters,  waiters, 
&c.,  the  Roman  Coliseum  at  the  Italian  Exhibition  and  the 
battle-scenes  of  the  Irish  have  alone  employed  some 
hundreds  of  men  while  the  representations  lasted.  The 
Gladiator  of  ancient  Rome,  could  he  have  seen  the  travesty 
of  his  dying  ag’onies,  would  probably  fail  to  sympathize 
with  the  sufferings  of  his  poor  imitator,  who  when  the 
weather  was  wet  must  lie  prostrate  on  the  damp  ground 
till  the  time  arrived  for  carrying  from  the  arena  the  dead 
body  of  the  man  he  was  trying  to  represent. 

Whether  the  casual  labour  of  the  West  End  which  hangs 
upon  the  skirts  of  wealth  and  ministers  to  luxury  is  an 
increasing  element  in  London  life,  and  whether  the  supply 
of  such  labour  causes  the  demand  for  it  or  the  demand  the 
supply,  may  be  hard  to  say.  Increasing  or  not,  and  what- 
ever its  genesis,  the  thing  is  unwholesome  and  there  is  sadly 
too  much  of  it. 

Among  the  saddest  cases  of  those  who  look  to  casual 
labour  are  discharged  soldiers,  army  reserve  men;  and 
their  number  seems  to  be  steadily  on  the  increase.  In  a 
report  drawn  up  in  1887  it  is  stated  that,  out  of  293 
homeless  men  who  came  before  the  St.  James’s  Committee 
in  twelve  months,  25  had  been  soldiers.  In  1889  the 
returns  show  77  out  of  286,  and  of  these  /7  twenty  stated 
that  they  had  had  no  work  since  they  left  the  army.  At  the 
refuges  army  pensioners  are  most  frequently  found  towards 
the  end  of  the  quarter ; on  receipt  of  their  pension  money 
they  leave.  After  this  is  expended  they  may  manage  to 
exist  on  casual  labour  till  towards  the  end  of  the  next 
quarter,  when  they  may  again  not  know  where  to  lay  their 
heads.  Of  these  77  soldiers,  thirty-six  had  left  the  army 
with  distinctly  good  characters.  There  are  few  things  more 
dispiriting  than  to  watch  the  deterioration  which  befalls 
many  of  these  soldiers,  some  of  them  quite  young  men  still, 
often  under  thirty,  with  good  conduct  badges  and  good 
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discharges,  wlio,  from  having  no  settled  employment,  and 
missing  the  accustomed  control,  gradually  become  more  and 
more  demoralized  by  the  irregular  life  they  lead.  The 
deferred  pay  of  £15  to  £35  they  seem  to  think  will  last 
for  ever,  and  until  it  is  gone,  often  make  no  effort  at  all  for 
the  future.  Realizing  at  last  the  hard  facts  of  life  for  such 
as  they,  many  of  them  feel  bitter  regret  at  having  left  the 
army  and  would  fain  re-enlist  if  they  could. 

The  cases  we  have  described  have  been  hitherto  such  as 
are  more  or  less  able  and  willing  to  work,  but  among  the 
homeless  there  are  still  more  difficult  subjects.  There  are 
those  who  are  disabled  or  incapacitated  for  labour  by  age 
or  bodily  or  mental  infirmity  j for  whom,  if  relatives  or 
friends  do  not  intervene,  there  is  ultimately  no  resource  but 
the  workhouse.  Finally  there  are  the  “ sturdy  vagabonds 
who,  with  the  aid  of  irregular  chance  jobs,  lean  permanently 
on  charitable  assistance,  the  “valiant  beggars”  who  subsist 
for  the  most  part  on  the  alms  they  collect  from  the  charity 
of  the  public. 

Here  as  with  the  casual  workers  we  encounter  a law  of 
supply  and  demand,  and  again  we  do  not  know  which 
evokes  the  other,  the  beggars  or  the  charity ; and  again 
we  can  safely  say  that  the  relation,  whatever  its  origin,  is 
very  unwholesome,  and  that  there  is  far  too  much  of  it. 

It  is,  however,  an  easy  matter  to  lay  down  principles 
and  make  classifications.  The  difficulty  as  usual  lies  in 
applying  them.  Who  are  the  incapable  ? who  the 
worthless?  How  can  you  safeguard  charity  from  fraud 
and  yet  leave  it  one  spark  of  generosity  ? How  work  on 
the  “ general  lines  of  well-considered  principle  ” and  not 
destroy  spontaneity  ? The  quality  of  charity,  like  mercy, 
“is  not  strained.”  One  thing,  however,  we  may  say. 
There  should  be  no  careless  giving.  Let  those  who  give 
awake  to  the  responsibilities  involved,  and  if  they  decline 
to  accept  the  somewhat  hard  lines  of  thought-out  principle, 
let  them  honestly  seek  their  own  experience.  When  they 
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give,  let  them,  give  sufficiently,  and  watch  the  consequences 
of  every  gift. 

The  question  who  are  the  homeless  and  what  can  be  done 
for  them,  has  been  pressed  upon  our  consideration  by  a 
recent  rapid  increase  in  their  numbers.  The  subjoined  table 
gives  the  numbers  admitted  to  the  casual  wards  in  London 
year  by  year,  since  1882. 


Total 

admissions. 

Average 
no.  of 
admissions 
per  night. 

Average 
no.  of 
inmates 
per  night. 

1882 

294,960 

808* 

814 

1S83 

125,906 

345 

482 

1884 

116,132 

319 

510 

1885 

109,943 

301 

580 

1886 

108,293 

297 

573 

1887 

141,733 

388f 

738 

1888 

241,958 

663f 

1136 

1889 

182,299 

500 

960 

1890 

154,507 

There  is  now  accommodation  in  the  casual  wards  for 
about  1800  (1200  men  and  600  women  and  children).  On 
March  4th,  1888,  the  highest  point  was  touched,  when 
1383  vagrants  were  received.  In  the  refuges  there  is 
accommodation  for  about  1250  persons.  None  of  the 
refuges  are  often  full;  the  largest  has  not  been  full  for 
many  years. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  year  1886  was  one  of  great 
trade  depression,  and  that  its  winter  was  marked  by  serious 
distress  among  the  poor  of  London.  The  Lord  Mayor  called 
for  aid,  and  £80,000  was  subscribed  and  distributed  with 
most  demoralizing  effect.  The  fund  served  but  to  attract 
the  worthless  and  unnerve  the  struggling  poor,  while  it 
mocked  both  by  its  insufficiency. 

* This  was  the  year  in  which  the  Act  providing  for  stricter  detention 
was  passed  ; but  practically  it  did  not  come  into  operation  until  the  following 
year. 

f The  autumn  of  1887,  and  winter  of  1887-8,  was  the  Trafalgar  Square 
period. 
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In  1887  trade  did  not  improve,  but  as  tlie  year  wore  on, 
less  food  and  money  were  given.  It  was  the  year  of  the 
Queen’s  Jubilee,  remarkable  for  its  long  spell  of  splendi 
summer  weather.  The  “ unemployed”  were  very  numerous, 
and  more  than  ever  habituated  to  idleness.  The  fine  weathei 
made  camping-out  pleasant  rather  than  otherwise,  and 
Trafalgar  Square  and  St.  James’s  Park  were  occupied 
nightly ; the  police  stepped  among  the  sleeping  groups  ; 
nothing  was  thought  of  it.  The  cost  of  the  “ doss  was 
saved,  while  a little  money  went  a long  way,  for  food  was 
at  its  cheapest. 

When  October  came,  the  weather  changed  suddenly,  and 
the  nights  were  frosty.  But  already  camping-out  had  grown 
into  a habit,  and  the  expense  of  the  night’s  lodging  had 
been  dropped  out  of  the  budget.  The  poor  folk  still  slept 
out,  and  were  content  to  lie  with  only  a newspaper  between 
them  and  the  cold  stones.  This  state  of  things  attracted 
attention.  The  newspapers  published  accounts  of  it,  and 
the  public  imagination  was  aroused.  Here  at  any  rate  was 
genuine  distress.  Some  charitable  agencies  distributed 
tickets  for  food  or  lodging,  others  the  food  itself,  taking 
cart-loads  of  bread  into  the  Square.  An  American  is 
reported  to  have  scrambled  loose  silver  amongst  the  crowd. 

Under  such  stimulus  the  trouble  grew  worse,  and  again, 
as  was  the  case  with  the  Mansion  House  Fund,  the  organized 
societies  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  had  to  push  to  the  front 
and  seek  to  deal  with  the  distress  and  prevent  the  disorder 
which  threatened  as  the  result  of  its  unregulated  relief. 
Under  their  influence  the  mistake  of  1886  was  not  repeated, 
but  at  the  same  time  more  rather  than  less  was  given,  and 
we  see  in  the  swollen  numbers  of  those  who  were  admitted 
to  the  casual  wards  evidence,  according  to  the  point  of  view 
taken,  either  of  the  sad  need  of  such  provision  or  of  its 
baneful  influence. 

It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  the  more  provision  is  made 
for  the  relief  of  this  class,  unless  it  be  done  with  judg- 
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ment,  the  greater  will  their  numbers  be.  For  whilst  a 
man  of  simple  vagabond  habits  is  enabled  to  pass  on  from 
casual  ward  to  refuge,  and  from  one  refuge  to  another 
duiing  the  winter,  and  to  live  by  a few  chance  jobs  of  work 
in  the  summer,  he  will  make  no  effort  to  improve;  he  is 
content  with  his  position  in  life. 

To  deal  with  this  difficulty  it  would  seem  to  be  essential 
that  there  should  be  co-operation  and  communication  be- 
tween refuge  and  refuge,  and  between  them  and  the  work- 
houses  and  casual  wards,  and  if  possible  a common  basis 
of  action.  To  differentiate  the  treatment  of  those  who 
apply  for  aid,  according  to  their  character  and  the  circum- 
stances of  their  case,  is  the  object  to  be  aimed  at.  The 
State  can  treat  the  sick  differently  from  the  rest,  and 
make  distinctions  according  to  age  ; it  might  perhaps  go 
further  in  suiting  the  relief  to  the  case  relieved ; but  its 
rules  must  be  in  effect  deterrent  and  its  action  can  do  but 
little  in  so  lifting  up  the  fallen  that  they  may  be  able  to 
walk  once  more  amongst  independent  men;  nor  can  its 
machinery  be  well  adapted  for  giving  temporary  relief  in 
such  a way  as  to  prevent  a fall  or  tide  over  a time  of  diffi- 
culty. Such  action  lies  in  the  field  of  private  charity,  and  of 
this  field  refuges  and  night  shelters  are  the  last  hedge.  These 
refuges  have  a special  work  to  do.  To  fill  them  night  after 
night  with  those  for  whom  nothing  can  be  done  beyond 
what  the  State  is  bound  to  do,  is  to  mis-apply  valuable  re- 
sources most  wastefully. 

It  would  not  bo  desirable  to  assign  any  precise  limits  to 
the  action  of  such  institutions  or  to  stereotype  the  methods 
pursued;  but  the  means  in  each  case  should  be  strictly 
adapted  to  the  ends.  If  it  be  temporary  help  that  is  aimed 
at,  chronic  cases  should  not  share  it ; and  still  more  should 
it  be  seen  that  the  help  given  does  not  tend  to  make  a 
chronic  out  of  a temporary  case.  If  the  object  be  to  give 
another  chance  under  better  auspices  to  those  who  have 
failed,  but  are  honestly  anxious  to  try  again,  a careful 
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selection  is  imperatively  necessary.  A refuge  having  this 
aim  cannot  open  its  doors  very  widely. 

The  basis  of  combined  action  must  be  a sifting  and 
classification  of  all  applicants,  so  that  they  may  be  dealt 
with  in  the  manner  most  suited  to  their  peculiarities.  The 
lowest  strata,  cases  apparently  hopeless,  can  only  be  left  to 
the  casual  wards,  and  to  the  casual  wards  all  refuges  should 
relegate  any  cases  which  seem  primd  facie  unfit  for  their 
own  action.  Refuges  would  under  these  circumstances 
rightly  be  made  superior  in  comfort  to  the  casual  wards, 
the  occupants  be  allowed  to  remain  in  them  for  a longer 
time  and  given  greater  facilities  of  ingress  and  egress ; and 
every  care  taken  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  anything 
tending  to  lower  or  degrade.  Sedulously  to  protect  those 
whom  you  seek  to  raise  from  the  companionship  of  worth- 
less characters  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  To  attain  this 
it  would  be  necessary  that  every  applicant  should  pass 
muster  as  primd  facie  suitable  before  admission,  and  until 
the  primd  facie  case  has  been  confirmed  by  inquiry,  should 
be  kept  apart  in  some  way.  It  might  possibly  be  arranged 
that  the  reception  of  not  hopeless  cases  should  be  the  special 
duty  of  some  refuges.  They  would  provide  as  it  were  an 
ante-chamber  to  the  house  of  help.  It  may  be  that  the 
relieving  officers  might  draw  distinctions,  and  in  place  of 
the  casual  ward  offer  temporary  accommodation  in  the  house 
to  those  who  promised  to  be  suitable  cases  for  the  helping 
hand  of  a refuge. 

It  would  be  best  that  the  organization  for  each  union 
should  centre  in  the  Parish  offices  ; that  the  refuges  should 
be  represented,  and  that  everyone  for  whom  anything  better 
could  be  done  should  be  accommodated  otherwise  than  in 
the  casual  wards,  in  private  refuges,  or  in  the  house,  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  accommodation  in  the  house,  and  in  any 
refuges  which  undertook  temporary  cases  pending  inquiry, 
would  be  available  for  a few  days  only ; inquiry  made,  each 
case  would  be  relegated  to  some  other  agency — or  branch 
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of  the  same  agency  it  might  be — or  discharged,  and  if  so 
discharged  would  become  a casual-ward  case.  Some  such 
system  is  needed.  It  is  pleaded  that  it  is  derogatory  and 
a contamination  for  unfortunate  but  respectable  men  to  pass 
the  workhouse  doors  at  all ; and  that  they  will  rather  starve 
than  submit  to  such  a condition.  But  it  is  a lesser  evil  that 
they,  and  all  who  are  proper  objects  for  private  aid,  should 
for  once  come  in  contact  with  their  worthless  companions 
in  distress  than  that,  as  is  now  the  case,  they  should  never 
be  separated  from  them;  for  at  present  there  is  little  to 
choose  between  the  company  at  any  refuge  and  that  of  the 
casual  wards ; the  same  inmates  are  well-known  at  each. 
Nor  would  the  pride  of  any  refuse  to  take  the  course  sug- 
gested if  it  were  the  regular  method,  and  if  it  were  well- 
known  that  every  workhouse  was  the  starting-point  of 
private  charity. 

To  the  action  of  such  charity  we  assign  no  limits.  It  is 
not  refuges  alone  that  should  associate  themselves  with  the 
administration  of  the  poor  law.  It  is  only  in  very  various 
ways  that  the  manifold  troubles  of  poverty  can  be  met.  We 
do  not  wish  to  assert  that  any  case  is  absolutely  hopeless; 
we  only  ask  that  the  means  should  be  adapted  to  the  end, 
and  that  each  charitable  society  should  deal  only  with  such 
cases  as  come  within  its  proper  scope;  that  each  individual 
attempt  should  consciously  range  itself  in  line  with  other 
forms  of  public  or  private  action,  and  so  take  its  place  in 
the  general  effort  to  deal  with  destitution. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  place  the  various  refuges  in  communication  with 
each  other,  and  a committee  on  which  most  of  these 
institutions  are  represented  has  been  formed  to  discuss 
the  possibility  of  united  action.  As  a first  step  in  this 
direction  a census  was  taken  on  the  night  of  Friday,  January 
16th,  1891,  of  all  who  were  sleeping  in  these  places, 
the  results  of  which  are  given  below.  There  are  nine 
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refuges  or  shelters  affording  amongst  them  accommo- 
dation for  818  men  and  313  women,  with  further  accommo- 
dation for  120  persons  available  for  either  sex  according  to 
the  need.  Thus  there  is  room  for  1251  persons  in  all.  Ex- 
cepting the  men’s  side  of  the  Newport  Market  refuge,  none 
of  these  places  were  quite  full ; some  of  them  were  less  than 
half  full.  The  rules  of  admission  vary,  but  in  every  case 
some  discretion  is  left  with  the  acting  superintendent,  and  I 
believe  few,  if  any,  were  turned  away  on  the  night  in 
question.  On  the  whole  the  total  numbers  accommodated 
were  712  men,  193  women,  and  33  children,  or  9o8 
persons  in  all.  In  the  casual  wards  on  the  same  night 
there  were  G88  men,  117  women,  and  four  children,  or  809 
in  all,  the  total  accommodation  being  for  1800.  As  to 
the  Salvation  Army  shelters  no  exact  particulars  were 
obtained.  There  are  five  of  these  shelters,  one  being  in 
connection  with  a workshop,  but  as  admission  is  rarely  given 
except  on  payment  in  money  or  its  equivalent  in  work  at 
the  workshop,  they  stand  on  different  ground  from  the 
refuges  we  are  dealing  with.  I am  informed,  bowevei, 
that  they  were  by  no  means  full  at  the  time. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  recall  the  night  of  January 
16th.  It  was  very  cold.  After  an  almost  continuous  frost 
of  seven  or  eight  weeks  there  had  been  a slight  thaw, 
but  the  frost  had  set  in  again  and  hardened  the  surface  of 
the  still  solid  ice.  Part  of  the  Serpentine  was  illuminated 
for  skating.  It  was  not  a night  when  anyone  would 
wilfully  walk  the  streets.  Either  on  this  night  or  the  night 
before  it  was  that  the  watchers  of  the  Salvation  Army 
reported  164  homeless  men  lingering  in  need  of  shelter  on 
or  near  Blackfriars  Bridge ; about  these  men  it  was  after- 
wards explained  that  they  were  drawn  thither  by  the  hope 
of  receiving  tickets  for  coffee  and  shelter  distributed  at 
that  place  by  a missionary.  Of  these  tickets  100  to  200 
were  given  away  on  certain  nights  in  each  week  during 
the  winter.  This  may  not  be  the  only  enterprise  of 
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the  sort,  and  outside  of  all  organized  provision  of 
shelter  for  the  homeless  in  the  London  streets  it  is 
likely  that  in  bitter  frost  and  fog  very  many  of  those 
who  have  4 d to  spare  and  happen  to  be  out  late  them- 
selves will  give  it,  at  whatever  sacrifice  of  principle, 
to  provide  a bed  for  a shivering  wayfarer.  The  chance  of 
some  such  stroke  of  luck,  once  or  perhaps  twice  repeated, 
which  would  send  them  money  in  hand  to  the  warm 
kitchen  of  some  common  lodging’-house,  may  be  enough  to 
keep  men  in  the  streets  at  any  rate  till  midnight.  In  such 
weather  half-starved,  ill-clad  men  could  hardly  pass  the 
whole  night  without  food  and  shelter  and  survive,  and  we 
are  assured  by  the  police  that  throughout  the  long  frost 
there  have  been  no  cases  of  death  from  exposure.  It  is 
probable  that  frost  and  snow  bring  as  many  advantages  as 
disadvantages  to  the  very  casual  or  homeless  class.  The 
sweeping  of  snow  for  the  vestries  or  in  front  of  private 
houses  or  on  the  ice,  the  putting  on  and  lending  of  skates, 
provides  profitable  employment,  and  may  enable  many  to  go 
to  common  lodging-houses  who  would  otherwise  have  been 
found  in  the  casual  wards  or  refuges.  It  is  also  possible 
that  the  severe  frost  has  this  year  prevented  many  from 
coming  up  to  London  to  share  in  the  Christmas  festivities 
provided  by  the  benevolent.  At  any  rate  it  is  undoubtedly 
a fact  that  the  casual  wards  and  refuges  have  been  less 
full  this  winter  than  they  have  usually  been  at  the  same 
season  in  other  years.  For  instance,  as  against  809  persons 
in  the  casual  wards  on  Friday,  January  16tli,  1891,  the 
number  on  the  corresponding  Friday  of  1890  was  853.  1 

At  the  same  time  it  may  be  stated  that  even  when  the 
strain  is  greatest  the  supply  of  free  shelter  at  the  refuses 

o 

and  casual  wards  invariably  exceeds  the  demand.  It  may 
be  mentioned  that  most  of  the  refuges,  especially  the  larger 
ones,  are  open  only  during  the  winter  months. 

In  addition  to  the  refuges  included  in  the  census,  there 
are  some  others  which  give  shelter  to  special  classes  of 
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persons,  sucli  for  instance  as  the  night  reception  houses  in 
connection  with  some  of  the  Rescue  Homes. 

The  census  returns  as  regards  880  out  of  the  938  persons 
found  in  these  refuges  on  January  16th  show  the  date 
of  admission,  and  yield  the  following  analysis 
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“ T 

Men. 
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Children. 

per  day. 

77 

42 
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15th  

42 

9 

51 

54 

10 

64 
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37 
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31 
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38 

,,  »♦  
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19 

4 
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110 

47 

22 

„ Dec.  25th  ,,  31st 

24 

7 
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„ „ 18th  „ 24th 

36 

9 

7 

„ „ 1st  „ 17th 

87 

7 

7 

,,  previously  to  Dec.  1st  ... 

30 

17 

Totals 

673 

207 

— 

We  wish  it  were  possible  to  show  what  became  of  these 
people — how  long  each  of  them  remained  in  refuge,  and 
what  happened  next,  and  next,  in  their  lives,  but  it  is  very 
difficult  to  obtain  information  on  such  points. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


CENTRAL  LONDON,  EAST  LONDON,  AND  BATTERSEA  COMPARED 


The  complete  statistics  from  the  Central  London  inquiry  * 
are  given  in  the  tables  which  follow.  They  concern  the 
three  Registration  districts  of  the  Strand,  St.  Giles’s,  and 
Westminster,  t 

A comparison  between  these  different  parts  of  Central 
London  may  be  made  in  the  form  used  previously  with 
regard  to  the  different  portions  of  East  London. 

The  comparisons  are  made  by  percentages,  but  the  total 
numbers  are  given  to  which  these  percentages  apply. 

These  figures  show  the  industrial  peculiarities,  and,  to 
some  extent,  the  social  condition  of  each  district.  The 
most  notable  point  is,  as  might  be  supposed,  the  extra- 
ordinary proportion  of  those  employed  on  dress  in 
St.  Anne’s,  Soho,  &c. — 24  per  cent,  as  compared  to  per 
cent,  elsewhere  in  Central  London.  These  are  the  tailors 
and  bootmakers.  The  same  district  has  also  its  full 

* This  inquiry  was  conducted  by  a committee  consisting  of  Mr.  E.  C. 
Grey,  Mr.  R.  A.  Valpy,  Mr.  H.  G.  Willink,  Mr.  W.  C.  Lefroy,  Miss  M.  A. 
Tillard,  and  the  Editor,  and  an  abstract  of  the  results  was  published  by 
Mr.  Valpy  in  1889. 

f It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  district  of  Westminster  is  not,  as 
might  be  supposed,  that  surrounding  the  Abbey  and  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, but  consists  of  the  parishes  of  St.  Anne’s,  Soho,  &c.,  to  the  east  of 
Regent  Street. 
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Table  of  Sections  and  Classes.  Westminster. 
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Total  Population 41,000 
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proportion  of  other  artisans  (10  per  cent.),  and  more  than 
its  proportion  of  shop  assistants  and  other  wage  earners, 
and  an  average  number  of  small  shopkeepers  and  those  on 
a similar  footing,  and  of  clerks  and  large  employers.  The 
other  side  of  the  account  lies  altogether  in  the  labour 
section,  which  here  accounts  for  less  than  10  per  cent,  in 
place  of  16  per  cent,  and  25  per  cent,  in  the  Strand  and 
St.  Giles’s.  Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
tailors  and  bootmakers  of  Soho  are  in  St.  Giles’s  replaced 
by  labourers  of  various  grades,  and  that  what  deficiency 
there  is  in  shop  assistants  and  other  wage-earners,  not 
labourers,  is  made  up  by  the  lowest  class,  the  occupants 
chiefly  of  common  lodging-houses,  which  in  St.  Giles’s 
accounts  for  3 per  cent,  of  the  population.  The  district  of 
the  Strand  leads  the  way  in  casual  (market)  labour,  but  is 
otherwise  at  every  point  below  the  level  of  the  rest,  except 
as  to  coffee-house  keepers,  of  whom  it  has  a slight  excess. 
All  deficiencies  are  made  up  by  the  great  proportion  of 
the  inhabitants  living  in  houses  above  the  limit  scheduled 
by  the  School  Board,  and  occupied  by  upper-class  people 
and  their  servants.  These  houses  include  the  great  hotels 
and  clubs.  These  deductions  perhaps  contain  nothing  new, 
but  the  figures  on  the  opposite  page  show  the  facts  very 
clearly. 

We  may  in  the  same  way  compare  the  whole  or  any 
portion  of  Central  London  with  the  whole  or  any  portion 
of  East  London,  and  to  these  comparisons  may  be  added 
that  with  Battersea,  for  which  district  also  we  have  full 
particulars  given  in  the  table  at  the  end  of  Chapter  II  hr 
Part  III  from  the  information  collected  by  Mr.  Balfour. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  on  p.  383  that  “ Labour” 
reaches  its  maximum  proportion  in  Poplar,  where  it 
accounts  for  no  less  than  32  per  cent.,  while  the  White- 
chapel district  follows  closely  after  with  30  per  cent.,  and 
Hackney  stands  lowest  with  only  1 1 per  cent.  On  the 
other  hand,  for  artisans  Shoreditch  is  facile  princeps 
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with  no  less  than  35  per  cent.,  not  counting  dress  and 
food  preparation,  in  which  Whitechapel  stands  first. 
Bethnal  Green  follows  Shoreditch  with  30  per  cent, 
of  regular  artisans,  and  Poplar  stands  third  with  26  per 
cent.  Taking  dress  and  food  preparation  together  with 
the  other  forms  of  skilled  work,  Shoreditch  still  leads, 
haying  45  per  cent,  of  her  population  dependent  on 
this  work,  as  against  42  per  cent,  for  Bethnal  Green, 
and  30  per  cent,  for  Poplar.  The  truly  industrial 
character  of  East  London  cannot  be  better  shown  than 
by  these  figures.  Of  small  profit  earners,  that  is,  small 
employers,  small  shopkeepers,  street  sellers,  and  general 
dealers,  and  also  of  large  employers,  dealers,  and  retailers, 
Bethnal  Green  and  Whitechapel  have  most.  Of  un- 
scheduled houses  we  count  none  in  the  districts  described, 
except  in  Central  London  and  Hackney,  saving  that 
Battersea  has  a small  proportion.  Battersea  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  combining  a full  proportion  of  artisans  with 
an  equally  full  proportion  of  ordinary  labour,  and  the  largest 
percentage  of  “ sundry  ” wage-earners.  Of  clerks,  also, 
Battersea  shows  more  than  any  district  except  Hackney. 

In  the  employments  of  women,  so  far  as  they  can  be 
tested  by  particulars  which  relate  only  to  heads  of  families, 
it  will  be  noticed  that  Central  London  and  Battersea  have 
far  the  most  of  the  semi-domestic.  These  are  principally 
washerwomen.  Central  London  washes  its  dirty  liuen  at 
home.  Battersea  undertakes  this  duty  for  a large  part  of 
the  West  End. 

The  tables  which  follow  illustrate  the  building  up  of  the 
poorer  classes  from  the  various  employments,  and  are  of 
considerable  interest,  although  not  so  complete  or  detailed 
as  I could  wish. 
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With  regard  to  the  formation  of  Class  B,  it  is  of  interest 
to  see  upon  what  trades  chiefly  the  very  poor  depend  in 
the  various  districts. 

In  Battersea  widows  and  their  families  account  for  no 
less  than  45  per  cent,  of  the  whole  of  the  class.  Their 
employments  are  nearly  all  semi-domestic — washing,  char- 
ing, or  needle-work.  In  Central  London  they  account  for 
26  per  cent.,  and  tailoring  must  he  added  to  the  list  of 
employments.  In  Shoreditch  18  per  cent,  of  the  very  poor 
are  connected  with  female  heads  of  families,  hut  elsewhere 
the  proportion  is  much  smaller.  With  male  heads  of 
families,  casual  labour  naturally  accounts  for  the  largest 
proportion,  and  here  our  information  fails  to  tell  us  in  what 
manner  the  labour  is  employed.  We  may  partly  guess  by 
the  locality:  in  Whitechapel,  St.  George’s,  and  Stepney, 
casual  labour  accounts  for  58  per  cent,  of  the  very  poor. 
This  is  principally  dock  and  Avaterside  labour.  For  Poplar 
the  same  figure  holds  good,  and  the  same  source  of 
employment.  Among  the  very  poor  of  Mile  End  there  are 
41  per  cent,  of  casual  labourers — again  waterside  people 
chiefly — but  also  connected  with  gasworks  to  some  extent. 
Central  London  follows  with  37  per  cent,  of  casuals  amongst 
its  poor,  many  of  them  working  at  the  market.  The 
building  and  allied  trades  (including  furniture  and  wood- 
work) stand  for  15  per  cent,  in  Shoreditch,  17  per  cent, 
in  Bethnal  Green,  and  16  per  cent,  in  Hackney,  being 
much  more  than  elsewhere.  Dress  and  food  preparation 
stands  at  10  or  11  per  cent,  in  Bethnal  Green,  and  street-  . ! 
sellers  to  8 or  9 per  cent,  in  the  same  quarter,  balancing 
thus  the  large  proportion  connected  with  casual  labour 
elsewhere. 

As  to  the  formation  of  classes  C and  D,  our  poor  who 
are  not  very  poor,  we  see  from  the  second  table  that  in 
Poplar  regular  but  poorly  paid  labour  amounts  to  42  per 
cent.,  in  Mile  End  to  27  per  cent.,  and  in  Battersea  to  nearly 
26  per  cent.  Labour  irregularly  employed  stands  here  for 
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24  per  cent.,  making  50  per  cent,  in  all,  a proportion  just 
equal  to  that  for  Poplar  taking  regular  and  irregular 
labour  together.  In  Shoreditch  and  Bethnal  Green  the 
poorer  people  are  largely  employed  in  furniture  and 
other  artisan  work;  while  in  Central  London,  and  again 
in  the  Whitechapel  district,  dress  and  food  preparation 
take  the  lead  among  the  employments  of  the  poor. 
Those  who  can  assimilate  such  indigestible  morsels  will  find 
the  characteristics  of  each  district  very  well  pourtrayed  in 
these  and  the  preceding  tables. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

SOUTH  LONDON. 


South  of  the  Thames  lies  a huge  Metropolitan  suburb  of 
which  I have  found  it  difficult  to  form  any  but  a most 
vague  conception,  so  immense  is  it  in  size,  so  invertebrate 
in  character.  Although  more  detached  from  the  common 
centre  than  the  Eastern  or  Northern  districts  with  which  it 
may  in  some  ways  be  compared,  the  Southern  section 
appears  to  lack  independent  life.  The  broad  stream  of 
the  river  forms  a physical,  but  not  a moral  separation, 
leaving  the  district  not  exactly  London,  but  still  only  to  be 
described  in  terms  of  London.  To  be  thought  of  as  the 
approach  to  London,  or,  from  another  point  of  view,  as  the 
escape  from  London — a district  whose  peculiarities  it  would 
puzzle  the  observer  to  explain,  but  for  the  key  provided  by 
the  great  bridges.  Connected  with  these  bridges  is  a net- 
work of  handsome  streets,  which  strikes  the  observer  with 
equal  force  whether  he  traverses  the  district  itself,  or 
studies  its  features,  as  I now  invite  the  reader  to  do,  by  the 
aid  of  a map.  On  my  map  the  main  roads,  coloured  bright 
red,  to  indicate  their  well-to-do  middle-class  inhabitants, 
stand  out  very  prominently,  and  suggest  to  the  imagination 
something  of  the  power  and  energy  of  life  which  fill  the  side- 
walks with  passengers,  and  the  roadways  with  omnibuses 
and  tramway  cars,  coming  from,  or  going  to  the  outermost 
bounds  of  London.  This  network  of  roads  forms  several 
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natural  centres,  but  the  centre  of  centres  is  at  the  Elephant 
and  Castle,  where  a singularly  unpretentious  public-house 
has  come  to  be  the  “ hub  ” of  South  London.  Here  we  find 
a real  stir  of  local  life,  as  well  as  of  distant  traffic.  Here 
stands  one  of  the  few  groups  of  large  shops  in  South 
London,  the  only  one  of  any  importance  that  does  not  lie 
on  or  beyond  the  confines  of  my  map.  To  this  point  from 
considerable  distances  come  those  whose  ideas  in  respect  of 
house  furnishing  or  underclothing,  dresses  or  mantles, 
bonnets  or  boots,  are  not  realized  in  the  stocks  of  their  local 
tradesmen.  Some  similar  points  of  attraction  are  to  be 
found  in  the  southern  outskirts — on  the  east  at  Deptford 
Broadway,  on  the  south  at  Peckham  Bye  and  Clapham 
Pavement  and  Brixton,  and  on  the  west  near  Clapham 
Junction — but  taken  all  together  they  would  make  little 
more  than  one  street  of  shops  such  as  may  be  freely  found 
in  the  outlying  districts  of  London  north  of  the  Thames. 
To  look  into  skop-wdndows  is  no  small  pleasure,  especially 
to  women,  and  it  costs  nothing.  The  comparative  absence 
of  such  attractions  makes  South  London  dull. 

Again,  a large  part  of  this  great  district  is  short  of 
industries.  I have  the  information  at  present  only  in  a 
very  general  way,  but  it  seems  clear  that  on  the  whole 
South  London  cannot,  in  respect  of  industries,  compare  to 
East  or  Central  London,  or  to  Finsbury.  The  industries 
which  exist  cling  for  the  most  part  to  the  river.  Some 
works  or  factories  are  to  be  found  on  the  borders  of  the 
Grand  Surrey  Canal,  but  otherwise  there  is  little  employment 
to  be  had  inland.  The  bulk  of  the  workers  travel  at  any 
rate  to,  and  often  across  the  river  to  their  daily  task.*  It 
is  so  with  casual  no  less  than  with  regular  work,  but  with 
one  distinction.  The  casual  worker  who  looks  to  London 
proper  for  employment,  or  seeks  it  at  the  riverside,  cannot 

* Morning  and  evening  see  the  bridges  crowded  with  those  who  pass  their 
working  day  in  London,  so  much  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  cross  at  all  against 
the  stream  which  sets  northwards  in  the  morning  and  southwards  at  night. 
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well  live  beyond  a walking  distance  from  the  wbarf  or  factory 
be  frequents,  or  from  tbe  bridge  be  will  have  to  cross.  It 
is  only  tbe  man  whose  position  is  assured  wbo  can  treat 
railway  or  tram  fare  as  a regular  item  of  bis  daily  budget, 
to  be  saved  out  of  rent,  or  set  against  tbe  advantages  of 
happier  surroundings  for  children,  fresher  air  and  better 

health. 

The  result  is  obvious,  and  may  readily  be  traced  on  our 
map.  With  some  exceptions,  which  bear  explanation, 
South  Loudon  poverty  everywhere  lightens  as  we  recede 
from  the  river.  There  is  a deplorably  low  level  in  all  parts 
which  lie  near  the  sources  of  work  ; and  this  low  level  tends 
to  perpetuate  itself,  for  no  sooner  does  anyone  rise  and 
“ get  a bit  decent,”  than  he  may  be  expected  to  move  out 
to  Clapham  or  elsewhere.  Everyone  I have  consulted  has 
mentioned  this  centrifugal  tendency  of  the  better  off,  and 
almost  all  have  complained  that,  in  consequence  of  it,  their 
district  is  going  down.  There  is,  besides,  another  drift, 
which  sets  more  slowly  but  in  the  same  direction,  of  pooi, 
improvident,  helpless  people,  to  quarters  where  they  may  for 
a while  obtain  fresh  credit.  Those  who  have  supplied  food 
or  found  house-room  have  no  more  patience,  and  charitable 
agencies  refuse  to  continue  to  assist ; so,  like  locusts,  they 
pass  on  to  new  pastures.  This  hopeless  stream  is  swollen 
by  demolitions.  The  families  whose  wretched  homes  are 
destroyed  are  rarely  those  which  fill  the  new  and  better 
buildings  that  take  the  place  of  the  old  courts ; and  once 
uprooted,  it  is  said  that  these  poor  folk  never  cease  to 
wander.  Here,  in  South  London,  there  is  said  to  be  a lovo 
of  home  not  often  found;  an  almost  romantic  attachment 
of  the  respectable  poor  to  their  little  courts,  not  easily  to  be 
reproduced.  The  old  evils  they  were  accustomed  to,  the  old 
ties  of  habit  were  strong,  but  they  find  nothing  to  bind  them 
to  the  new  quarters,  where  their  earnings  are  perhaps  even 
less  regular  and  less  secure  than  they  may  have  been  before. 
The  new-comers  into  poor  districts  may  have  come  from 
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aci’oss  the  Thames.  Clearances  in  Chelsea  have  caused  a 
stream  to  flow  into  Battersea,  and  we  have  found  in  Penge 
a group  of  families  who  had  come  all  the  way  from  Moorgate 
Street.  These,  however,  had  made  one  flight  of  it,  and 
coming  in  company,  bringing  their  household  gods  with 
them,  bade  fair  to  make  of  the  street  they  had  selected,  a 
den  as  foully  comfortable  to  them  as  were  the  old  courts 
from  which  they  had  been  driven  in  the  city.  From  one 
cause  or  other  the  movement  never  ceases,  and  it  greatly 
adds  to  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  improvement.  The 
best  men  leave  and  the  worst  do  not  stay  long  enoug'h  in  one 
place  to  give  local  influence  the  chance  to  reach  or  raise  them. 

The  daily  wants  of  the  district  are  to  a great  extent 
supplied  by  an  army  of  costermong-ers,  who  perambulate 
the  streets  or  take  their  stands  in  the  market  streets  or 
at  favourite  corners.  These  men,  with  their  irregular 
earnings  and  heavy  drinking,  are  a class  not  easy  to 
place.  They  are  poor,  many  of  them  frequently  in  the 
last  stage  of  poverty,  but  even  the  poorest  at  times 
make  money  freely.  What  they  make  is  as  freely  spent. 
Some  streets  and  courts  are  almost  exclusively  occupied  by 
these  men,  and  on  days  or  at  hours  when  there  is  little 
doing,  the  empty  barrows  line  and  almost  block  the  narrow 
roadways.  Here  the  curious  may  see  the  method  the  men 
adopt  to  brighten  up  the  remains  of  yesterday’s  stock  before 
starting  out  on  a new  round;  a sight  to  be  borne  with 
perfect  equanimity  only  by  one  whose  wants  are  supplied 
through  some  other  channel  of  trade.  Where,  as  is  most 
commonly  the  case,  the  costermongers  live  side  by  side  with 
casual  labourers,  we  find  the  poorest  and  lowest  streets. 
The  “ easy  come,  easy  go”  standard  of  expenditure  adopted 
by  the  street  vendor,  mainly,  of  course,  in  drink,  has  a 
demoralizing  effect  on  his  neighbours  as  well  as  himself. 

All  the  points  mentioned  in  the  general  view  of  the 
district  which  has  now  been  given  will  be  confirmed  as  we 
take  each  part  of  it  individually. 
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It  will  be  found  when  tlie  different  parts  of  South 
London  are  compared  with  each  other  and  with  other 
districts  in  London  in  respect  of  poverty,  that  St.  Saviour’s, 
Southwark,  is  the  poorest  of  all.  (See  Volume  II.)  A circle 
with  a radius  of  half  a mile  from  St.  George’s  Church 
includes  the  whole  of  this  district — historic,  poverty- 
stricken  Southwark.  I will  not  trouble  the  reader  with 
the  exact  boundaries,  which  are  rather  complicated  as 
shown  by  dotted  lines  on  the  map.  For  my  purpose 
Blaekfriars  Bridge  ou  the  west ; Star  Corner  (at  end  of 
Long  Lane)  on  the  east,  and  the  New  Kent  Road  on  the 
south,  will  serve  well  enough.  But  the  old  pai'ish  boun- 
daries must  not  be  altogether  ignored,  as  they  have  had  an 
evident  influence.  A glance  at  the  map  will  show  how 
often  it  is  on  their  line  that  streets  are  cut  short,  so  as  not 
to  “go  through”;  and  where  this  is  the  case  there  is  a 
tendency  to  bad  conditions  of  life,  moral  as  well  as  physical. 
The  wretched  strip  to  the  north  and  east  of  Tabard  Street 
is  a flagrant  example  of  this  tendency.  This  is  an  evil, 
which,  dating  from  very  old  times,  is  unfortunately  repro- 
duced to-day  in  connection  with  the  impassable  boundaries 
of  railway  lines,  as  will  be  plainly  seen  on  the  south-west 
map  by  tracing  the  course  of  the  railway  from  Nine  Elms 
to  Clapham  Junction. 

Immediately  round  about  St.  George’s  Church  and  on  all 
sides  of  it  lie  nests  of  courts  and  alleys,  yielding  in  places  to 
improvements,  as  where  the  Marsh alsea  Road  has  been  cut 
through  the  ancient  district  of  the  “ Mint,”  but  still  harbour- 
ing an  appalling  amount  of  destitution  not  unmixed  with 
crime,  and  in  this  respect  maintaining  only  too  well  the 
historic  character  of  the  Borough.  These  places  are  indi- 
cated very  imperfectly  on  the  map,  as  their  narrowness  and 
intricacy  defies  reproduction  on  any  but  the  largest  scale. 
Among  these  courts,  close  behind  the  church,  was  the  Mar- 
slialsea  prison,  of  which  some  part  remains  standing.  To 
westwards  as  far  as  Blaekfriars  Road  there  lives  a popula- 
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tion  which  is  the  despair  of  those  who  work  amongst 
it.  Not  as  being  bad,  but  very  low  and  difficult  to  raise. 
Part  at  least  of  this  district  is  cursed  by  ancient  benefac- 
tions; money  left  to  provide  food  for  the  hungry,  and 
tending  with  fatal  certainty  to  perpetuate  the  misery  it 
relieves.  To  the  east  of  the  church  we  find  a district 
no  less  evidently  poor.  This  is  that  already  referred  to 
which  lies  between  Great  Dover  Street  and  Long  Lane, 
having  for  its  main  street  the  part  of  the  Old  Kent 
Road  which  masquerades  to-day  as  Tabard  Street.. 
Missions  abound  here.  The  most  notable  of  them  has 
in  Tabard  Street  an  underground  church,  original  and 
marvellous  in  construction,  burrowed  out  of  the  cellars 
of  two  adjacent  houses.  Near  it  is  a labyrinth  of 
streets  and  courts,  more  wholesome  than  many  such,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  seem  not  so  very  poor  nor  at  all  bad, 
struggling  happy-go-lucky  people,  whose  standard  is 
neither  too  high  nor  too  low  to  admit  of  their  being  fairly 
comfortable  in  their  surroundings;  habit  and  environment 
having  reached  a kind  of  stable  equilibrium  which,  however 
unsatisfactory  in  the  e}-es  of  the  world,  it  is  not  easy  to 
upset.  These  streets  are  typical  of  much  in  South  London. 
Here  live  a number  of  costermongers,  some  of  whom  are  of 
the  highest  respectability  in  their  way.  One  family  in 
particular,  connected  together  in  cousinship  and  by 
marriage,  can  trace  back  several  generations  all  of  which 
have  lived  in  this  neighbourhood.  Further  east  again, 
beyond  St.  Stephen’s  Square  as  far  as  Bermondsey  New 
Road  and  the  courts  which  lie  round  about  the  site  of  the 
old  Abbey,  almost  every  street  is  quite  poor,  and  many  are 
wretchedly  so.  The  Board  School  in  Westcott  Street 
contains  some  of  the  poorest  children  in  London,  and  the 
market  in  Bermondsey  New  Road  is  of  all  the  street 
markets  in  London  that  which  to  the  onlooker  strikes  most 
deeply  the  note  of  poverty. 

This  district,  somewhat  curtailed  to  the  south,  where 
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were  still  St.  George’s  fields,  was  practically  the  whole  of 
South  London  150  years  ago,  and  thus  it  is  to  this  district 
that  the  older  historic  reminiscences  belong.  Blackfriars 
Bridge  was  building.  Blackfriars  Bridge  Road  was  barely 
laid  out.  The  true  western  boundary  in  those  days  was 
Broad  wall,  leading  to  Old  Barge-house  stairs,  which  were 
conveniently  situated  opposite  the  Temple.  Broadwall  led 
to  the  fields  and  under  the  name  of  Melancholy  Walk  was 
continued  along  their  verge,  where  is  to  be  seen  on  our 
map  the  dark  blue  patch  of  Surrey  Row,  just  beyond 
Nelson  Square.  Melancholy  Walk,  still  skirting  the  fields, 
which  I take  it  were  very  damp  and  marshy,  led  on  to 
Dirty  Lane,  and  Dirty  Lane  to  Blackman  Street  (now  the 
Borouo-h  High  Street)  somewhat  to  the  south  of  St. 
George’s  Church,  opposite  to  where  is  now  the  end  of 
Trinity  Street. 

From  the  church,  along  Kent  Street,  lay  the  high  road  to 
Canterbury,  skirted  still  by  woods,  where,  however,  the 
broom  makers  who  lived  in  Kent  Street  were  no  longer 
allowed  to  cut  brushwood.  Long  Lane  led  to  Bermondsey, 
with  the  remains  of  its  Abbey.  Then,  as  now,  the  whole 
district  was  spoken  of  as  full  of  people,  no  less  crowded,  the 
l’ecords  say,  than  any  equal  area  to  the  north  of  the  Thames, 
no  less  poor  and  more  rough,  for  it  was  a constant  subject 
of  complaint  that  bad  characters  escaping  across  the  river 
found  refuge  here. 

The  records  are  not  all  squalid.  Traditions  of  past 
splendour  lie  thick  over  Bermondsey.  One  old  writer* 
tells  of  the  glories  of  the  Abbey,  dilates  upon  its  architec- 
ture, its  extent  and  the  stories  of  distressed  queens  and 
nobles  who  found  shelter  within  its  walls;  and  even  while 
abusing  its  despoiler,  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  celebrates  the 
magnificence  of  the  house  by  which  he  replaced  the  older 
buildings.  This  house,  completed  by  the  Ratcliffes  (Earls 


* Bucdder’s  MS.  “History  of  Bermondsey. 
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of  Sussex),  was  the  princely  dwelling  of  their  family;  each 
Earl  in  succession  striving  to  outdo  his  predecessor  in  the 
embellishment  and  improvement  of  the  mansion  and 
grounds. 

In  Southwark  old-time  memories  abound.  The  stately 
charities  of  Thomas  Guy  still  flourish.  Winch  ester  House  is 
gone;  its  records  perhaps  belong  rather  to  the  larger  currents 
of  our  history  than  especially  to  Southwark ; but  the  great 
debtors’  prisons,  the  pillories,  the  ducking  stool  for  scolds, 
annals  of  bull  fights  and  bear  fights,  even  combats  of  lions, 
and  other  subjects  full  of  interest  to  the  curious,  are 
treated  of  at  large  in  local  chronicles  and  later  jDamphlets. 

For  our  purpose  it  may  perhaps  be  deemed  irrelevant  to 
touch  even  for  a moment  on  matters  so  far  removed  from 
“ the  sphere  of  our  sorrows.”  Yet  a glance  backwards  is 
not  altogether  without  a bearing  even  on  the  objects  of  our 
present  work.  It  is  inspiriting  to  remember  that  though  a 
colossal  work  of  improvement  still  lies  before  us,  our 
ancestors  have  cleared  the  ground.  Thanks  to  the  exer- 
tions of  the  wise  and  good  among  the  dead,  we  no  longer 
have  debtors  prisons  farmed  out  to  grasping  speculators 
intent  upon  squeezing  the  largest  possible  subsidies  from 
their  charges;  levying  their  extortions,  backed  by  the 
sanction  of  torture  and  ill-usage,  their  rapacity  supported 
by  the  knowledge  that  no  coroner’s  inquest  would  be 
called  to  make  inconvenient  inquiries  into  the  effects  of 
the  deadly  disorder  significantly  termed  “ the  sickness  of 
the  place.” 

Some  disciplinarians  may  regret  the  ducking  stool,  but 
we  may  all  be  thankful  that  we  no  longer  cross  bridges 
garnished  with  the  heads  and  limbs  of  human  beings,  and 
no  longer,  as  in  the  days  of  good  Queen  Bess,  see  advertise- 
ments of  entertainments  giving  out  that  so  many  bulls  or 
bears  are  to  be  baited — one  to  be  baited  to  death  as  is 
promised  by  way  of  extra  attraction ; no  longer,  as  in  the 
time  of  the  merry  monarch,  assist  at  fencing  matches  in 
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which  one  combatant  gives  the  other  “ a stroke  which  took 
off  a slice  of  his  head  and  almost  all  his  ear,  and  in  turn 
receiving  a stroke  upon  his  already  wounded  wrist,  which 
divided  the  sinews,  he  remained  vanquished  and  the  con- 
queror received  the  applause  of  the  spectators.  * 

The  High  Street  was  filled  with  inns.  Here  travellers 
arriving  from  the  south  alighted,  and  found  their  quarters 
where  the  coaches  stopped,  just  as  they  do  now  in  the 
hotels  that  cluster  round  the  railway  terminus  at  Charing 
Cross.  The  names  of  seventeen  of  these  inns  are  given  in 
an  account  of  the  district  in  1542.f  Of  many  of  these 
some  traces  remain.  The  White  Hart,  with  galleried 
courtyard,  which  Dickens  made  the  scene  of  Mr.  Pick- 
wiclCs  first  meeting  with  Sam  Weller,  has  lately  been 
swept' away,  but  others  of  the  same  type  are  still  standing. 
It  is  said  that  stage-plays  were  often  performed  at  these 
hotels  to  divert  the  guests,  and  that  the  courtyard  and 
galleries  served  as  an  excellent  theatre.  Of  all  these 
hotels  the  most  famous  was  the  Tabard,  whence  started  the 
pilgrimages  to  Canterbury. 

Among  the  old  records  to  which  I have  had  access  % is 
one  in  which  a forerunner  in  the  work  has  stated,  street  by 
street,  the  condition  of  things  as  they  were  in  his  day. 
This  record,  to  be  found  in  Strype’s  first  edition  of  Stow, 
published  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
enables  me  to  make  the  following  comparison. 

Red  Cross  Street  was  “ an  handsome,  clean,  and  open 
street,  pretty  well  built  and  inhabited.”  To-day  on  the 


* Account  written  by  Thomas  Iorevin,  a foreigner  and  eye-witness,  in  1672. 
-j-  “ In  1619  the  inhabitants  declared  that  Southwark  consists  chiefly  of 
inns,  and  petitioned  against  new  ones,  two  being  then  proposed  on  Bank- 
side.  In  1631  again  the  question  of  too  many  alehouses  came  up ; 228  were 
counted  in  the  district,  and  of  these  43  were  suppressed — 21  in  Kent  Street, 
partly  because  of  the  plague,  and  partly  from  their  excessive  number  and 
evil  repute.”— Old  Southwark  and  its  People  : Rendle. 

X Through  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Curry. 
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one  side  are  tall  warehouses,  while  on  the  other  stand  a 
few  poor  shops  and  a large  block  of  dwellings  (managed  by 
Miss  Octavia  Hill),  coloured  light  blue  upon  our  map. 

Maypole  Alley  (out  of  Borough  High  Street)  “hath  a 
narrow  passage,  but  within,  a pretty,  clean,  open  court,  in- 
differently built.”  It  still  “ hath  the  narrow  passage,”  but 
neither  to  the  court  nor  to  the  casual  labourers,  dust-yard 
workers  or  fur  pullers  who  inhabit  it  could  the  term  clean 
apply.  “ Indifferently”  built  it  is,  but  the  word  has 
changed  its  meaning  for  the  worse  in  these  latter  days. 

Clinic  Street  was  a straggling  place.  Here  was  “ the 
prison  so  called,  belonging  to  the  liberty  of  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  called  the  Clink  liberty,  where  he  had  his 
house  to  reside  in  when  he  came  to  London,  but  at  present 
disused  and  very  ruinous.”  How  Clink  Street  is  a narrow 
lane  with  lofty  warehouses  on  both  sides,  connected  by 
numerous  covered  bridges,  which  make  the  street  dark 
even  on  the  brightest  day.  Only  one  family  finds  a home 
amidst  the  storehouses. 

In  Montague  Close  (by  London  Bridge)  the  houses  were 
ancient,  but  “ indifferent  good”  and  well  inhabited.  Hoav 
wharves  aud  huge  warehouses  have  superseded  the  houses, 
and  rats  are  the  only  inhabitants. 

Mint  Street.  “ The  chief  street  of  the  Mint  ” is  described 
as  “ long  and  narrow ; ” now  it  has  been  widened  and 
changed  its  name,  and  as  “ Marshalsea  Road”  is  regaining 
a better  reputation  than  that  which  became  associated  with 
the  old  title. 

Blackman  Street  “ is  broad,  and  the  buildings  and  inhab- 
itants not  much  to  be  boasted  of ; the  end  next  Hewiugton 
hath  the  west  side  open  to  St.  George’s  fields,  being  rather 
a road  than  a street.”  This  now  ranks  as  part  of  the  High 
Street. 

Kent  Street.  “Very  long,  but  ill  built ; chiefly  inhabited 
by  broom  men  and  f mumpers.’  ” How  known  as  Tabard 
Street.  The  broom  men  still  carry  on  their  business  here. 
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but-  mostly  live  elsewhere.  The  “ mumpers  ” (t.e.  loafers) 
are  still  to  be  found  on  the  spot. 

South  of  the  district  I have  described,  as  far  as  East 
Street,  "which  is  the  boundary  of  the  Registration  district, 
we  still  find  much  poverty.  The  end  of  East  Street,  next 
the  Walworth  Road,  is  an  active  market,  especially  on 
Sunday  morning.  A large  proportion  of  the  movable 
stalls  are  devoted  to  the  sale  of  toys  and  household  or 
personal  ornaments — here  one  finds  a great  choice  of  pretty 
brooches  at  one  penny.  The  people  who  come  to  buy  or 
linger  about  look  poor,  but  not  so  extremely  poor  as  those 
to  be  met  with  in  Bermondsey  New  Road.  In  East  Street 
side  by  side  lie  the  Pembroke  and  Wellington  Missions, 
each  in  their  own  way  seeking  to  establish  wholesome 
relations  with  the  somewhat  Godless  people  among  whom 
they  are  established,  while  the  rest  of  the  ground  is 
occupied  by  the  organization  of  St.  Mark’s  Church.  This 
is  not  exceptional,  for  almost  everywhere  in  South  London 
the  Church  is  active,  and  mission-rooms,  of  all  denomina- 
tions, abound.  The  work  is  rather  disheartening.  The 
people,  where  the  standard  of  life  is  low,  seem  to  be  quite 
happy  in  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt,  enlivened  with  drink, 
and  not  to  be  roused  to  better  things,  or  else  the  right  way 
to  rouse  them  has  not  yet  been  found.  In  the  central 
parts  a hand-to-mouth  existence  is  the  rule  even  among 
those  who  might  be  well  off  if  they  chose. 

Walworth  is  full  of  cab-yards,  of  which  many  are  found 
scattered  all  through  South  London,  though  of  cabs, 
except  at  the  railway  stations,  there  are  few.  It  is  north 
of  the  Thames  that  they  seek  and  find  employment. 

From  and  through  the  Walworth  district  population 
steadily  moves  outwards  towards  Peckham,  and  beyond. 
The  whole  district  bounded  by  the  Peckham  and  Walworth 
Roads  on  south  and  west,  and  by  the  Old  Kent  Road  to 
the  north-east,  bearing  on  the  map  a ridiculous  likeness  to 
the  shape  of  a stockinged  foot  (of  which  East  Street  spans 
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the  ankle),  is  full  of  a new  population.  There  is  no  doubt 
some  jerry  building,  and  there  are  dismal  spots  where 
poverty  gathers  head ; but,  looked  at  generally,  the  houses 
appear  to  be  the  quiet  and  decent  dwellings  of  quiet  and 
decent  people.  Such  of  the  clergy  as  I have  seen  here 
take  a much  brighter  view  of  the  results  of  their  work  than 
do  any  of  those  who  work  within  the  inner  ring,  and  so 
confirm  my  impression.  Similar  conditions  seem  to  prevail 
to  the  south  as  to  the  north  of  the  Peckham  Road  as  far  as 
and  beyond  the  limits  of  my  map,  the  proportions  of  the 
poor  decreasing  as  we  pass  southward. 

Returning  to  Star  Corner  and  passing  along  Abbey 
Street,  we  have  between  Long  Lane  and  the  railway  the 
home  of  the  leather  trade,  tan  yards  set  about  with  queer 
old  courts  crowded  with  a poor  population,  who  either  work 
at  this  trade  or  at  the  wharves,  which,  with  a fringe  of 
poor  streets,  fill  in  the  space  betwixt  rail  and  river — 
wharves  and  warehouses  whose  storeyed  floors  are  stacked 
and  heaped  with  sea-borne  merchandise.  Further  on, 
along  the  river  bank  as  we  approach  Rotherliithe  there  is, 
between  Jamaica  Road  and  the  river,  a district  of  great 
poverty.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  water-side  labourers, 
many  of  them  Irish  and  very  ignorant.  It  is  said  that 
north  of  Jamaica  Road  they  are  not  “ reading  men ; ” that 
in  the  public-houses  a paper  is  rarely  seen,  whereas  to  the 
south  side  it  is  quite  otherwise.  Rotherliithe  itself  is  filled 
with  those  who  work  at  the  Surrey  Commercial  Docks, 
and  when  in  work  make  large  wages,  which  are  very  freely 
spent  as  earned,  so  that  poverty  is  ever  able  to  tighten  its 
grip  when  work  falls  slack  again. 

From  Rotherliithe  the  Lower  Road  leads  to  Deptford, 
and  Deptford  joining  hands  with  New  Cross  makes 
an  important  centre  of  life,  accompanied,  unfortunately, 
by  a group  of  streets  standing  low  in  the  scale  both  for 
poverty  and  character. 

Back  towards  London  from  Deptford  lies  a large  tract, 
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still  open,  seamed  with  railway  lines,  and  occupied  as 
market  gardens.  Upon  this  space  new  communities  are 
springing  up,  remote  and  ditficult  of  access,  embarrassed 
by  the  presence  of  railway  lines  planned  only  to  serve  a 
larger  world. 

From  Blackfriars  Road  through  New  Cut  and  Lower 
Marsh  we  reach  Lambeth,  whose  palace  was  built  on 
solid  ground  when  all  around  was  marsh  intersected  by 
dykes.  Where  New  Cut  crosses  Waterloo  Bridge  Road 
iu  the  middle  of  these  old  marshes,  stands  the  “Vic,” 
a music-hall  which  is  gradually  assuming  the  role  of  a 
polytechnic.  This  point  is  the  centre  of  greatest  life  in 
this  neighbourhood,  and  one  of  the  busiest  spots  in  all 
London.  Beyond  the  palace  are  the  famous  potteries 
where  genius  has  made  from  drain  pipes  a ware  of  wonderful 
beauty,  and  found  employment  for  a large  number  of 
people. 

To  the  westward  of  the  line  of  Blackfriars  Road, 
continued  past  the  Elephant  and  Castle  along  the  Wal- 
worth Road  to  Camberwell  Green,  lies  an  inhabited  district 
nearly  as  large  as  that  to  the  east  of  this  line,  but  except 
at  Lambeth  there  is  no  trace  of  antiquity  about  it.  In 
good  or  evil  it  is  what  modern  conditions  of  life  have 
brought  about.  It  has  its  dark  blue  and  blue-black  places, 
accursed  patches  of  poverty  and  vice.  The  poor  condition 
of  East  Lambeth  repeats  itself  to  some  extent  at  the 
western  extremity  near  Clapham  Junction,  just  as  the 
poverty  of  Southwark  repeats  itself  to  some  extent  at 
Deptford.  Of  the  bad  patches  the  most  hopeless  is  the 
block  consisting  of  Hollington  Street,  Sultan  Street,  and 
a few  more,  lying  to  the  west  of  Camberwell  Road.  It 
stands  alone  in  an  otherwise  well-to-do  district,  acting  as  a 
moral  cesspool  towards  which  poverty  and  vice  flow  in  the 
persons  of  those  who  can  do  no  better,  mixed  with  those 
who  find  such  surroundings  convenient  or  congenial.  It  is 
the  despair  of  the  clergy,  who  find  it  impossible  to  put  any 
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permanent  social  order  into  a body  of  people  continually 
shifting  and  as  continually  recruited  by  the  incoming  of 
fresh  elements  of  evil  or  distress.  The  efforts  of  those 
who  seek  to  raise  the  conditions  of  life  in  this  and  other 
similar  spots  in  different  parts  of  London  may  perhaps  do 
more  than  is  recognized  for  the  remnant  who  stay  as  well 
as  for  the  larger  number  who  by-and-by  move  on  elsewhere ; 
and  I am  told  that  bad  as  they  seem  to  us  to-day  these 
streets  were  very  much  worse  in  every  way  a generation 
back.  How  it  began  I do  not  know,  and  it  does  not  very 
much  matter.  Bad  building,  bad  owning,  mismanagement 
on  the  part  of  the  vestry,  and  apathy  on  the  part  of  the 
Church,  have  each  had  their  share  in  bringing  about  the 
condition  of  things  which  now  demands  and  tasks  the  best 
united  efforts  of  all  to  put  right.  This  block,  as  is  so  often 
the  case  when  bad  conditions  triumph,  is  without  thorough- 
fare, cut  off  by  the  railway  line  from  the  main  road,  and  it 
would  seem  that  no  radical  change  can  be  made  in  its 
fortunes  except  by  altering  this. 

Battersea  is  treated  separately  in  a special  chapter.  It 
is  in  some  ways  a special  district,  combining  industries  of 
its  own,  “down  by  the  river-side,”  with  the  most  perfect 
specimen  of  a working-class  residential  district  in  the 
“ Shaftesbury  Estate,”  where  we  seem  to  see  realized  the 
ideal  of  South  London.  This  paradise  of  the  artisan  could 
with  ease  be  turned  into  a citadel.  It  can  be  entered  only 
at  each  corner  of  the  plot  of  ground  on  which  it  stands. 
Within  there  is  no  public-house,  nor  indeed  is  there  a 
church.  Prominent  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  a large 
playground,  stands  the  school,  perhaps  the  handsomest  in 
London,  and  round  about  are  the  houses  of  the  people. 
Each  dwelling  has  an  air  of  independence  and  easy  com- 
fort. The  houses  are  most  of  them  built  on  a uniform 
pattern,  but  relieved  from  monotony  by  a touch  of  archi- 
tectural beauty  in  the  half  porches  and  pointed  window- 
tops  aided  by  the  minute  gardens  in  front  of  each  house. 
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which  show  sedulous  and  successful  care,  and  are  supported 
by  a further  array  of  plants  and  flowers  in  many  of  the 
well-kept  parlour  windows.  On  this  estate  nearly  every 
house  is  occupied. 

Such,  then,  as  has  been  described,  is  South  London.  In 
almost  every  part  of  this  vast  district  the  Church  seems  to 
be  active.  Missions  and  places  of  worship  of  other  religious 
bodies  abound,  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  great  tabernacle  and  the 
remarkable  organization  connected  with  it  being  the  most 
notable  example.  Newly-built  baths  and  libraries  bear 
witness  to  the  energy  of  local  government,  and  South 
London  seems  ready  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  pro- 
portional endowment  offered  by  the  Charity  Commissioners 
for  Polytechnic  purposes.  Finally,  nowhere  in  London  has 
there  been  more  wholesale  displacement  of  old  insanitary 
property  by  improved  dwellings.  Yet  there  is  something 
wanting’.  There  seems  to  be  a lack  of  spontaneous  social 
life  among  the  people,  perhaps  due  to  the  want  of  local 
industries.  There  is  altogether  less  going  on.  In  other 
parts  of  London,  east  or  north,  clubs,  good,  bad,  and 
indifferent,  but  very  spontaneous  in  character,  abound. 
In  South  London  there  are  but  few,  and  these  compara- 
tively sluggish.  The  very  public-houses  do  not  seem  to 
exhale  so  genial  a spirit  as  elsewhere.  There  are  fewer 
signs  in  their  windows  of  Harmonic  meetings  and  Friendly 
leads,  of  Goose  clubs  or  even  of  sick  and  burial  societies. 
Their  doors  do  not  so  frequently  emit  that  cheerful  buzz 
of  talk  within,  which  surely  is,  of  all  sounds  known  to  man, 
the  most  attractive.  At  every  turn  there  is  a lack  of  life. 
This  at  least  is  the  impression  given.*  I can  speak  only  as 
an  onlooker,  having  never  taken  up  my  abode  in  this 
district,  to  which  therefore  I may  perhaps  do  imperfect 

In  opposition  to  this  I am  told  that  nowhere  else  in  London  are  there 
so  many  respectable  dancing  saloons  as  in  Southwark  and  jBermondsey,  and 
that  balls  and  concerts  are  got  up  spontaneously  by  the  working  classes  in 
these  districts. 
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justice.  Its  vast  extent  not  only  makes  the  study 
very  difficult,  but  in  eluding  mental  grasp  has  perhaps  itself 
a depressing  influence.  This  huge  population,  in  no  pait 
wealthy,  and  rarely  rising  above  the  standard  of  working- 
class  comfort,  is  found  to  be  poorer  ring  by  ring  as  the 
centre  is  approached,  and  in  each  ring  poverty  is  said  to  be 
increasing  in  extent  if  not  in  degree.  While  at  its  very  heart 
all  round  about  the  bridges  and  extending  in  a woeful  fringe 
along  the  river-bank,  whence  its  life-blood  is  largely  drawn, 
there  exists  a very  impenetrable  mass  of  poverty. 

Beyond  the  limits  of  South  London  from  Richmond  on  the 
west  to  Chislehurst  on  the  east,  up  the  valley  of  the  Thames 
and  back  to  the  Surrey  hills,  we  have  an  extra  Metropolitan 
district,  in  which  there  is  little  or  no  poverty.  It  contains  no 
communities*  answering  to  Willesden  and  Edmonton,  Wal- 
thamstow or  Stratford.  Following  the  course  of  the 
Wandle  to  Merton  and  Mitcham,  there  are  some  factories  and 
with  them  some  signs  ol  an  industrial  population,  but  else- 
where the  district  is  mostly  devoted  to  the  dwellings  of  the 
well-to-do  and  rich ; particularly  of  those  who  seek  to  com- 
bine in  one  house  the  advantages  of  town  and  country,  living 
all  the  year  round  within  reach  of  London,  instead  of  finding 
relaxation  from  the  pressure  of  London  life  by  a prolonged 
absence  at  a second  home  or  a vacation  spent  somewhere 
far  away  from  its  streets,  as  is  the  fashion  with  rich 
folk  north  of  the  Thames.  At  Mortlake  and  East  Sheen 
these  conditions  of  life  cross  the  Metropolitan  boundary,  and 
they  extend  still  further  inwards  at  Clapham,  where  a group 
of  old  houses  with  their  stately  gardens  still  hold  out  against 
the  speculative  builder.  When  we  learn  that  within  recent 
years  the  branches  of  great  trees  met  across  the  roadway 
where  now  the  tramcars  jingle  along  Lavender  Hill,  is  it 
unreasonable  to  suggest  that  there  is  a net  loss  to  the  com- 
munity when  the  pursuit  of  private  profit  leads  to  such 
destruction  ? 


* Except,  perhaps,  Croydon. 


CHAPTER  II. 

BATTERSEA. 


The  district  of  Battersea  contains  2343  acres  and  extends 
from  Vauxliall  on  the  east  to  Wandsworth  on  the  west. 
The  Thames  bounds  it  on  the  north,  but  its  southern 
boundary  is  very  arbitrary,  and  a long  projecting  spit  runs 
down  almost  to  Tooting.  That  part,  however,  south  of  the 
railway,  where  the  land  is  more  elevated,  seems  rather  by 
nature  to  belong  to  Clapham,  and  sharing  in  the  advantages 
of  Clapham  and  Wandsworth  Commons  is  inhabited  chiefly 
by  business  men  and  clerks  considerably  above  the  position 
of  artisans.  Although  the  attractions  of  Battersea  Park, 
the  chief  open  space,  have  to  some  extent  overcome  the 
objections  to  its  low  level,  and  houses  of  a somewhat 
superior  class  have  sprung  up  in  its  neighbourhood,  yet  on 
the  whole,  socially,  the  most  characteristic  part  of  Battersea 
is  that  lying  between  the  railway  and  the  river.  Its  general 
aspect  is  not  unfamiliar  to  most  travellers,  for  it  is  the  view 
seen  on  the  north  from  Clapham  Junction — a wilderness  of 
houses  chiefly  of  two  storeys,  with  church  spires,  a fringe  of 
factory  chimneys,  and  the  conspicuous  masses  of  the  Board 
Schools  rising  high  above  the  dead  level  of  the  roofs. 

The  London  and  South-Western  Railway  traverses  the 
whole  length  of  the  district,  and  is  crossed  at  right  angles 
near  Nine  Elms  goods  station  by  the  London,  Chatham,  and 
Dover,  and  other  lines  running  into  Victoria.  The  river- 
side, except  in  the  park,  is  lined  with  factories  and  works 
of  various  kinds,  and  the  two  railway  companies  above 
named  have  their  workshops  beside  their  lines. 
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But  these  are  almost  the  only  places  of  employment  in 
the  district,  and  the  inhabitants  nearly  all  go  out  of  it  to 
earn  their  living.  Some  walk  to  their  work,  some  go  by 
train,  and  others  by  the  South  London  tramways  which  run 
down  Battersea  Park  Road  and  also  just  outside  Battersea 
down  Wandsworth  Road.  But  the  routes  and  distances  are 
so  varied  that  it  is  impossible  to  secure  any  adequate 
statistics. 

The  fact  that  Battersea  is  so  largely  a residential  suburb 
explains  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  its  history — its 
sudden  and  enormous  growth.  From  6617  in  1841  the 
population  rose  to  19,582  in  1861,  in  1871  to  54,016,  and  in 
1881  to  107,262,  while  the  present  estimate  would  add 
nearly  half  as  much  again  to  the  last  total.  These  figures 
are  indeed  most  startling,  even  when  we  reflect  that  the 
movement  of  population  was  unconnected  with  any  move- 
ment of  industry.* 

The  occupations  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  almost  every 
kind.  Besides  the  railway  servants  and  companies’  me- 
chanics working  in  the  district,  there  are  many  railway 
servants  who  travel  up  and  down  by  the  lines  to  which  they 
belong.  The  large  amount  of  building  which  has  been 
required  to  house  the  increasing  population,  has  brought  a 
considerable  number  of  men  in  the  building  trades,  whose 
work,  however,  is  now  gradually  passing  further  away.  The 
chief  local  industries  are  Price’s  Candle  works,  the  Starch 
and  the  Sugar  works,  the  Plumbago  Crucible,  the  Projectile 
and  the  various  Gas  and  Water  works,  and  in  all  of  these 
1 there  is  regular  employment  for  good  hands.  It  may  also 
be  mentioned  that  the  largest  of  the  S.  T.  cab-yards  is  in 

* This  vast  increase,  so  far  as  connected  with  immigration,  is  considered 
elsewhere.  I may  here  mention  that  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  which 
deals  with  a considerable  number  of  families  in  Battersea,  finds  that  a good 
many  of  their  applicants  have  come  from  the  West  country,  especially 
Devonshire,  by  the  South-Western  Railway,  and  that  many  have  come  from 
Chelsea  owing  to  their  former  houses  having  been  pulled  down.  But  this 
refers  naturally  only  to  one  section  of  the  people — the  unsuccessful. 
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Battersea.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  in  any  other 
suburb  there  is  more  washing  done  either  by  private  hands 
or  in  larg'e  establishments,  such  as  that  in  which  all  the 
linen  of  Messrs.  Spiers  and  Pond  is  washed.  In  connection 
with  this  last  class  of  work  there  is  a mystery  which  I have 
been  unable  to  solve.  In  summer,  when  the  husbands 
are  in  full  work,  many  wives  do  nothing;  in  the  winter 
months  the  men’s  work  ceases,  and  although  the  supply  of 
washing  to  be  done  is  certainly  not  greater  than  in  the 
summer,  the  wives  are  not  only  very  glad  to  apply  for  this 
work,  but  are  able  to  get  it.  Of  course,  the  same  amount 
might  be  distributed  among  a greater  number  of  women, 
but  this  is  not  a sufficient  explanation,  since  the  really  good 
hands  always  have  as  much  as  they  can  do.  Where  does 
this  providential  increase  come  from  ? * 

Certain  occupations  have  of  course  died  out.  The  district 
is  no  longer  agricultural,  one  or  two  fields  are  all  that  is  left 
of  the  once  large  market  gardens,  and  the  progress  of 
sanitation  is  marked  in  the  reports  of  the  health  officers  by  the 
gradual  extinction  of  pigstyes.  Ten  or  a dozen  years  ago, 
a caravan  on  some  vacant  land  by  the  roadside  was  no 
uncommon  sight.  But  though  there  is  no  waste  ground 
now,  the  gipsies  have  not  wholly  forsaken  Battersea,  and 
spend  the  winter  in  certain  yards  where  their  caravans  are 
drawn  up  in  rows.  They  live  orderly  lives,  and  the  children 
go  to  Board  Schools,  but  when  spring  comes,  the  horses  are 
harnessed,  and  the  caravans  disperse  once  more  throughout 
the  country. 

Except  a few  chance  waiters  and  German  bakers, 
foreigners  are  almost  unknown  in  Battersea,  but  neverthe- 
less, between  the  locality  and  its  inhabitants,  there  is  as  a 
?ule  no  association  nor  necessary  connection.  Most  of  them 
live  in  it  only  because  it  is  within  reach  of  their  work,  and 


* It  is  suggested  that  the  wives  of  gas-works  winter  hands  take  washing 
only  in  the  summer,  which  may  partly  meet  the  difficulty. 
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have  come  there  rather  than  anywhere  else  only  because 
some  friend  or  fellow-workman  speaks  well  of  the  place. 

As  of  work,  so  of  play ; there  are  few  local  places  of 
entertainment.  The  failure  of  the  Albert  Palace  has  passed 
into  history,  and  in  the  district  there  is  only  one  music- 
hall.  There  are  a certain  number  of  clubs,  chiefly  political, 
and  a certain  amount  of  entertainments  organized  more  or 
less  definitely  with  certain  objects,  and  in  Battersea  Park, 
which  seems  to  be  much  valued  and  much  used,  cricket  and 
football  are  played.  The  Public  Libraries  Act  has  been 
adopted,  and  there  are  now  three  of  these  institutions  open  : 
the  public  baths  are  successful,  and  a “polytechnic”  is  to 
be  opened  near  the  Albert  Palace.  But  these  are  the 
exceptions,  and  for  other  than  family  pleasures  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Battersea  must  resort  to  London. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  section  of  Battersea  is  that 
known  as  the  Shaftesbury  Estate,  between  the  railway  and 
the  high  ground  to  the  south,  and  chiefly  inhabited  by 
superior  artisans.  It  was  purchased  by  a company  some 
twenty  years  ago,  and  is  managed  on  purely  business  lines, 
paying  a rather  high  dividend.  The  regulations  in  force  are 
somewhat  strict ; for  example,  by  the  original  rules  lodgers 
and  businesses  were  not  allowed.  The  lowest  rent  for 
single  houses  (four-roomed)  is  seven  shillings  and  sixpence 
a week,  and  the  rents  range  to  twelve  shillings.  Purchase 
is  simplified,  and  many  men  own  the  houses  in  which  they 
live.  There  is  a club,  but  the  original  clubhouse  is  now 
converted  into  model  dwellings.  Besides  “the  Estate” 
itself,  which  keeps  up  its  position  if  only  from  the  fact  that 
those  unable  to  pay  their  rents  have  to  find  quarters  else- 
where, there  is  a good  deal  of  house  property  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  very  much  the  same  character.  Here  it 
is  that  the  intelligent  portion  of  the  Socialism  of  the  district 
is  chiefly  to  be  found,  and  the  colony  represents  perhaps 
the  high-water  mark  of  the  life  of  the  intelligent  London 
artisan. 
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Of  tlie  other  extreme,  the  worse  elements  have  for  the 
most  part  taken  refuge  in  blocks  of  houses  isolated  by  blank 
walls  or  railway  embankments,  or  untraversed  by  any 
thoroughfare.  Some  of  the  courts  have  long  been  notorious  in 
the  neighbourhood— one,  for  instance,  is  popularly  known  as 
“ Little  Hell  and  these  have  certainly  improved  with  the 
advent  of  Board  Schools  and  increased  police.  In  the  infernal 
court  in  question,  a School  Board  visitor  tells  me,  in  1871, 
when  the  Education  Act  first  came  into  force,  there  were 
108  children,  only  seven  of  whom  were  attending  school, 
and  of  these  seven,  four  were  the  children  of  the  only 
teetotaller  in  the  place.  The  isolated  block  at  Nine  Elms, 
which  is  the  worst  spot  in  the  district,  suffered  a good  deal 
when  the  Gas  Company  moved  their  chief  station  to  Beckton, 
and  with  the  work  went  the  best  workmen.  But  when  the 
site  of  the  Southwark  and  Vauxliall  Waterworks  is  built 
over,  one  of  the  walls  which  shut  the  inhabitants  off  from 
civilization  will  be  abolished. 

Occasionally,  however,  a row  of  houses  falls  into  bad 
repute,  due  merely  to  a few  undesirable  tenants  who,  if  they 
are  not  ejected,  render  the  neighbourhood  too  hot  for  any 
one  with  a taste  for  decency.  In  one  such  street,  built 
only  three  or  four  years  ago  on  the  grounds  of  a house 
which  long  held  out  against  all  offers,  the  landlord  has  had 
to  board  up  several  houses  in  self-defence. 

But  though  there  are  a few  antiquated  cottages  remaining, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  the  very  poor  are  badly  housed  m 
Battersea.  In  the  most  conspicuous  cases,  indeed,  it  is  the 
tenants  who  have  made  the  worst  of  their  dwellings  by 
removing  every  scrap  of  wood  or  iron  that  could  be  torn 
away,  and  it  is  the  more  respectable  houses  which  probably 
leave  most  to  be  desired.  Where  a hundred  thousand 
people  have  had  to  be  lodged  within  twenty  years,  jerry- 
building  has  not  been  unknown,  and  the  foundations  of 
some  houses  are  said  not  to  have  been  of  the  sweetest  or 
most  solid. 
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There  is  one  large  set  of  model  dwellings  by  the  Albert 
Palace  which  preserves  its  prosperity  by  the  same  methods  as 
the  Shaftesbury  Estate,  but  does  not  seem  to  be  very  popular. 
Common  lodging-houses  are  not  a feature  of  Battersea, 
indeed  there  are  only  some  half-dozen  in  all,  but  on  the  other 
hand  the  number  of  tenants  who  sub-let  is  very  great. 

If  “ three  removes  ” are  still  “ as  bad  as  a fire,”  then  a 
fire  can  have  but  small  terrors  for  many  of  these  people.  For 
there  are  two  classes  of  them  who  are  always  changing 
their  abodes.  The  superior  of  these  is  respectable  but  restless, 
and  its  members  delight  to  go  into  the  newest  houses  for  a 
year  or  two,  until  they  have  worn  off  some  of  the  first 
splendours,  and  then  away  they  go  to  pastures  newer  still. 
The  other’s  love  of  change  is  a mark  of  the  worst  streets, 
and  is  closely  connected  with  arrears  of  rent.  “ Four 
houses  in  four  months,”  “ Five  houses  in  eighteen  months,” 
so  run  my  notes.  But  these  moves  are  seldom  further  than 
three  streets  away,  and  a year  or  two  will  very  probably 
witness  the  return  of  the  exiles  to  ■within  a few  doors  of  one 
of  their  many  forsaken  homes. 

It  is  hard  to  fix  a standard,  but  rents,  though  not  so  high 
as  in  London,  still  bear  a very  large  proportion  to  the  earn- 
ings of  the  tenants,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  dire 
poverty  drives  families  at  first  decent  into  the  very  worst 
streets  for  the  sake  of  the  rent,  which  is  lowered  by  the 
character  of  the  other  tenants,  who  in  turn  live  therefor  the 
sake  of  the  privilege  of  behaving  as  they  please. 

There  is  certainly  a good  deal  of  true  poverty  in  certain 
parts  of  Battersea,  but  whether  this  could  be  really  cured 
is  another  question.  Very  much  of  it  is  accompanied  by 
drink,  which  may  have  been  either  the  cause  of  misfortune 
or  the  effect  of  despair.  The  irregular  employment  which 
is  the  lot  of  the  building  trades,  among  others,  requii*es 
strict  thrift  in  summer  to  avoid  distress  in  wintei*,  and  the 
uncertainty  of  the  weather  on  which  so  much  depends  does 
not  favour  methodical  economy. 
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But  apart  from  these,  the  chief  evident  causes  of  distress 
nre  those  improvident  marriages  which  have  left  a large 
number  of  very  poor  widows  to  whom  the  solace  of  out- 
relief  is  somewhat  freely  afforded,  and  the  weakliness  and 
sudden  failure  of  health  of  husbands  which  result  in  a sort 
of  premature  widowhood  for  their  wives. 

The  state  of  things  represented  by  the  accompanying  , 
figures  belongs  to  June,  1889.  I have  followed  as  closely 
as  possible  the  frame-work  used  in  Mr.  Booth’s  volume  on 
East  London,  with  the  sole  exception  that  as  there  was 
not  a score  of  sailors  in  Battersea,  I have  included  these  in 
class  18,  and  devoted  class  17  to  private  servants  living 
with  their  families.  There  is  this  further  difference 
which  will,  I believe,  apply  to  all  similar  neighbourhoods, 
that  whereas  in  the  East  Class  H is  distinguished  as  the 
onlv  servant-keeping  class,  in  the  west  at  least  half  of  Gr, 
although  perhaps  no  wealthier,  yet  employs  a girl.  The 
standards  of  ease  and  display,  if  not  of  thrift,  are  higher. 

I have  taken  down  the  whole  of  the  information  myself 
from  the  various  sources  accessible,  and  alone  am  to  be 
held  responsible  for  errors.  I had  no  close  knowledge  of 
the  district,  and  have  simply  tried  to  record  and  compare 
the  opinions  of  those  who  knew  it  best. 

This  inquiry  was  undertaken  before  Mr.  Booth  had 
decided  immediately  to  extend  his  investigations  beyond 
East  London,  and  I may  say  that  the  result  of  this  inde- 
pendent trial  of  his  method  has  convinced  me  of  the  great 
value  of  its  general  results.  But  in  cases  where  the 
numbers  are  too  small  to  furnish  a good  average  they 
must  in  my  columns  be  regarded  as  possibly  accidental, 
and  I would  for  instance  place  but  small  reliance  on  the 
distribution  by  class  of  sections  7 to  12.  It  is  seldom  easy 
to  secure  an  extreme  verdict  on  individual  cases,  and  the 
average  of  a street  may  be  correctly  given  as  B while  at 
least  half  of  its  inhabitants  would  individually  be  allowed 
to  pass  into  E.  So  that  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  infer 
from  the  general  to  the  particular. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


OUTLYING  LONDON— NORTH  OF  THE  THAMES. 


The  wealth  of  West  London  places  it  on  the  whole  some- 
what outside  of  the  practical  scope  of  this  book,  but  there 
are  to  be  found  in  it  six  specially  poor  districts  which  are 
again  referred  to  in  Volume  II.,  as  to  which  some  particulars 
now  follow. 


District. 

A. 

B. 

C & D. 

E & F. 

G&H. 

Total. 

Percentage 
in  poverty. 

Westminster  

730 

4,051 

4,651 

8,155 

360 

17,857 

Per  cent 

4'1 

22  7 

25'5 

457 

2*0 

IOOO 

52-3 

Lisson  Grove  

942 

6,905 

15,697 

20,884 

3,168 

47,596 

Per  cent 

2*0 

I4'5 

330 

43'S 

6-7 

100*0 

49'5 

The  “Lock  Bridge,” 
Westbourne  Park  

150 

556 

9,160 

5,636 

250 

15,752 

Per  cent 

o-g 

3 '5 

58-2 

35‘8 

i*6 

IOOO 

■ 62-6 

Kensal  New  Town  

73 

1,305 

5,252 

5,234 

42 

11,900 

Per  cent 

o*6 

11*0 

44'i 

44'° 

o’3 

100*0 

557 

St.  Clement’s  Road 

1,510 

2,496 

8,201 

4,919 

214 

17,346 

Per  cent 

S'7 

I4'4 

47'3 

28-4 

1*2 

100*0 

70-4 

Wandsworth  Bridge  Road 

478 

2,169 

2,595 

2,445 

si 

7,768 

Per  cent 

6*2 

27'9 

33’4 

3 J'5 

1*0 

100*0 

®7'5 

Westminster. — The  poverty  of  Westminster  has  peculiari- 
ties connected  with  a situation  in  too  close  proximity  to 
great  wealth.  Except  where  there  has  been  recent 
demolition  of  old  property,  leaving  an  open  space  very  soon 
to  be  re-occupied,  the  ground  is  packed  with  houses,  tlio 
spaces  between  the  streets  being  filled  with  little  courts 
and  blind  alleys.  The  people  look  poor  and  vicious,  and 
comparing  this  district  with  others,  it  is  the  vicious  look 
which  strikes  the  eye.  Nor  does  more  intimate  knowledge 
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materially  alter  this  general  impression.  Details  obtained 
for  half  a dozen  streets  disclose  a deplorable  lack  of 
any  employments  ■which  can  be  dignified  by  the  name 
“industry,”  except  indeed  charing,  of  which  there  is  a great 
deal  in  connection  with  the  public  offices.  We  hear  of  a 
street  knife-grinder  whose  wife  sells  flowers : a one- 
legged  man  with  a piano-organ.  A drunken  law  writer, 
whose  wife,  too,  is  a flower  seller.  A hawker  of  pocket 
knives  about  offices.  A seller  of  oranges  by  the  fountain 
near  the  Abbey.  A blind  man  who  makes  nets  and  sells 
them  by  St.  Martin’s  Church.  A buyer  of  bottles  and  fat 
down  area  steps.  A man  who,  calling  himself  a labourer,  in 
truth  lives  on  the  earnings  of  a prostitute.  Of  one  court  now 
nearly  all  pulled  down  we  read,  Every  house  inhabited  by 
prostitutes  of  the  most  degraded  type  except  one  family, 
who  get  their  living  by  making  paper  flowers.”  We  are 
told  of  one  part  of  this  district  that  “ the  lowest  class  of  the 
people  will  not  keep  to  regular  labour  even  if  it  is  found  for 
them.  They  begin  life  as  match  sellers,  &c.,  or  go  round 
with  professional  beggars,  and  they  work  harder  as  children 
than  they  do  in  the  later  years  of  their  lives.”  And  again 
that  they  “ do  not  suffer  very  much  from  actual  want,  being 
so  conveniently  placed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  large 
squares,  &c.,  where  food  can  generally  be  obtained  for  the 
asking.  The  Charity  Organization  Society  is  bitterly  hated 
here.  Drink  is  the  great  destroyer.  Many  of  the  people, 
more  especially  the  fallen  women,  almost  live  on  it.” 

Of  another  district  we  are  told  that  it  is  falling  rapidly 
in  character  owing  to  an  influx  due  to  demolitions  in  the 
adjoining  parish.  The  colours  of  the  streets  on  our  map 
were  declared  too  favourable,  and  the  details  given  us 
seem  to  bear  out  the  contention. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  amongst  the 
18,000  people  living  within  our  prescribed  boundaries  there 
is  nothing  else.  The  Peabody  trustees  have  a large  block 
of  decently  occupied  dwellings  and  have  undertaken  the 
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management  of  another  "block  which  in  their  hands  has 
greatly  improved  in  character.  There  are  also  parts  of  the 
district  which  contain  a very  respectable  class  of  artisans 
and  clerks,  together  with  a sprinkling  of  professional  men. 

Lisson  Grove.  That  there  should  be  50,000  people,  half 
of  whom  are  poor,  living  together  in  the  midst  of  wealthy 
West  London,  is  remarkable,  and  I know  of  no  sufficient  ex- 
planation. f Of  this  population,  the  poor  half  are  said  to  be 
friendly  but  very  ignorant.  Savage  rather  than  bad.  The 
men  mostly  casual  labourers  and  hawkers,  while  the  women  do 
washing  and  charing.  Below  these  there  is  a substratum 
of  thieves,  cadgers,  common  prostitutes,  and  other  loose  and 
loafing  men  and  women.  Throughout,  drink  is  very  preva- 
lent. The  people  and  the  place  have  a character  of  their 
own  ; different  from  East  Loudon,  very  different  from  Cen- 
tral London;  rather  more  like  some  parts  south  of  the 
Thames ; but  with  a difference  due  probably  to  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  West  End  situation,  surrounded  by  the  houses 
of  the  rich.J 

“ The  Lock  Bridge.”  The  group  of  streets  included  in 
this  district,  lying  in  the  hollow  of  a bend  in  the  canal, 
shade  off  from  purple  to  dark  blue,  the  greatest  poverty 
being,  as  usual,  next  the  canal.  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
figures  that  this  district  is  not  at  all  bad,  nor  is  there  much 
destitution ; but  of  poverty  in  a more  moderate  form  there 
is  an  enormous  proportion,  no  less  than  58  per  cent,  falling 
under  C and  D.  The  peculiarity  of  the  district  lies  in  the 
evident  “ unexpectedness  ” of  its  poverty.  There  was  no 

* The  boundaries  adopted  are — on  the  east  the  Thames,  on  the  north  the 
Abbey  and  Victoria  Street,  on  the  west  and  south,  Strutton  Ground  and 
Horseferry  Road. 

f It  is  said  that  when  New  Oxford  Street  was  cut  through  the  wretched 
district  north  of  St.  Giles,  a number  of  those  who  were  disturbed  came  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Lisson  Grove. 

J The  boundaries  taken  are — on  the  east  Seymour  Place,  Lisson  Grove, 
and  Grove  Road ; on  the  north  St.  John’s  Wood  Road  ; on  the  west  Edgware 
Road ; and  on  the  south  Upper  George  Street. 
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thought  of  it  when  the  houses  were  built,  and  we  see 
poverty  in  all  the  discomfort  of  “ the  cast-off  clothes  of 
the  rich.”  The  whole  district,  as  seen  on  Saturday  after- 
noon, swarms  with  children.* 

Kensal  New  Town  lies  in  another  bend  of  the  canal, 
wedged  in  between  railway  and  canal.  It,  however,  is  older 
than  either,  and  retains  yet  something  of  the  appearance  of 
a village,  trampled  under  foot  by  the  advance  of  London, 
but  still  able  to  show  cottages  and  gardens  ; and  gateways 
between  houses  in  its  streets  leading  back  to  open  spaces, 
suggestive  of  the  paddock  and  pony  of  days  g’one  by.  The 
figures  for  this  district,  as  for  its  neighbour  by  the  Lock 
Bridge,  but  most  notably  for  this  district,  show  an  absence 
of  the  top  and  bottom  classes.  Classes  Gr  and  H count  here 
for  little  more  than  J per  cent.,  and  A barely  exceeds  g-  per 
cent.  The  numbers  of  “very  poor”  are  not  great,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  population  are  equally  divided  between  the  two 
standard  grades  of  working  class  life ; a not  unhealthy  state 
of  things.  This  district  is  beyond  the  limits  of  our  map. 

St.  Clement’s  Road.  Here  we  find  poverty  of  as  deep 
and  dark  a type  as  anywhere  in  London;  nearly  9 per  cent, 
of  A,  over  14  per  cent,  of  B,  and  47  per  cent,  of  C and  D, 
form  a record  hardly  to  be  exceeded  anywhere.  It  is  said 
that  in  old  times  the  gipsies  entering  London  from  the 
west  camped  here,  and  have  left  their  traces  on  the 
character  and  even  the  faces  of  the  people.  It  is  certain 
that  now  tramps  arriving  make  this  a halting  place.  The 
streets  round  about  the  large  Board  school  show  solid 
poverty,  and  two  of  them  — Bangor  Street  and  St. 
Katherine  s Road  have  a bad  character.  The  general 
poverty  of  the  district  may  be  gauged  by  the  returns 
of  the  school,  ihe  fee  is  only  Id,  and  half  the  fees 
are  renfitted,  and  five  hundred  children  receive  free  meals. 

* The  boundaries  taken  are— on  the  east  Eanelagh  Road ; on  the  north 
Clarendon  Street  to  Brindley  Street ; on  the  west  from  canal  to  the  railway  ; 
and  on  the  south  Marlborough  Street  and  Westbourne  Terrace  North. 
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Tlie  houses  are  mostly  of  sis  rooms,  let  to  three  or  more 
families.  The  residue  consists  mainly  of  old  cottage 
property,  some  very  dirty  and  dilapidated.  The  popula- 
tion, besides  hawkers,  tinkers,  grinders,  and  other  desultory 
professions,  consists  mostly  of  the  struggling  labouring 
class,  mixed  with  a few  little  shopkeepers.  This  district, 
like  Kensal  New  Town,  is  beyond  the  limits  of  the  map.* 

Wandsworth  Bridge  Road.  Poverty  and  gasworks  lie 
cheek  by  jowl  in  all  parts  of  London.  The  fumes  are 
disagreeable,  and  the  neighbourhood,  falling  in  character, 
becomes  naturally  the  home,  amongst  others,  of  the  more 
irregularly  employed  of  gas  company’s  servants.  This 
is  the  case  in  the  group  of  streets  lying  between 
King’s  Road  and  the  Imperial  gasworks,  the  remaining 
inhabitants  being  mechanics  and  labourers  of  a mixed 
class,  whose  wives  do  laundry  work,  &c.  Imperial 
Square,  the  only  pink  street  here,  is  owned  by  the 
gas  company,  and  occupied  by  their  regularly  employed 
hands.  Among  the  streets  surrounding  Langford  Road 
Board  schools  are  Bullow  and  Victoria  Roads,  which 
bear  a very  bad  reputation,  the  houses,  though  modern, 
being  in  a most  dirty  and  unsanitary  condition,  having 
nearly  all  the  windows  broken,  and  being  crowded 
with  a rough  and  shifty  set  of  people,  including  some 
doubtful  characters.  Sandiland  and  Langford  Roads  a*e 
a little  tidier,  but  the  people  are  miserably  poor,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  Breer,  Dymock,  and  other  streets, 
which  lie  nearer  the  river.  In  Marine  Field  Road,  and  in  the 
district  at  the  back  of  Wandsworth  Bridge  Road,  a lot 
of  very  nice  six-roomed  houses  are  being  erected,  with 
accommodation  for  two  families  in  each.  There  is  a 
separate  entrance  to  each  floor,  and  the  rents  are  6s  and 

* The  boundaries  of  this  district  are— on  the  east  Clarendon  Road  and 
Walmer  Road ; on  the  north  the  Metropolitan  Railway ; on  the  west  the 
West  London  Railway;  and  on  the  south  Clifton  Street,  St.  Katherine’s  Road, 
and  Clarendon  Place. 
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6s  6d  per  half-house.  These  houses  are  occupied  as  ready 
by  a fairly  comfortable  class  of  people.* 

Of  other  parts  of  outer  London  north  of  the  Thames, 
Hackney  has  been  considered  already.  To  the  west 
of  Hackney  and  northward  of  the  City  and  Pentonville 
Roads,  which  have  been  elsewhere  alluded  to  as  forming 
the  boundary  of  Greater  Central  London,  lies  the  huge 
parish  of  Islington,  which  extends  to  the  base  of  Highgato 
Hill,  and  contains  perhaps  the  largest  population  of  any 
parish  in  the  kingdom.  A glance  at  our  poverty  map  shows 
the  general  prevalence  here  of  fairly  comfortable  circum- 
stances, rising  occasionally  to  affluence,  but  there  are  never- 
theless several  dark  patches.  One  of  the  most  noticeable  of 
these  is  that  lying  to  the  south-east  of  Essex  Road,  between 
Packington  Street  and  Rotherfield  Street,  which  is  remark- 
able as  consisting  largely  of  blocks  of  dwellings.  These 
buildings,  which  are  not  by  any  means  of  a bad  type,  were 
erected  on  the  site  of  a former  rookery  known  as  Angler’s 
Gardens,  and  it  would  seem  as  though  the  original  inhab- 
itants had,  contrary  to  usual  practice,  returned  to  make 
their  abode  in  the  new  dwellings,  or  else  had  been  succeeded 
by  their  nearest  of  kin.  Higher  up,  on  the  same  side  of  the 
road,  we  have  a small  piece  of  blue,  covering  what  was 
formerly  glebe  land,  adjoining  an  ancient  turnpike  gate. 
A much  larger  block  is  that  which  surrounds  the  lower 
part  of  the  Caledonian  Road,  dipping  into  Holborn  parish 
as  far  as  Pentonville  Road,  extending  to  Copenhagen  Street 
northwards,  touching  more  lightly  the  Liverpool  Road  border, 
and  just  insinuating  itself  to  the  confines  of  York  Road,  but 
pressed  back  by  warehouses  and  canal,  and  further  up  by  a 
compact  group  of  streets  of  just  a little  better  class.  The 
great  network  of  railways  radiating  from  King’s  Cross,  going 
northwards  to  the  Cattle  Market,  and  covering,  with  adjoin- 

* The  boundaries  of  this  district  are — on  the  east  the  West  London  Bail- 
way ; on  the  north  King’s  Koad ; on  the  west  Fulham  fields ; and  on  the 
south  the  river. 
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hisr  gasworks,  wharves  and  works,  more  than  200  acres  of 
ground,  and  making  Somers  Town  almost  a thing  of  the 
past,  naturally  suggest  where  the  inhabitants  of  this  part 
find  their  means  of  livelihood,  whilst  Chapel  Street  forms  a 
typical  poor  man’s  market,  and  is  on  any  week-day  as  busy 
and  lively  a spot  as  any  that  can  be  found  in  London.  High 
Street,  continued  as  Upper  Street,  which  near  this  point 
leads  off'  from  that  important  centre  of  traffic,  the  “ Angel,” 
is  a continuous  scene  of  bustle,  excitement,  and  gay  life, 
reminding  one,  with  its  large  shops,  theatre,  music  hall, 
Agricultural  Hall,  &c.,  of  a leading  West  End  thoroughfare. 
Following  up  the  line  of  railway,  and  keeping  an  eye  towards 
Caledonian  Road,  we  come  upon  another  poor  group,  to 
which  the  suggestively  dark-shaded  Bemerton  Street  forms 
the  key-.  We  are  now  in  the  once  highly  odorous  locality  of 
Belle  Isle,  altered  vastly  by  railway  encroachments  and  the 
erection  of  big  blocks  of  dwellings  (by  the  Corporation  of 
London),  where  humble  shanties  or  lowly  cottages  once 
stood,  but  still  betraying  the  signs  of  a lingering  and 
unsavoury  celebrity,  where  the  open  gateway  of  a yard 
or  warehouse  reveals  heaps  of  offal  within.  The  streets  here, 
it  will  be  noticed,  are  almost  uniformly  light  blue,  a -colour 
which  doubtless  fairly  represents  the  social  status  of  the 
inhabitants,  but  which  hardly  pourtrays  their  moral  character. 
There  is  a darker  strain  not  usual  in  our  typical  light-blue 
street,  not  to  be  confounded  with  black,  nor  yet  expressible 
by  colour,  but  which  nevertheless  is  evident  to  a passer-by. 
A group  of  rough  hobbledehoys  are  at  horse-play  in  one 
street,  varying  this  amusement  by  making  uncomplimentary 
remarks  regarding  any  decently  dressed  pedestrian,  while 
■women  with  unkempt  heads  and  generally  a dirty-faced 
baby  in  arms  peer  out  from  windows  or  look  on  from  open 
doorways.  The  corner  houses  are  doing  a thriving  business, 
and  outside  one  a couple  of  besotted  individuals  are  indulg- 
ing in  a “ friendly  spar,”  giving  and  receiving  mock  blows 
with  half-imbccile  good  humour.  In  another  street  a group 
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of  young'  men  have  a cage  of  rats,  and  are  letting  them  out 
one  at  a time  for  tlie  sport  of  tliemselves  and  a couple  of 
terriers,  who  make  short  work  of  the  rodents.  It  is  alto- 
gether a low-class  scene,  and  is  characteristic  also  of  another 
poverty  block  further  on,  which  surrounds  the  St.  James’s 
and  W ellington  Roads,  and  is  the  abode  of  a rough  set, 
including  many  whose  occupation  is  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  great  Cattle  Market  near  by.  Opposite,  on  the 
east  side  of  Holloway  Road,  and  beyond  the  limits  of  our 
map,  a confined  poor  area  clusters  round  Queensland  Road, 
and  affords  plenty  of  scope  for  the  active  agencies  of  St. 
Barnabas’  Church,  whilst  yet  higher  up  a group  of  streets  to 
the  south-west  of  Holloway  Road  show  both  poverty  and 
vice,  as  evidenced  by  the  condition  of  the  children  at 
Yerbury  Road  Board  School. 

Side  by  side  with  Islington,  but  not  quite  so  large  either 
in  area  or  population,  lies  St.  Pancras,  which  includes 
Camden  and  Kentish  Towns  and  that  portion  of  Higligate 
which  comes  within  the  metropolitan  area.  If  anything,  its 
colouring,  so  far  as  the  map  shows  it,  seems  a trifle  lower 
than  that  of  its  neighbour,  but  the  figures  prove  its  propor- 
tion of  poverty  to  be  much  about  the  same.  In  the  southern 
cornei’,  between  Gray’s  Inn  Road  and  Woburn  Place,  poverty 
lies  in  close  juxtaposition  to  the  wealth  of  “ the  squares,’ 
and  judging  from  the  liberal  admixture  of  black,  would  seem 
to  be  anything  but  improved  thereby.  As  on  the  east  side, 
so  on  the  west,  the  big  railway  clearance  is  fringed  by  a 
poor  and,  in  some  cases,  vicious  population,  shown  in  the 
group  of  streets  between  it  and  Seymour  Street,  purple 
being  the  predominating  hue*.  Leaving  here  by  way  of 
Drummond  Street,  and  crossing  Hampstead  Road  to  Stan- 
hope Street,  Ave  go  through  another  poor  and  rather  bad 
neighbourhood,  but  relieved  by  cross  streets  of  better  type. 
Camden  Town,  through  which  we  pass  on  our  way  north- 
wards, is  a fairly  comfortable  and  thriving  neighbourhood. 
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and  is  not  without  local  life  and  character  of  its  own.  Tin 
neighbourhood  has  probably  changed  somewhat  from  the 
time  when  it  was  considered  as  eminently  an  abode  of 
gentility,  and  its  streets  are  now  largely  occupied  by  respect- 
able lodging  letters. 

The  High  Street  is  a very  busy  place,  particularly  on 
Saturday  nights  when  the  roadways  are  lined  with  stalls  of 
every  description,  and  on  Sundays  when  the  young  men 
and  maidens  of  “ Twopenny  Town  ” enjoy  their  promenade. 
Kentish  Town  (which  divides  with  its  twin  sister,  Camden, 
the  distinction  of  being  the  especial  home  of  the  pianoforte 
trade)  is  decidedly  poorer  than  its  relative,  including  a 
considerable  coster  element.  Prince  of  Wales  Eoad,  Malden 
and  Weedington  Roads,  are  the  chief  thoroughfares  through 
a neighbourhood  in  which  purple,  pink,  and  blue  are  almost 
equally  intermingled,  and  which  extends  a little  outside  the 
map.  Queen’s  Crescent  is  the  principal  market  place  of 
this  locality,  its  flaring  naphtha  lights  being  so  numerous  on 
busy  nights  as  to  quite  illuminate  the  sky  and  mark  out  its 
whereabouts  very  distinctly  to  the  stroller  on  the  heights 
of  Hampstead  or  Highgate. 

Marylebone  is  more  of  a western  than  northern  parish,  and 
its  one  important  poor  neighbourhood,  Lisson  Grove,  has 
been  already  dealt  with.  Beyond  it,  and  in  the  same  School 
Board  division,  lies  Hampstead — a district  which  has  had 
an  eventful  history,  and  teems  with  interesting  traditiou. 
Originally,  it  is  said,  “ a place  inhabited  principally  by 
washerwomen,”  it  became  for  a time,  in  the  period  of  the 
Georges,  the  resort  of  gay  fashion,  attracted  by  the  sup- 
posed wonderful  virtues  of  its  chalybeate  springs,  or  by 
the  dancing  saloons  and  other  amusements  which  were  set 
up.  Subsequently,  with  the  permanent  dedication  to  the 
public  of  its  expansive  and  beautiful  heath,  has  come  a 
rapid  development,  and  the  old  town  has  been  almost 
“improved”  off  its  hill.  Hampstead  is  at  present  one  of 
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tlie  largest  and  most  prosperous  of  tlie  well-to-do  residential 
suburbs  of  London,  being  inhabited  principally  by  City 
men,  and  sharing  with  St.  John’s  Wood  an  influential 
colony  of  workers  in  art,  science,  and  literature.  The 
heath  has  recently  been  greatly  enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  more  than  250  acres  of  land,  including  the  famous 
Parliament  or  Traitor’s  Hill,  and  as  a genuinely  popular 
holiday  resort  has  but  few  equals. 

Passing  beyond  the  metropolitan  boundary,  to  the  west 
of  Hampstead  lies  Willesdeu,  with  a population  of  clerks, 
professional  and  other  villa  residents  which  has  increased 
enormously  within  the  last  decade ; and  more  to  the  north 
is  Hendon,  a long  straggling  parish  which  includes  quaint 
villages  and  quite  old-world  spots,  but  is  yet  growing  con- 
siderably. Finchley  and  Friern  Barnet  adjoin,  partaking 
of  much  the  same  character  and  marked  by  the  same  steady 
increase.  Wood  Green  has  undergone  rapid  change,  first 
in  the  introduction  of  detached  or  semi-detached  houses, 
and  later  in  the  erection  of  a large  number  of  working  class 
dwellings,  principally  by  the  Artisans’,  Labourers’,  and 
General  Dwellings  Company,  who  have  all  their  machinery 
here  and  employ  a large  number  of  hands.  Green  spots  are 
quickly  falling  into  the  builders’  hands,  some  old  mansions 
have  already  disappeared  and  others  are  for  sale,  new 
streets  of  shops  cater  for  a new  class,  and  there  are  all  the 
signs  which  pourtray  the  modern  transformation  of  out- 
lying London.  Hornsey  is  in  much  the  same  condition,  but 
in  Tottenham  the  process  has  been  going  on  for  some  years, 
and  now  approaches  completion,  with  the  result  that  within 
twenty  years  its  population  has  increased  four-fold,  and 
probably  now  numbers  over  80,000  persons,  mainly  of  the 
working  or  lower  middle  class.  Edmonton  has  likewise 
grown  largely,  but  retains  more  of  its  original  character, 
and  has  yet  great  room  for  extension.  An  inquiry  into  the 
circumstances  of  the  people  in  these  districts  would  doubt- 
less show  that  as  a rule  they  are  a fairly  comfortable  class. 
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but  with  some  poor  spots,  and  differing  not  materially  from 
their  neighbours  in  Hackney. 


WALTHAMSTOW. 

Eastward  of  London  proper  lies  the  huge  working  class 
district  of  West  Ham,  comprising  some  300,000  inhabitants, 
which,  although  outside  the  metropolitan  boundary,  is  in 
other  respects  an  integral  portion  of  the  great  city. 
Walthamstow  has  here  been  chosen  for  some  detailed 
description  as  representative  of  this  district,  as  well  as 
being  sufficiently  typical  of  popular  residential  suburban 
life  generally. 

Separated  from  the  metropolis  by  the  River  Lea  and  the 
adjoining  marshy  lands,  and  lying  some  distance  from  the 
main  roads,  Walthamstow  was  until  recent  years  little  more 
than  a large  country  village,  as  genuinely  rural  in  its 
character  and  surroundings  as  if  situated  a hundred  miles 
away.  Twenty  years  ago  there  was  no  railway  station 
within  two  miles,  and  trains  or  public  vehicles  were  very 
few  and  far  between;  the  old,  steadj^-going  inhabitants 
went  on  their  way  untroubled  by  visions  of  the  invading 
army  of  East-enders  which  was  shortly  to  effect  such  changes 
in  their  midst,  for  the  now  crowded  district  of  St.  James’ 
Street  was  then  open  land,  and  save  for  a few  old  cottages 
, or  mansions,  the  ground  right  away  from  the  waterworks  to 
' Hoe  Street  was  practically  unoccupied.  Beyond  Hoe  Street, 
however,  as  also  further  north  at  Higham  Hill,  houses  of 
a good  class  wei’e  even  then  springing  up,  many  city  men, 
attracted  by  the  comparative  cheapness  of  the  land,  having- 
chosen  it  as  a place  of  residence.  Still,  however,  the  district, 
with  old-fashioned  Wood  Street  as  its  local  centre,  retained 
its  quiet  and  eminently  respectable  character. 

But  the  pressing  necessities  of  East  London  soon  changed 
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all  this,  and  with  the  opening  of  the  railway  in  1872  the 
flow  of  Londoners  may  he  fairly  said  to  have  set  in.  The 
rapidity  of  the  influx  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  the 
population  in  1871  was  only  11,000  ; in  1881,  it  was  nearly 
22,000,  and  in  1890  is  estimated  at  50,000.  The  older 
residents  looked  askance  upon  this  invasion,  destroying  as 
it  did  the  rural  quiet  and  selectness  of  the  locality,  and 
many  of  the  wealthier  families  gave  up  their  houses  and 
retreated  further  afield  ; but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
this  by  any  means  necessarily  involved  pecuniary  sacrifice 
on  their  part,  for  many  of  them,  observing  the  shadows  of 
coming  events,  had  made  due  preparation.  Some  time 
before  this  companies  had  been  formed,  and  land  purchased 
in  different  parts  and  held  ready  to  be  parcelled  out  into 
“eligible  building  sites”  as  soon  as  required,  whilst  build- 
ing societies  were  ready  ( not  to  build,  for  that  seems  to  be 
quite  outside  the  province  of  an  ordinary  building  society), 
but  to  advance  good  money — of  course  at  good  interest  and 
on  good  security — to  anyone  who  liked  to  take  the  risk  of 
house-building.  And  so  the  way  of  the  impecunious  and 
speculative  builder  was  made  plain.  Raising  a few  pounds, 
sufficient  to  buy  or  pay  a deposit  on  a plot  or  two  of  land, 
and  getting  credit  from  the  timber  merchant,  brickmaker, 
&c.,  he  rapidly  ran  up  the  structure,  and  obtained,  as  soon 
as  the  roof  was  on,  an  advance  from  the  building  society 
with  which  he  paid  or  partly  paid  his  creditors,  and  so  went 
on  again.  But  the  path  of  Jerry,  though  so  smooth  at 
first,  often  proves  a very  difficult  one  in  the  end,  and  so  it 
turned  out  with  many  of  the  builders  of  Walthamstow. 
Speculating  rashly,  building  ahead  of  the  immediate  demand, 
or  through  some  other  form  of  erroneous  calculation,  mis- 
management, or  misfortune,  payments  became  due  before 
he  was  in  a position  to  meet  them,  and  at  length  the  mort- 
gagee stepped  in  and  appropriated  the  property. 

By  selling  their  land  or  disposing  of  their  leases  in  this 
way,  several  of  the  older  inhabitants  have  managed  to  turn 
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to  profitable  account  the  influx  which  it  has  been  rather 
fashionable  to  lament.  It  would  not,  however,  be  right  to 
say  that  the  locality  has  been  entirely  developed  by  this 
means,  even  in  the  St.  James*  Street  district.  At  least  one 
large  landowner — and  there  may  be  others — has  had  parts 
of  his  estate  laid  out  under  his  own  superintendence,  and 
has  spent  a very  large  sum  of  money  in  having  excellent 
roads  made,  and  substantial  and  attractive-looking  small 
houses  built,  with  good  drainage  and  water  supply,  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  a better  class  of  tenants  than  the  generality 
of  the  new-comers.  The  experiment,  however,  has  scarcely 
proved  a success.  The  bulk  of  those  who  find  their  way  to 
Walthamstow  are  of  the  medium  or  poor  working  class, 
attracted  by  the  cheapness  of  rents.  The  reputation  of  the 
place  becomes  fixed  upon  this  state  of  things,  and  the 
more  “ uppish  ” class  will  not  come  to  the  same  locality. 
Consequently  it  has  been  necessary  to  let  the  houses  as 
best  they  could  be,  and  two  or  even  three  families  now 
occupy  dwellings  which  were  intended  for  one. 

For  the  rest,  the  houses  (I  am  speaking  now  of  the  St. 
James’  Street  district)  are  well  accorded  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  people.  They  are  nearly  all  two-storeyed,  some  with 
four  rooms  for  one  family,  and  others  with  six  or  seven  rooms, 
built  to  accommodate  two  families.  In  the  construction  of 
the  latter  much  ingenuity  has  been  exercised ; in  some  cases 
the  upper  rooms  are  approached  by  an  outside  ladder,  and 
in  others  there  are  two  doors,  one  leading  to  the  upper  and 
the  other  to  the  ground-floor  apartments.  The  tenancies 
are  entirely  weekly,  rents  ranging  from  6s  to  8s  for  the 
smaller  houses,  and  8s  to  10s  or  11s  for  the  rest. 

The  boundaries  of  Walthamstow  are  : — On  the  east 
Woodford,  on  the  north  Chingford  and  the  River  Lea, 
which  also  flows  along  the  entire  western  border,  and  on  the 
south  Leyton.  It  covers  an  area  measuring  four  miles  from 
east  to  west,  and  over  two  miles  in  the  other  direction. 

.For  local  purposes  the  parish  is  divided  into  four  wards; 
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St.  James’  Street,  with  about  20,000  people  and  3400 
bouses,  and  Hoe  Street,  witb  nearly  15,000  people  and  2600 
bouses,  being’  tbe  modern  and  populous  parts,  whilst  Wood 
Street,  with  some  8000  inhabitants,  is  the  old  part,  and  the 
Higham  Hill  district,  comprising  much  more  than  half  of 
the  total  area  of  the  parish,  remains  but  very  little  developed, 
and  has  only  about  4800  residents. 

Though  a few  have  found  their  way  as  far  as  Wood 
Street,  the  great  bulk  of  East  Londoners  who  have  come 
this  way  have  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  James’ 
Street,  and  have  here  reproduced  the  characteristics  of  East 
End  life,  insomuch  that  the  locality  is  sometimes  known  as 
“ Little  Betbnal  Green.”  Not  but  what  they  are  on  the 
whole  probably  improved  by  the  change — the  houses  are  as 
yet  better,  the  streets  more  breezy  and  open,  and  the  hours 
kept  are  earlier,  the  public-houses  closing  at  11  o’clock, 
after  which  little  is  done,  even  on  busy  nights — but  there  are 
the  familiar  evidences  of  poverty,  on  a smaller  scale — of 
vice,  improvidence,  or  misfortune — broken  windows  patched 
with  paper  or  rags,  dirty,  poorly-clad,  but  sharp-looking 
children,  thriving  public-houses,  a busy  Saturday  night 
market,  when  the  principal  streets  are  full  of  stalls  and 
redolent  of  naphtha  lights,  fried  fish  and  vegetable  refuse, 
and  the  penny  show  and  “ all  the  fun  of  the  fair”  are  in 
evidence ; there  is  also  the  same  constant  shifting,  and  not 
infrequently  “ moonlight  flitting”  from  the  district.  To 
many  the  place  is  still  but  a summer  resort,  and  in  the 
“ sweet  spring-time”  it  is  no  unusual  thing  to  see  a small 
procession  of  weak-kneed  broken-winded  hacks  or  jaded- 
looking  donkeys  dragging  their  weary  length  along  the 
Lea  Bridge  Boad,  drawing  carts  laden  wfith  household 
goods  of  a rickety  and  heterogeneous  order;  or  returning 
by  the  same  way  “when  the  leaves  begin  to  turn.”  There 
is,  however,  not  quite  so  much  of  this  as  there  was, 
the  tendency  on  the  whole,  though  very  gradual,  being 
for  the  population  to  become  more  stationary.  Some  of 
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those  who  come  here  are  young,  newly-married  people,  and 
probably  are  the  most  hopeful  class  amongst  the  new 
arrivals.  Young  couples  of  a thrifty  turn  look  out  for  a place 
where  rents  are  cheap  and  which  is  not  too  remote  from 
their  old  surroundings,  and  obtain  what  they  need  in  the 
small  houses  of  Walthamstow.  On  the  other  hand,  men 
who  have  children  growing  up  do  not  find  the  place  so 
convenient,  and  it  is  said  that  several  steady  and  respect- 
able men  of  the  better  artisan  class  have  gone  back  after  a 
residence  of  some  years,  finding  that  the  railway  fares  and 
other  expenses  of  Tom,  Harry,  or  Lizzie,  who  are  learning 
a trade  in  London  and  not  earning  much  money,  make  it 
cheaper  and  more  convenient  to  live  in  town. 

W althamstow  is  almost  purely  a residential  district. 
With  one  or  two  minor  exceptions,  it  has  no  local  industry 
whatever,  and  consequently  is  dependent  for  its  existence 
on  its  means  of  commimication  with  the  centres  of  work. 
Each  week-morning  there  is  a general  exodus  of  the  male 
population,  and  save  for  the  milkman,  coal  vendor,  or  other 
tradesman,  not  a man  or  youth  is  to  be  seen.  Between 
5 and  G a.m.,  half  a dozen  crowded  workmen’s  trains  leave 
for  Liverpool  Street,  and  two  for  Gospel  Oak,  the  fare  for 
the  return  journey  being  2d  for  the  former  and  od  for 
the  latter,  and  the  number  of  passengers  carried  about 
2700.  Following  this  come  five  half-fare  trains,  the  last  of 
which  leaves  Hoe  Street  at  7.3G  a.m.  ; nearly  2500  tickets 
(at  4>\d  each)  are  daily  issued  for  these.  The  crush  to  catch 
the  trains  (and  especially  the  later  ones  of  each  kind)  at  oue 
time  became  so  great  as  to  cause  public  indignation,  but  this 
has  now  been  to  some  extent  remedied  by  the  opening  of  an 
additional  entrance  and  ticket  box  at  St.  James’  Street 
station,  and  by  the  issue  of  tickets  overnight.  Holders  of 
workmen’s  tickets  may  return  by  any  train  after  12  noon 
on  Saturdays,  and  after  4 p.m.  on  other  days  ; half-price 
tickets  are  available  for  return  by  any  train.  Considering 
the  distance  from  Hoe  Street,  miles,  these  fares  cannot 
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be  considered  unreasonable.  In  addition  to  the  above, 
there  are  something  like  700  or  800  season-ticket  holders, 
and  adding  to  this  those  who  travel  at  ordinary  rates,  it  is 
probable  that  from  0000  to  7000  people  leave  Walthamstow 
each  week-morning  to  follow  their  employment  or  on  some 
business  errand  in  town.  The  growth  of  this  traffic  maybe 
judged  from  the  fact  that  in  the  early  days  of  the  line  two 
workmen’s  trains  were  found  amply  sufficient  for  the 
requirements,  and  that  it  was  not  till  1885  that  the  half- 
fare tickets  were  commenced,  when  three  trains  ran.  The 
traffic  by  road  does  not  count  for  much,  the  tram-cars 
which  pass  through  Lea  Bridge  Road  being  too  far  away, 
and  their  destination  too  remote  from  the  centre  of 
industrial  life,  to  be  of  avail  for  business  purposes.  In  the 
fine  weather,  however,  particularly  on  Sundays  and  public 
holidays,  they  do  a great  trade  in  carrying  crowds  of  gaily 
dressed  North  and  East-enders  to  and  from  the  sylvan  glades 
of  Epping  Eorest.* 

Of  the  general  status  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  St.  James’ 
Street  district  something  further  may  be  gathered  from  the 
details  of  a few  typical  streets  given  at  the  end  of  this 
chapter.  As  a rule  their  condition  assimilates  to,  but 
on  the  whole  is  better  than,  that  of  their  kindred 
in  Bethnal  Green  or  Shoreditch,  whilst  the  leaven  of 
those  from  other  parts,  more  particularly  of  country 
people  who  have  obtained  work  in  London  and  settled 


* The  need  for  more  railway  accommodation  is  apparently  much  felt,  and 
a bill  has  lately  received  Parliamentary  sanction  authorizing  the  construction 
of  a new  line.  This  will  begin  at  the  South  Tottenham  station  of  the  Mid- 
land Railway,  and  will  run  through  Walthamstow,  where  it  will  have  two 
stations  (one  at  Blaekhorse  Lane  ; the  other  on  a site  not  yet  definitely  fixed), 
and  thence  traverse  Leytonstone  to  Forest  Gate,  where  it  joins  the  London, 
Tilbury  and  Southend  Railway.  The  construction  of  the  new  railway,  which 
has  been  promoted  by  local  landowners  principally  and  will  be  under  the 
joint  management  of  the  two  companies  named,  is  expected  to  commence  at 
once  (January,  1891),  and  to  be  completed  in  from  eighteen  months  to  two 
years. 
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here,  tends  rather  to  raise  the  tone.  As  might  be  expected, 
the  wood  and  furniture  trades  are  largely  represented,  and 
there  are  many  of  the  better-paid  section  of  riverside 
workers — warehousemen,  &c. ; the  building  trades  account 
for  a good  number,  and  beyond  this  the  occupations  are, 

course,  of  all  kinds. 

Before  proceeding  to  speak  of  those  general  features  of 
the  district — parochial,  educational,  charitable,  &c. — which 
are  common  to  all  parts  alike,  a few  words  may  be  said,  in 
addition  to  what  has  been  already  intimated,  in  regard  to 
the  other  divisions  of  the  parish. 

Hoe  Street  might  be  called  the  “ West  End  ” of  Waltham- 
stow, did  it  not  as  a matter-of-fact  lie  to  the  east.  It  is 
mainly  a better-class  district,  consisting  largely  of  detached 
villas  inhabited  by  well-to-do  City  men,  retired  tradesmen, 
&c.,  and  smaller  houses  in  which  live  clerks,  and  others  of 
the  subordinate  professional  grade.  In  Orford  Road  are 
the  Town  Hall  and  the  parochial  offices,  and  in  such  places 
as  “ The  Drive  ” the  local  magnates  reside.  There  are 
some  fine  shops  in  Hoe  Street,  but  trade  is  said  not  to  be 
very  good,  owing  to  the  nearness  of  town  and  stores. 

Wood  Street.  Partaking  more  of  the  character  of  an  old 
country  village,  this  district  has  for  the  most  part  a fixed 
working  class  population — natives  of  rural  Essex.  A small 
number  of  Londoners — migrating  perhaps  originally  to 
St.  James’  Street — seeking  better  quarters,  have  found  their 
way  here  and  are  forming  a little  colony  of  their  own. 
Some  building  has  taken  place  latterly,  and  small  old 
cottages  are  mixed  with  others  of  a modern  type.  There  are 
also  a few  houses  containing  two  or  three  families.  Rents 
are  rather  lower  than  in  St.  James’  Street. 

Higharn  Hill  is  an  open,  healthy  country  district,  as 
yet  too  remote  from  the  railway  to  have  been  much  troubled 
by  new-comers  of  the  poorer  sort.  Many  of  the  residents 
have  bought  their  own  plots  of  land,  and  had  their  own 
houses  built,  through  building  societies  or  otherwise.  Four 
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or  five  years  ago,  it  was  thought  that  a new  railway  was 
going  to  be  cut  through  the  district,  and  a number  of 
houses  were  built  in  anticipation  ; but  the  project  was  at 
that  time  abandoned,  and  consequently  several  of  the 
houses  remain  untenanted  and  have  fallen  out  of  repair. 
The  new  line  will  come  much  nearer  than  the  old  one  does, 
and  is  expected  to  have  considerable  effect  in  opening  up 
the  district. 

Local  Government  and  Education. — The  local  affairs  of 
the  parish  are  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  older 
residents,  the  new  working  classes  not  having  as  yet  taken 
any  lively  interest  in  parochial  matters.  Nor  is  this  to  be 
wondered  at — in  many  cases  their  sojourn  is  but  transient, 
whilst  most,  leaving  early  and  returning  late,  have  no  time 
or  energy  left  for  anything  beyond  their  own  personal  affairs, 
or,  if  they  have,  spend  it  in  seeking  amusement  or  in 
visiting  their  friends.  The  parish  is  attached  to  the  Union 
of  West  Ham,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  roads,  lighting, 
drainage,  &c.,  are  under  the  charge  of  a Local  Board, 
who  must  have  some  difficulty  in  keeping  pace  with  the 
rapid  development  of  the  district,  and  appear  to  carry 
out  their  work  quite  as  well  as  such  bodies  usually  do. 
There  is  also  a Burial  Board  (which  has  the  care  of  a 
pretty  cemetery  recently  opened),  and  a School  Board. 
In  the  latter  a spasmodic  interest  was  aroused  in  the 
James  Street  district  at  the  last  election,  resulting  in  a 
contest  and  the  return  of  three  “ progressive  ” candi- 
dates. The  Board  has  under  its  control  six  permanent 
schools  and  two  small  temporary  ones.  Another  school 
is  being  built  in  Markhouse  Road  to  accommodate  1100 
children,  and  a site  for  a further  one  has  been  secured. 
There  are  also  two  voluntary  schools.  The  number  of 
children  on  the  registers  of  the  Board  Schools  is  about 
8600,  with  an  average  attendance  of  under  7000,  and  the 
fees  range  from  6d  to  Id,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  children 
pay  2d,  the  amount  being  fixed  accoi’ding  to  the  rent  paid 
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by  the  parents.  A large  number  of  the  children  have  their 
fees  remitted.  During  the  last  school  year  over  1500 
applications  for  remission  of  fees  were  allowed — mostly  for 
periods  of  two  months  or  thereabouts — and  assuming  the 
number  of  school  children  affected  to  be  two-and-a-half  per 
family,  as  it  is  in  East  London,  these  applications  would 
include  about  3700  children. 

Allotments. — Amongst  the  advantages  of  rural  or  semi- 
rural  life,  is  the  opportunity  afforded  for  the  pursuit  of 
gardening.  To  dig  and  delve  in  one’s  own  plot  of  ground, 
to  constantly  watch  and  tend  with  pride  the  growth  of  what 
one  has  so  carefully  sown,  to  ultimately  reap  the  fruits 
of  one’s  own  industry  in  leisure  hours,  going  on  Saturday 
afternoon  to  one’s  own  garden  to  dig  the  vegetables  for  the 
Sunday  dinner,  with  mayhap  a bunch  of  flowers  to  adorn 
the  table  or  set  off  the  parlour  window — these  are  to  many 
a thrifty  workman  a source  of  pleasure  as  genuine  as  it  is 
wholesome  and  delightful  to  witness.  As  might  be  expected, 
the  builders  of  modern  Walthamstow,  making  haste  to  be 
rich,  have  paid  little  heed  to  their  clients’  taste  in  this 
respect,  and  the  back  gardens  or  yards  are  usually  as  small 
and  pokey  as  those  of  a London  street.  The  public  spirit 
of  a few  residents,  aided  largely  by  charitable  bequests,  has, 
however,  to  a great  extent  supplied  this  want,  and  the 
parish  is  favourably  situated  in  the  matter  of  allotments. 
These  are  of  two  kinds — public  and  charitable.  The  public 
allotments  are  under  the  control  of  a Board  consisting  of 
nine  persons,  who  are  elected  annually  and  are  called  allot- 
ment wardens.  They  have  under  their  management  26 
acres  of  land,  apportioned  into  202  plots,  and  tilled  by 
217  allottees.  The  ground  is  situated  at  Markhouse  Com- 
mon, Higham  Hill,  and  Clay  Street.  The  land  at  the  two 
former  places  was  granted  about  forty  years  ago,  in  lieu  of 
certain  common  rights,  which  were  taken  away;  that  at 
Clay  Street,  taken  in  consequence  of  the  large  number  apply- 
ing for  allotments,  is  hired  on  lease  by  the  wardens.  At 
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Markhouse  Common  and  Higham  Hill  the  ground  is  let  in 
quarters  of  an  acre  at  4s  lOd  and  5s  a year — or  practically 
£1  an  acre  ; at  Clay  Street  the  price  is  12s  6d  and  13s  a year 
for  20  rods,  or  about  £5  an  acre.  An  interesting  show  of- 
vegetables  grown  by  tlie  tenants  is  held  each  year.  In 
granting  allotments,  length  of  residence  and  the  necessities 
of  the  case  are  considered,  and  as  all  the  ground  is  occupied 
and  several  applicants  are  on  the  books,  it  seems  probable 
that  new-comers  whose  claims  are  not  urgent,  if  not  the 
rest,  will  have  to  wait  a long’  while.  For  the  plots  change 
hands  but  slowly,  and  the  principle  “once  an  allotment 
holder  always  an  allotment  holder  ” would  seem  to  apply. 
It  is  said  that  so  long  as  a man  cultivates  his  ground,  does 
not  sublet,  and  pays  his  rent,  he  cannot  be  ejected,  and  the 
allottees  are  of  too  thrifty  a class  to  forfeit  by  non-fulfilment 
of  these  conditions.  In  a few  cases  this  has  led  to  persons 
retaining  allotments  long’  after  their  necessities  required  it, 
but  as  a rule  the  allottees  fairly  represent  the  industrious 
and  saving  poor. 

The  charity  allotments  are  under  the  control  of  the 
Charity  Governors,  who  are  elected  every  three  years. 
They  comprise  25  acres  of  land  at  Hale  End,  Hale  Brinks, 
Bull’s  Farm,  and  Higham  Hill,  which  is  let  in  plots  of  20 
rods,  at  a rental  of  10s  per  annum,  or  £4  an  acre.  There 
are  200  of  these  allotments,  and  about  the  same  number  of 
allottees.  The  land,  not  being  left  primarily  for  allotments, 
but  for  general  charitable  purposes,  has  to  be  let  at  a rental 
equal  to  what  it  might  be  expected  to  realize  if  used  for 
farming. 

There  are  also  two  fields  let  by  private  owners  for  allot- 
ments, so  that  the  total  number  of  holders  is  probably 
nearly  500. 

Charities.  Walthamstow,  like  most  old  parishes,  has 
many  endowed  charities,  some  of  them  of  very  ancient  date, 
borne  particulars  of  these  may  be  of  interest.  Of  the  alms- 
houses, the  largest  section  is  that  attached  to  the  Monoux 
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trust,  and  comprises  thirteen  houses,  which  are  occupied 
by  aged  persons  of  both  sexes.  These  tenements  are  now 
situated  in  the  parish  churchyard  (St.  Mary’s),  which  was 
not  the  case  when,  in  1527,  Sir  George  Monoux  founded 
them,  but  is  the  result  of  extensions  of  the  graveyard.  The 
original  endowment  was  very  small,  but  other  benefactions 
were  afterwards  left  to  it  or  added  by  arrangement.  The 
inmates  get  10s  a week  each.  Collard’s  almshouses  have 
residences  for  ten  men,  who  must  be  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  who  get  4s  a week  each.  By 
a curious  provision  in  the  trust,  men  who  have  been  in 
private  service  are  not  eligible — probably  the  shrewd  lady 
founder  had  heard  or  experienced  something  of  trustees 
providing  for  their  old  servants  out  of  property  of  this 
kind  left  in  their  charge.  Squire’s  almshouses  are  for 
six  widows  of  tradesmen,  who  receive  about  £13  per 
annum  each. 

The  Monoux  Grammar  School  was  founded  in  1527,  and 
in  it  twenty  children  were  taught  by  the  alms-priest  who 
had  also  charge  of  the  almshouses.  After  a fluctuating 
career  this  endowment  has  become  the  nucleus  of  a large 
and  successful  school,  where  200  boys  receive  an  education, 
for  which  they  pay  from  £4  to  £6  per  annum,  according  to 
age,  in  addition  to  twenty-five  free  scholars  who  represent 
the  alms-priest’s  little  flock. 

Besides  the  school,  upon  the  endowment  of  which  several 
old  benefactions  as  well  as  much  modern  effort  have  been 
concentrated,  the  “'Charity  Governors”  have  control  of 
several  small  charities  realizing  about  £300  a year,  which, 
after  payment  of  expenses,  is  distributed  to  the  almsfolk 
and  in  New  Year’s  gifts  to  poor  persons. 

The  Churchwardens  and  Overseers  have  charge  of  bene- 
factions amounting  to  about  £750  a year,  which  is  allotted 
with  some  care,  so  much  to  the  almsfolk,  so  much  to 
poor  widows,  &c.  Probably  the  endowed  charities,  taken 
altogether,  do  not  realize  less  than  £1200  a year. 
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There  are  also  voluntary  charities,  including  a benevolent 
und  from  which  temporary  help  was  last  year  afforded  to 

1400  families  m the  shape  of  provisions,  fuel  or  boots,  at  a 
cost  of  over  £150. 

Finally,  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  are  said  to  dispense 
outdoor  relief  on  a liberal  scale. 

Altogether  a good  deal  is  given  away,  and  there  is  a 
want  of  co-operation  amongst  the  givers  which  leads  to 
imposition  and  has  been  the  means  of  attracting  some  of 
the  cadging  class  to  the  neighbourhood. 

Thrift.— The  great  friendly  societies  are  fairly  repre- 
sented m Walthamstow,  the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters 
taking  the  lead.  Their  largest  Court,  “Pride  of  Waltham- 
stow,” has  nearly  700  financial  members,  and  70  honorary 
ones.  It  has  an  invested  capital  of  about  £2500,  and  its 
benefits  include  payments  to  members  in  sickness  on  the 
following  scale  15s  per  week  for  26  weeks;  7s  6d  for  a 
m er  w6  weeks;  and  after  that  5s  a week  so  long  as  the 
illness  lasts.  The  Court,  which  has  been  established  forty 
years  has  a juvenile  branch,  with  200  members  and  a fund 
of  £lo0.  Another  Court,  recently  founded,  has  about  fiftv 
members  There  are  two  lodges  of  the  Improved  Indepen- 
dent Order  of  Oddfellows,  London  Unity,  with  about  150 
members  and  £500  capital,  and  the  Kingston  Unity  and 
North  Middlesex  Unity  of  the  Order  have  each  a fodge 
with  something  over  100  members  between  them  There 
are  also  branches  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Britons  and  the 
Loyal  United  Friends,  each  with  some  seventy  members 
A Co-operative  Society  has  been  in  existence  about  two 
years,  and  has  now  120  members.  It  has  recently  opened 

a shop  m Markhouse  Road  and  seems  to  be  making  fair 
progress.  ° 

Amusements.  Walthamstow  has  neither  theatre  nor 
music-hall,  and  is  very  like  a country  place,  in  that  it 
depends  for  its  amusement  mainly  on  voluntary  local  effort 
au  ed  now  and  then  by  a peripatetic  company  which  takes 
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up  its  quarters  for  a night  or  two  at  the  Town  or  Victoria 
Hall.  The  different  places  of  worship  have  their  occasional 
concerts  or  readings,  hut  seemingly  the  clubs  are  the  most 
consistent  and  successful  caterers  in  this  respect.  Of  these 
there  are  no  less  than  ten,  including  a Conservative  Club, 
a Unionist  Club,  and  a Church  Youths’  Institute,  whilst 
the  other  seven  are  more  strictly  of  the  working-class 
order,  and  are  affiliated  to  the  Working  Men’s  Club  and 
Institute  Union.  Of  the  seven,  four  profess  Liberal  and 
Radical  principles,  and  the  remaining  three  are  purely 
social,  one  being  teetotal.  The  combined  membership  of 
these  working-class  clubs  is  probably  from  1200  to  loOO, 
and  as  the  members  consist  largely  of  married  men,  whose 
wives  and  families  are  admitted  to  the  weekly  entertain- 
ments, &c.,  they  undoubtedly  exercise  a considerable 
influence  upon  the  locality.  The  facilities  for  outdoor 
sports  and  exercises  are  ample,  the  river  and  the  forest 
being  both  within  easy  reach,  whilst  the  fields  near  Black- 
horse  Lane,  as  also  the  recreation  ground  at  Hoe  Street 
and  other  open  spaces,  give  plenty  of  room  for  cricket, 
tennis,  football,  &c.  The  scene  on  the  river  and  adjoining 
meadows,  on  a fine  holiday  afternoon  in  summer,  is  a very 
animated  one. 

Of  religious  bodies,  there  are  quite  the  average  number  in 
Walthamstow,  most  of  the  principal  sects  and  creeds  having 
their  devotees,  but  it  seems  doubtful  whether  amongst 
them  all  they  have  got  hold  of  the  bulk  of  the  people.  With 
philanthropic,  charitable,  and  religious  agencies  alike,  there 
seems  to  be,  with  few  exceptions,  a want  of  organization  and 
method — a sense  almost  of  helplessness — in  dealing  with 
the  mass  of  the  new-comers,  and  an  absence  of  that  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  daily  lives  and  circumstances  of  the  pool 
which  may  be  found  amongst  the  clergy  and  others  in  the 
heart  of  London.  Doubtless  this  is  because  everything  is 
so  comparatively  new — not  only  are  a large  propoi  tion  of 
the  people  as  yet  but  “ pilgrims  and  strangeis  in  the 
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locality,  but  tbe  workers  amongst  them  are  frequently  new- 
comers also.  Consequently  it  lias  not  been  easy  to 
get  positive  information  regarding  the  circumstances  of 
the  people,  but  all  authorities  agree  in  saying  that 
there  is  a good  deal  of  poverty,  amounting  in  many 
instances  to  actual  distress,  in  the  district,  with  not 
a little  improvidence  and  looseness  of  life,  and  equal 
i3  the  concensus  of  opinion  that  this  unsatisfactory  state 
of  things  is  rather  on  the  increase.  And  one  may 
well  believe  that  this  is  so — that  like  begets  like — and 
that,  once  given  its  particular  character,  a place  so 
handy  as  Walthamstow  should  attract  some  of  the  more 
restless  (who  are  usually  amongst  the  poorest)  section  of 
the  population,  and  so  result  in  deterioration  which,  from  a 
local  point  of  view,  is  to  be  regretted.  Still,  there  is 
another  and  better  side  to  the  picture.  The  change  to 
more  healthy  and  wholesome  surroundings  cannot  be 
altogether  without  its  effect  upon  those  who  come,  and 
with  the  encouraging  sign  of  a slightly  more  stationary 
population,  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that,  when  the 
schoolmaster,  the  missionary,  and  the  philanthropist  have 
more  effectually  grappled  with  their  heavy  task,  there  may 
be  a gradual,  even  if  slow,  improvement  in  the  standard 
of  life. 

I cannot  conclude  without  expressing  my  thanks  to  Mr. 
W.  Whittingham,  treasurer  of  the  Charity  Governors ; 
Mr.  J.  J.  McSheedy,  chairman  of  the  Allotment  Wardens  ; 
the  Rev.  Herbert  Maitland,  Mr.  Ebenezer  Clarke;  Messrs. 
French  and  Wigg  (of  the  School  Board),  and  others  who 
have  kindly  furnished  me  with  information,  and  also  to 
those  to  whom  I am  indebted  for  the  subjoined  interesting 
particulars  of  some  parts  of  the  St.  James’s  Street  district : — 

Description  A. 

I am  told  that  the  street  here  described  has  been  built  from  time  to  time 
and  irregularly  on  what  was  a common.  It  turns  off  a road  which  still  has 
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ploughed  fields  on  the  opposite  side.  A butcher’s  shop  in  the  front  road 
unfortunately  entails  a hideous  pen  in  the  back  street,  where  bullocks  and 
sheep  are  kept  ready  for  slaughter  and  slaughtered.  Three  days  a week  are 
they  driven  in,  to  the  intense  excitement  and  terror  of  the  children  around. 
The  next  shop  is  a greengrocer’s  in  the  specially  dead  line  of  the  trade, 
potatoes  and  onions,  &c.  The  man  mostly  makes  his  living  by  using  his 
carts  for  carting  goods.  The  inmates  of  the  next  house  are  an  elderly  man 
and  his  wife  with  their  fast-growing-up  children,  but  the  poor  man  has  had 
to  be  in  Brentwood  Asylum  for  more  than  one  period.  Then  come  young 
married  people  of  the  better  class,  who  are  Salvationists  ; and  next  a little 
general  shop,  the  man  earning  his  living  by  other  employment,  the  shop 
being  managed  by  the  woman.  Next  a little  cottage  of  two  rooms  stands  by 
itself.  It  is  inhabited  by  an  old  man,  who  lives  quite  alone — a tidy,  inde- 
pendent old  fellow,  who  has  never  been  “ on  the  rates  ” in  his  life,  having  paid 
into  the  Foresters’  the  5s  per  week  on  which  he  now  lives.  Next  come  two 
little  cottages  together.  In  one  lives  a crippled  widow,  who  takes  two 
lodgers  ; in  the  other  an  old  couple  have  lived  for  more  than  forty  years.  A 
small  terrace  stands  next,  but  in  and  out  of  these  houses  the  people  are 
constantly  shifting  and  changing,  and  they  are  for  the  most  part  a bad  lot. 
Two  tall  houses  follow — one  a social  club,  and  one  inhabited  by  a respectable 
man  and  his  wife,  who  are  very  poor.  The  club  is  not  in  any  way  badly 
conducted.  A second  little  terrace  has  been  almost  entirely  pulled  down 
and  rebuilt,  and  is  becoming  inhabited  by  a better  class  of  people.  A large, 
but  in  other  respects  ordinary,  nursery  garden  finishes  the  street.  It  is  kept 
by  a tidy  old  man  and  his  wife,  who  can  be  got  to  talk  on  no  subject  but 
their  work. 

The  other  side  of  the  street  begins  with  a broken-down  terrace,  the  houses 
mostly  empty  when  not  inhabited  by  policemen’s  wives  as  caretakers.  Six 
or  eight  tidy,  respectable  families  come  next,  in  houses  of  different  sizes  and 
shapes.  The  children  go  to  school,  and  if  they  do  not  the  officers  do  not  fail 
to  look  them  up.  Why  do  they  not  turn  their  gaze  on  the  next  four  houses 
in  quest  of  children  also  ? One  is  sorry  to  think  of  the  degradation  of  drink, 
impurity  of  language  and  fighting  that  form  the  weekly  scene  from  money- 
taking on  Saturday  till  no  more  drink  can  be  had.  The  women  are  even 
worse  than  the  men;  the  lying  and  deceit  are  simply  fearful.  I should 
consider  this  the  blackest  part.  The  next  two  houses  are  empty.  Then 
come  a few  tidy  working  people,  though  poor.  After  them  two  or  three 
houses  with  a shifting  population ; then  a respectable  old  man  and  his  wife 
in  a little  house  of  their  own.  Next  a well-conducted  beershop,  and  beyond 
a fried-fish-shop  kept  by  rough  but  honest,  hard-working  people. 


Description  B. 

In  the  area  described  below  are  more  than  one  thousand  families, 
many  of  whom  are  the  poorest  in  Walthamstow,  and  the  winter  we 
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are  now  passing  through  has  been  a severe  trial  to  many,  and  if 
not  for  help  afforded  must  have  proved  disastrous  to  a large  number 
whose  incomes  in  fine  weather  are  not  sufficient  to  allow  them  the 
opportunity  of  making  provision  for  hard  times.  The  largest  propor- 
tion of  the  breadwinners  herein  belong  to  the  building  trade,  such 
as  bricklayers,  masons,  carpenters,  painters,  navvies,  with  labourers  in 
skilled  and  unskilled  labour.  Many  of  these  men  reckon  on  doing  very 
little  work  during  the  winter  months,  except  that  done  in  the  Union  Stone 
Yard,  which  is  one  of  the  last  efforts  put  forth  in  keeping  life  in  existence. 
In  this  part  of  Walthamstow  our  population  are  migratory,  they  come 
from  various  parts  of  London  for  cheap  rent  and  after  a few  months  find  it 
not  quite  as  expected,  and  often  on  coming  move  into  houses  in  the  day-time 
but  are  compelled  through  force  of  circumstances  to  move  out  by  night,  to 
evade  the  broker  and  his  men.  Others  save  a little  money  and  think  a little 
business  in  the  country  such  a nice  investment.  Such  persons,  through  not 
taking  the  precaution  of  making  proper  inquiries,  soon  find  themselves  in 
difficulties : — 

Thurley  Cottages  and  Rose’s  Fields. — The  houses  herein  are  built  of  wood 
and  plaster,  the  relics  of  old  Walthamstow.  The  people  are  very  poor, 
although  in  many  cases  they  have  as  much  money  to  spend,  if  only  spent 
rightly,  as  their  more  prosperous  neighbours  residing  near  at  hand.  There 
are  about  twenty-four  houses,  but  several  of  them  are  now  empty,  owing 
to  the  property  changing  owners.  The  rent  is  3s  6 d a week.  Eighteen 
months  ago  a worse  lot  could  not  be  found  in  any  part  of  this  place  than 
those  who  resided  herein.  Present  occupants : — 

No.  1.  A widow  and  two  children,  keeps  a mangle,  and  assisted  by  the 
benevolent. 

No.  2.  Man  and  wife  ; man  at  work  all  the  week  in  a city  house  ; stands 
with  a boot-black  box  on  Sundays. 

No.  3.  Man  and  wife,  with  daughter  who  is  blind  ; both  parents  are  aged  ; 
man  works  on  the  roads. 

No.  4.  Man  and  wife  ; man  a carpenter  ; home  in  a wretched  state. 

No.  5.  Shoemaker  and  wife;  man  a Socialist. 

Club  Road  contains  thirty-nine  private  houses,  nineteen  shops,  two  beer- 
houses, and  has  about  130  families.  During  the  past  two  years  this  street 
or  the  people  residing  here  have  improved.  Most  of  the  houses  are  let 
out  by  half-houses.  Usually  there  are  two  families,  but  sometimes  more. 
The  people  belong  to  the  labouring  class  and  are  moderately  poor.  Speci- 
men subjoined : — 

No.  54.  Downstairs  there  is  a plasterer,  upstairs  a bricklayer’s  labourer. 
Both  have  wives  and  families. 

No.  56.  Downstairs,  a shoemaker ; in  the  upper  part,  a mill  sawyer.  Both 
have  families  and  take  in  a lodger. 

No.  58.  Upstairs  lives  a painter,  wife,  and  four  children,  and  also  the  father 
of  the  wife.  Downstairs,  a navvy  and  woman,  with  lodgers  in  the  front 
room. 
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Cinder  Road  has  eighteen  private  houses  and  two  families  in  most,  but  in 
some  three.  The  people  are  very  poor  and  the  difficulty  of  paying  the  rent, 
though  small,  is  the  cause  of  constant  change  of  tenants.  They  include 
gardeners,  bricklayers,  labourers,  shoemakers,  and  dock  labourers. 

Ford  Road. — Herein  are  two  shops  and  thirty-nine  dwellings  occupied  by 
two  and  three  families.  Include  the  very  poorest  and  the  moderately  poor ; 
about  ninety  families.  Navvies,  harness  makers,  shoemakers,  brass  finishers, 
carpenters,  bricklayers,  and  labourers.  The  average  rent  is  3s  6 d per  half 
house. 

Fisher's  Road. — Herein  are  twenty-five  houses  and  about  forty  families 
some  of  whom  are  very  poor  and  others  moderately  poor.  They  are  all 
working  men,  such  as  coal  porters,  draymen,  carmen,  &c. 

Wenham  Road  has  ninety-eight  houses  and  200  families,  one  beershop  and 
three  general  shops.  Herein  we  have  the  three  classes — the  very  poorest, 
moderately  poor,  and  the  fairly  comfortable.  Most  all  belong  to  the  wage 
earning  class,  and  a few  of  the  occupants  own  their  living  house  and  other 
houses  in  this  and  neighbouring  streets. 

North  Grove. — Herein  are  ninety-three  houses,  seven  shops,  and  two 
beerhouses.  About  220  families.  Some  houses  at  the  top  end  are  old, 
semi-detached,  roomy,  and  well  built ; but  the  rest  are  new,  cheap,  and 
unsubstantial,  and  are  let  out  to  two  and  three  families,  most  of  whom 
are  moderately  poor  and  of  the  class  already  mentioned,  in  occupation, 
trades,  &o. 


Description  C. 

Alpha  Road. — Small  houses  at  about  7s  per  week.  All  working  class. 

1.  Man  earning  about  30s  per  week  in  London  ; four  children ; off  to  town 
by  6 o’clock  train. 

2.  Foreman  in  neighbouring  nursery ; good  wages ; wife  keeps  small 
grocer’s  shop  ; one  child  ; very  comfortably  off. 

3.  Man  earns  about  25s  per  week  ; goes  round  with  coal  waggon. 

Beta  Road. — Two-storeyed  houses,  let  out  at  about  4s  G d a floor. 

1.  Upstairs,  man  dying  with  consumption ; wife  earns  living  by  mangling  ; 
four  children  ; great  distress.  Downstairs,  seamstress  ; pretty  comfortable. 

2.  Upstairs,  widow,  one  sister ; odd  dressmaking,  charing,  &c. ; quite 
poor.  Downstairs,  man  ; irregular  work  in  London;  three  or  four  children. 
Very  poor. 

3.  Downstairs,  a man ; several  children ; earns  precarious  living  by 
insurance,  travelling  on  commission. 

Cornwall  Road. — Partly  small  tenements,  7 s a week,  and  partly  houses  let 
out  in  floors,  4s  G d a week. 

1.  Young  man,  wife,  two  children;  carver;  money  varies  from  25s  to  30s. 

2.  Young  man,  wife,  no  child  ; dyer ; wages  25s. 

3.  Music  tuner ; good  money ; lives  with  mother. 
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Devon  Load.  —Houses,  £24  to  £30  a year. 

1.  Man  earns  about  £2.  10s  a week  in  large  tailoring  establishment  in 
London,  one  son  about  30s  a week;  wife  and  two  daughters  work  at  home, 
making  trimmings  for  boys’  sailor  suits. 

2.  Tailor’s  cutter,  £3  a week,  also  takes  business  at  home;  wife,  no  family. 

3.  Man  in  one  firm  thirty  years ; got  out  two  years  ago,  and  has  had  no 
regular  work  since.  Sells  a little  on  commission.  Rent,  £20  a year. 

4.  Man ; packer ; wholesale  grocery  warehouse.  Drysalter’s  department, 
£2  a week ; wife,  one  son. 


Description  D. 

Bright  Street. — To  describe  the  inhabitants  of  a street  chiefly  of  the  better 
class  of  working-people  is  not  so  easy  as  of  the  poorer.  It  is  more  difficult 
for  a district  visitor  to  get  to  know  them.  I fear  that  generally  speaking  the 
poorer  class  admit  such  hoping  for  temporal  tangible  gifts,  &c.  The  others 
often  are  shy,  fearing  “remarks  being  passed,”  crediting  them  with  like 
motives.  It  is  a pleasant  street,  and  in  summer  time  fresh  green  trees  and 
tidy  little  gardens,  not  to  mention  window  gardens,  line  each  side  ; our  parish 
flower  shows  with  useful  inexpensive  prizes  are  a great  incentive  to  the  latter. 
The  trees  make  one  think  of  our  beautiful  forest  where  their  ancestors 
flourish  so  undisturbed.  Several  married  policemen  live  here,  and  it  is 
seldom  you  come  across  a house  inhabited  by  more  than  one  family.  There 
are  also  many  postmen — family  men — who  carry  on  little  trades  in  their 
spare  hours  when  “off  duty,”  chiefly  “boot-repairing,”  alias  “ cobbling.” 
Those  whom  their  wives  call  “ city  clerks  ” live  here  too,  with  real  drawing- 
rooms in  front, — bay  windows  filled  with  flowers  and  lace  curtains,  anti- 
macassars tied  on  every  chair  with  coloured  ribbon,  and  a centre-table 
with  the  children’s  prize  school  books  ranged  cross-ways  all  round.  Three 
or  four  little  “ general  ” shops  intersect  the  houses,  and  at  the  further  end  a 
few  larger  shops,  greengrocers,  pork  and  sausage,  and  a second-hand  clothes 
establishment.  A quietly  conducted  public-house  is  at  the  corner  end.  One 
house  has  been  turned  into  a dispensary,  presided  over  by  a 6 d Doctor,  with 
a very  long  name  and  numbers  of  letters  following  it.  Bright  red  blinds 
printed  in  white  inform  the  residents  of  the  hours  of  consultation  and  draw 
attention  to  the  moderate  charges,  viz.  “ A Bottle  of  Medicine  and  Advice 
for  6 d.” 

The  names  used  in  the  foregoing  descriptions  are  fictitious. 
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A Class,  lowest — sectional  classifica- 
tion, 34 ; numerical  and  percentage 
tables  of,  36 ; description  of,  37. 

Amusements,  116-119. 

Analysis  of  tables  of  household  ex- 
penditure, 134. 

Artisans,  classification  of,  54. 

Assumptions  on  which  tables  are 
based,  4. 

B Class,  “very  poor’’ — sectional 
classification,  34 ; numerical  and 
percentage  tables  of,  36;  description 
of,  39 ; sectional  classification  in 
districts,  40  ; married  state  of,  41, 
132  ; standard  of  life  of,  131 ; 
average  expenditure,  133, 134, 13S ; 
“ drags  down  C and  D,”  162 ; 
industrial  formation  of,  in  Central 
and  East  London  and  Battersea, 
254. 

Battersea,  comparison  of,  with  East 
and  Central  London,  241-257 ; 
description  of,  277-285 ; Shaftes- 
bury Estate  in,  280-2;  table  of 
sections  and  classes  in,  284-5. 

Bethnal  Green,  population  of,  32; 
tables  of  classes  in,  36 ; descrip- 
tion of,  71 ; table  of  sections  and 
classes  in,  76. 

Board  schools,  129. 

Borough  of  Hackney  Club,  99 ; co- 
operative stores,  112. 

C Class,  “ intermittent  earnings,” 
“ poor  ’’—sectional  classification, 
34;  numerical  and  percentage 
tables  of,  36 ; description  of,  44 ; 
sectional  classification  in  districts, 
47  ; standard  of  life  of,  131 ; mar- 
ried state  of,  132  ; average  ex- 
penditure, 133, 134, 138 ; industrial 


formation  of,  in  Central  and  East 
London  and  in  Battersea,  255.- 

Census  of  inmates  of  refuges,  234-240. 

Central  London,  181-257;  description 
of,  181-191 ; Covent  Garden  Market, 
192-204 ; common  lodging-houses, 
205-219;  homeless  men  in,  220-240; 
comparison  with  East  London  and 
Battersea,  241-257  ; tables  of  sec- 
tions and  classes  in,  242-249  ; 
percentage  table  of  sections  in, 
251 ; comparison  with  tables  of 
sections  in  East  London  and 
Battersea,  253. 

Church  and  chapel,  census  of  at- 
tendance at,  120. 

Class  A,  37 ; B,  39  ; C,  44  ; D,  48  ; 
E,  50;  F, 51 ; G,  60 ; H,  60. 

Classes,  vide  tables. 

Classes,  description  of,  37-61 ; graphic 
representation  of,  73,  156. 

Classification  of  population,  33. 

Class  relations,  156-171. 

Clerkenwell,  190. 

Clothes,  expenditure  on,  133,  135, 
138. 

Clubs  for  boys,  98. 

Clubs,  working  men’s,  94-106 ; re- 
ligious and  philanthropic,  98  ; 
social,  98 ; political,  99 ; Jews’, 
100  ; University  Club,  100 ; list  of, 
103-106. 

Common  lodging-houses  in  Central 
London,  205-219  ; at  Notting  Hill, 
210. 

Co-operative  stores,  112,  113. 

Co-operative  Wholesale  Society, 

112. 

Covent  Garden  Market,  192-204 ; 
regulation  of,  194-197 ; staff  of, 
199  ; shopkeepers  in,  200 ; growers, 
200 ; porters,  200-203  ; costers  and 
flower-girls,  203-4. 
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D Class,  “ small,  regular  earnings,” 
“poor  ” — sectional  classification, 
34  ; numerical  and  percentage 
tables  of,  36 ; description  of,  48 ; 
sectional  classification  in  districts, 
47 ; standard  of  life  of,  131  ; 
married  state,  132 ; average  ex- 
penditure, 133, 134, 138 ; industrial 
formation  of,  in  East  and  Central 
London  and  in  Battersea,  255. 

Discharged  soldiers,  228. 

District  investigated,  area  and 
boundaries  of,  28. 

Dividing  societies,  109. 


E Class,  “regular  standard  earn- 
ings ” — sectional  classification, 
34  ; numerical  and  percentage 
tables  of,  36 ; description  of,  50 ; 
sectional  classification  in  districts, 
52  ; average  expenditure,  133, 134, 
138. 

East  London  and  Hackney,  tables 
of  sections  and  classes  in,  34 ; 
population  of,  32. 

East  London,  tables  of  sections  and 
classes  in,  90 ; compared  with 
Central  London  and  Battersea, 
241-257. 

East  London  Hospital,  129. 

Employment,  division  into  sections 
according  to,  33. 

Expenditure,  household,  analysis  of 
tables  of,  134 ; tables  of,  136-138. 


P Class,  “ higher  class  labour  ” — 
sectional  classification,  34;  numeri- 
cal and  percentage  tables  of,  36  ; 
description  of,  51  ; sectional 
classification  in  districts,  52  ; 
average  expenditure,  133,  134, 
138._ 

Families,  description  of  selected, 
140-146. 

Female  heads  of  families,  classifica- 
tion of,  61. 

Fire  and  light,  expenditure  on,  135, 
138. 

Food,  expenditure  on,  133,  134,  138; 
prices  of,  139. 

Foresters,  Ancient  Order  of,  106. 

Friendly  societies,  106-109 ; table  of, 


G-  Class,  “ lower  middle  class 
sectional  classification,  34;  numer 
ical  and  percentage  tables  of,  36  ; 
description  of,  60. 

German  Hospital,  129. 

Graphic  representation  of  propor- 
tions of  classes,  73,  156. 


H Class,  “upper  middle  class” — 
sectional  classification,  34 ; numer- 
ical and  percentage  tables  of, 
36  ; description  of,  60. 

Hackney,  population  of,  32 ; tables 
of  classes  in,  36 ; description  of, 
72  ; tables  of  sections  and  classes 
in,  88. 

Ham  Yard  Hospice,  223. 

Hampstead,  294-5. 

Harley  house,  122. 

Hearts  of  Oak,  107. 

Homeless  men,  220-240. 

Homes,  Dr.  Barnardo’s,  127. 

Hornsey,  295. 

Hospitals,  127-129. 

Household  expenditure,  analysis  of 
tables  of,  134  ; tables  of,  136-138. 

Houses,  general  description  of,  30. 


Information,  sources  and  nature  of, 
4-37. 

Inner  ring,  characteristics  of,  29. 
Inquiry,  when  commenced,  3. 
Inquiry,  scope  and  method  of,  3-7. 
Insurance,  expenditure  on,  138,  139. 
Islington,  291-3. 


Jews’  Club,  99-100. 


Kensal  New  Town,  286,  289. 


“ Limited  Socialism,”  165-171. 
Lisson  Grove,  286,  288. 

Loan  Societies,  111. 

Lock  Bridge,  286-288. 

Lockhart’s  Cocoa-rooms,  116. 
Lodging-houses,  68. 

Lolesworth  Club,  124. 

London  Hospital,  128. 

Loyal  United  Friends,  Order  of,  106. 
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Map,  construction  and  revision  of, 
24. 

Metropolitan  Hospital,  128. 

Mile  End  Old  Town,  population  of, 
32 ; table  of  classes  in,  36 ; de- 
scription of,  70 ; tables  of  sections 
and  classes  in,  84. 

Mission  halls,  census  of  attendance 
at,  120. 

Missions,  119. 

Model  dwellings,  32. 

Music  halls,  116. 


Odd  Fellows,  106. 

Outer  ring,  characteristics  of,  30. 

Oxford  House,  122,  124. 

Paupers  from  common  lodging- 
houses,  212. 

People’s  Palace,  118. 

Petticoat  Lane,  66. 

Phoenix  Benefit  Society,  108. 

Point  of  view,  172-178. 

“Poor,”  and  “very  poor,”  definition 
of,  33. 

Poor  relief,  129. 

Poplar,  population  of,  32 ; tables  of 
classes  in,  36  ; description  of,  71 ; 
table  of  sections  and  classes  in,  86. 

Population  of  district,  summary  of, 
32. 

Porters  in  Covent  Garden,  200-203  ; 
union  of,  202. 

Poverty,  131-155  ; causes  of,  146- 
149. 

Prices  cf  articles  consumed,  139. 

Profit,  workers  for,  56-60. 

Proportion  of  classes,  graphic  repre- 
sentation of,  73. 

Proprietary  clubs,  94. 

Prudential,  109. 

Public-houses,  113-116. 


Ratcliffe  Highway,  70. 

Rechabites,  108. 

Refuges,  220-240  ; census  of  inmates 
in,  234-240. 

Religion,  119-122  ; census  of,  120. 
Removals  in  Bethnal  Green,  27. 
Rent,  expenditure  on,  133,  135,  138. 


Salvation  Army,  124-127. 


St.  George’s  East,  population  of,  32  ; 
table  of  classes  in,  46 ; description 
of,  66 ; table  of  sections  and 
classes  in,  80. 

St.  Clement’s  Road,  286,  289-290. 

St.  Giles,  table  of  sections  and  classes 
in,  246-7. 

St.  Pancras,  293-4. 

School  Board  visitors,  number  of,  4. 

School  Board  visitors,  duties  of,  5. 

Sections,  tables  of,  34,  40,  47,  52, 
64,  74-93. 

Sections,  division  of  population  into, 
according  to  employment,  33. 

Shoreditch,  population  of,  32 ; tables 
of  classes  in,  36  ; description  of, 
72 ; table  of  sections  and  classes 
in,  74. 

South  London,  description  of,  261- 
276 ; Battersea,  277-285. 

Standard  of  life,  131. 

Stepney,  population  of,  32 ; tables 
of  classes  in,  36 ; description  of, 
70 ; table  of  sections  and  classes 
in,  82. 

Strand,  table  of  sections  and  classes 
in,  242-3. 

Streets,  number  of,  7. 

Streets,  specimens  of  each  class  of, 
7-24. 

Tables,  I,  Sections  and  classes, 
34  ; II,  numerical,  of  classes,  36  ; 

III,  percentage,  of  classes,  36 ; 

IV,  formation  of  class  B,  40 ; V, 
formation  of  classes  C and  D,  47  ; 
VI,  formation  of  classes  E and  F, 
52 ; VII,  percentage  of  sections, 
64 ; VIII,  sections  and  classes, 
Shoreditch,  74  ; IX,  Bethnal 
Green,  76  ; X,  Whitechapel,  78  ; 

XI,  St.  George’s-in-the-East,  80; 

XII,  Stepney,  82 ; XIII,  Mile  End 
Old  Town,  84  ; XIV,  Poplar,  86  ; 
XV,  Hackney,  88  ; XVI,  East 
London,  90;  XVII,  East  London 
and  Hackney,  92  ; XVIII,  members 
of  Friendly  Societies,  110;  XIX, 
attendances  at  churches  and  chap- 
els and  mission  halls,  120 ; XX, 
household  expenditure,  136 ; in- 
mates of  refuges,  237-240 ; in- 
dustrial sections  in  Central  and 
East  London  and  Battersea, 
242-255,  284-5  ; poverty  in  West 
London,  286. 
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Tables  of  classes,  assumptions  on 
which  based,  4. 

Theatres,  116. 

Total  abstinence  benefit  societies, 
108. 

Tower  Hamlets  Co-operative  Society, 
112,  113. 

Toynbee  Hall,  122-124. 


“ Unemployed,  The,”  149-155. 
United  Radical  Club,  99  ; co-opera- 
tive society,  112. 

University  Club,  99 ; co-operative 
society,  112. 


Walthamstow,  296-313  ; working 
men’s  railway  fares  from,  300-302  ; 1 
local  government  and  education 
in,  303  ; allotments,  304-5  ; 


charities,  305-307;  thrift  in,  307; 
amusements,  307-309 ; description 
of  St.  James’s  Street  district, 
309-313. 

Wandsworth  Bridge  Road,  290. 

Washing  and  cleaning,  expenditure 
on,  135,  138. 

West  London,  exceptionally  poor 
districts  in,  286-291. 

Westminster,  table  of  sections  and 
classes  in,  244-5 ; descriptions  of 
poverty  in,  286-8. 

W hitechapel,  population  of,  32 ; tables 
of  classes  in,  36 ; description  of, 
66 ; table  of  sections  and  classes 
in,  78. 

Whittington  Club,  124. 

Women  porters,  202. 

Wood  Green,  295. 

Working  men’s  clubs,  94-106. 

Workshops,  31. 
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